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4 THE AUTHOR’S DESIGN. 


i IN elucidating the Theory of Seamanship, where very few technical terms are | 
_ hecessary, explanatory Figures have always been deemed indispensable. The Author 
2s _ imagined they might at least be equally useful in a description of the practice, which 
must be given in terms of art; particularly as it might induce many to study the 
ee On, who have no previous knowledge of Geometry. 


A.mere verbal explanation often perplexes the mind, for no one but a seaman 
can clearly comprehend it; and he is not the object for whom such aid is intended. 


There has been scarcely any improvement in the working of Ships, since the 
production of a Treatise on Practical Seamanship, by the late Mr. Witi1am Hor- 
cHiInson, Of Liverroot, which was given to the Public about thirty years ago,—a 
work of great merit, written by a real seaman; the first of any consequence on this 
subject ever published; and perhaps the only one, in which a few figures of ships havé 
been given, to explain the working of them. Jn the leading of Rigging, there have 
been some useful varieties since that period; of which as many are given in this 
yolume, as the Author is acquainted with. 


To make the study less irksome, he has provideil a plate for every page of 
letter-press; that the ideas may not be disturbed, nor taken from the immediate sub- 
ject, by a reference to figures in another part of the work. This he has avoided, 
except where a repetition takes place; and when that occurs, the figure will be found 
with the explanation. He has comprised the whole in one hundred : and eleven pages. 


t : 

In this book there is no attempt at any thing new, what may not have beer 
treated on before, or with which every good seaman is not perfectly acquainted. T 
is intended solely as a Key to the leading of Rigging and to practical Seamanship; as 
an Assistant to render the knowledge of them easy and familiar to the young Gentile 
men of the Royal Navy, the Honourable East India Company’s Service, and other: 
Rey ‘who may not have been long enough at sea, or have had an opportunity of acquirins 

“it by practice. If it possesses this utility, it has all the merit it can claim. 


Te | - 
~*~ Young Officers sometimes feel a diffidence in soliciting information; either fror 
a fear of exposing their iznorance, or from an idea that such a request may be treate: 
with ridicule. A reference, like a work of this nature, which can be consulte: 
with privacy, will obviate the difficulty: it was not a secondary consideration in th 
prosecution of it. In the pursuit of this object, the Author has done his best, 


Seeeeeeesosoas e@eees 


The Plan of this Work was laid many years ago; and subsequently, the manu- 
script was finished nearly as it now appears, for the advantage of a young gentleman, 
whose inclinations at that time led him to the choice of a sea-faring life. | 

f 
| Being seen by many Gentlemen of known professional abilities, on both the 
eastern and western coasts; who thought an explanation of this nature might be of 
Service to young seamen in general; they presented the Author with testimonials of 
their good opinion, and wished him to give it publicity. It was afterwards, through 
the friendly zeal of Carrain Josaua Sypney Horton, of the Royal Navy, intro- 
duced to the notice of several Officers of rank and experience ; who, with a liberality 
worthy of their high stations, gave their signatures of approval. 


To the highly respectable individuals, who have thus kindly sanctioned his 
attempt, he ‘takes this opportunity of returning his most grateful acknowledgments. 
He feels himself inadequate to express his obligations to those public bodies, who have 
1onoured him with their countenance on this occasion—the Lords Commissioners of 
he Admiralty, the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company, and 
he Corporation of theeTrinity House at Hull ; having conferred their patronage in a 


manner equally flattering to the Author’s feelings, and favourable to the interests of — 


vis publication. 


—a 


N.B. It is to be observed, that the Figures are not drawn to any scale, but 
re placed to answer the description independently ; and that no more Rigging, in 
‘eneral is shown, than is necessary to explain the part described. ‘The Plates are 
-ngraved by Messrs. Burrerwortna, of Leeds; to whose perseverance and abilities 
ne Author feels himself greatly indebted. 


eye ee : To - 
aie n . ; 
a) JOSHUA SYDNEY HORTON, ESQ. 
Be: } * CAPTAIN R.N. 

ag al Sm, 


ig Fs “" aA Orricer’s SueeT Ancnor, has induced me to reprint it, with the addit 
6? several articles, which have been adopted since its first publication. Thes 


ik jeemed it necessary to insert, that the book might be more complete. 


7 
i 


To you, Sir, I am indebted for its introduction to the profession. — With. 
cut your encouraging aid, the work would never have been committed to the 


oress. You perused it, and were pleased to declare, that the plan on which the 


vas rad, loa a ke 


7 explanations were given, would essentially forward the interests of the service. 


peas et 


somes 


Your exertions on this occasion, can never be sufficiently estimated. As 


a British Officer, you were anxious to provide for the accommodation of the young 


Gentlemen of the Royal Navy; and to encourage an undertaking, protean wait: 


ten for their instruction, in the elements and practice of the profession. 


? geal 
To you, therefore, I have presumed to dedicate the second edition, ‘ith 
the Spend. I am conscious that you will be averse from any public acknow- 


¥ ~ | Lagment ; yet I cannot withhold this small testimony of the gratitude, with which — 
Fy * 


- 


oe 
ci 


‘ pt I subscribe myself 
bi i +t Your most obliged, 
ny 


And most obedient humble Servant, age 


) een a March 25th, 1819. 
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A KEY TO RIGGING AND SEAMANSHIP. 


RIGGING. 


THE Rigging of a Ship consists of a quantity of Ropes, or Cordage, of various Dimensions, for 
the support of the Masts and Yards. Those which are fixed and stationary, such as Shrouds, Stays, and 
‘Back stays, are termed Standing Rigging ; but those which reeve through Blocks, or Sheave Holes, are 
denominated Running Rigging ; such as Halliards, Braces, Clew-lines, Buntlines, &c. &c. These are 


occasionally hauled upon, or let go, for the purpose of working the Ship. 


Ropes are a cgmbination of several Threads of Hemp, twisted together by means of a Wheel in the 
Rope-Walk. These Threads are called Rope-Yarns, and the Size of the Rope in Diameter, will be ac~ 


- cording to the Number of Yarns contained in it. 


A Proportion of Yarns (covered with Tar) are first twisted together. This is called a Strand ; 
three, or more of which being twisted together, form the Rope: and according to the number of these 
Strands, it is said to be either Hawser-laid, Shroud-laid, or Cable-laid. 

A 


-. 


A SHROUD-LAID ROPE, Fig. 2. 


Consists of four Strands of an equal Number of Yarns, and is also laid with the Sun. 


A CABLE-LAID ROPE, Fig. 3. 


Is divided into nine Strands of an equal Number of Yarns: these nzne Strands being again laid into 
three, by twisting three of the small Strands into one. It is laid left-handed or against the Sun. 


SPUN-YARN, v 


Is made as follows :—A Piece of Junk or old Cable is untwisted, the Yarns drawn out, knotted together 
and rolled up in Balls round the hand. Three or four of these Balls are laid upon Deck, and an Enc 
out of each being taken, they are coiled in Fakes upon a Grating, or other thing, (to keep the Tar from 
the Deck) and upon every three or four Fakes Tar is rubbed by a’Brush. These are fastened by theil 
Ends to a kind of Reel called a Spun-yarn Winch, Fig. 4, and a half-hitch is taken over one of thi 
Spokes, E. The Man who spins the Yarn, retires to a convenient distance, and then, with a bris! 
motion, (holding the Yarns in his hands) he whirls the Winch round against the Sun. When it is spu! 
sufficiently, he rubs it backwards and forwards, with a piece of old Canvas, which he keeps in his hand 
reels it on the, Winch, takes another half-hitch round the Spoke E. and proceeds as before. When th 


Reel is full, it is taken off and balled. 


There is a Winch, Fig. 5, on a much better construction, used in the Merchant Service, with whic 
two boys may spin a considerable quantity of Spun-yarn in twelve hours. A Crutch (1.) is stepped int 
a mortoise of the Windlass, (2.). A Wooden Spindle goes through the Holes in the upper part of tk 
Crutch, having a small Wheel or Truck fixed to one end. That part of the Spindle which lies betwee 
the two Arms of the Crutch, is four Square, (3.) The part without is rounded, and in the end is fixe 
a Peg, (4.) A piece of Line, such as small Rat-line, (5.) well chalked, is taken Withea Turn round tl 
squared part, (3.) The Rope-Yarns are fixed to the Peg, (4.) on the rounded part: one boy walks ¢ 
with them, rubbing them with a piece of old Canvas, whilst the other (having a part of the Rat-line 
each hand) (5.) pulls briskly on the under part (a), then slackens it, restoring it again to its former pos 


tion, by hauling on the upper one. 


Thus the Wheel and Spindle are kept in a continual whirl, which renders this method very expec 


tious ; for the boy may walk the length of a large Ship with the Yarns, before there is occasion to re¢ 
them up. When it is sufficiently spun, the Bight is laid over a Hook fastened by a Laniard to one of t 
Fore Shrouds, oposite the rownded part of the Spindle, on which it is reeled by the Rat-line Stuff. T 


Bight is then taken over the Peg again, and they proceed as before. 


he 
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WORMING—SERVING—SPLICING. 5 x 


” 


os 


Spun-yarn is used for worming, serving, seizing, Sc. 


WORMING A ROPE, 


o Is filling up the divisions between the Strands by passing Spun-yarn, &c. along them, Fig. 6. This is 
___ done, in order to strengthen it, for various purposes ; and to render its surface smooth for parcelling. 


K Ne 
PARCELLING A ROPE, : . 


Is wrapping old Canvas round it, well tarred, which prepares it for serving, and secures it from being 
injured by rain water lodging between the parts of the Service when worn, 


Bath 3% THE SERVICE, 

Is clapped on by a wooden Mallet, Fig. 7, made for the purpose. It is round at the Top, but has a 
Groove cut in the head of it to receive the Rope, that the turns of the Spun-yarn may be passed with ease 
and despatch. It is done thus:—The Rope is first bowsed hand-taught by a Tackle, then wormed. 
The End of the Spun-yarn for the Service is laid upon the Rope, and two or three ‘turns passed 
round the Rope and over it, hauling them very taught. The Mallet is laid with its Groove upon the 
Rope, Fig, 8; a-turn of the Spun-yarn:is taken round the Rope and the Head of the Mallet, close 
to the la“ Zurn which was laid by hand: Another is passed in the same manner, and a third also on 
the fore part of the Mallet, leading up round the Handle, (i,) which the Rigger holds in his hand. The 
Service is always passed against the lay of the Rope, so that as the latter stretches, the tension of the 
former is not much decreased. A boy holds the Ball of Spun-yarn, (k,) at some distance from the man 
who is serving, and passes it round, as he turns the Mallet, by which he is not retarded in his 
operation. The end is put through the three or four last turns of the Service, and hauled taught. 


SPLICING. 


Ropes are joined together for different purposes, by uniting their Strands : particular forms, which 
is termed Splicing. A Splice is made by opening, and separating the Strands of a Rope, and thrusting 


them through the others which are not unlaid. The Instruments used on this Occasion, are Fids and 
Marling Suk ger" 


A FID, 


Is made according to the Size of the Rope it is meant to open, and is tapered gradually from one end to 


a the other, Fig. 9. It is commonly made of hard Wood, such as Brazil, Lignum Vite, &c. and some- 


times of Iron: when of the latter, it has an Eye in the upper End like Fig. 10. 


‘A MARLING SPIKE, : ly 
Is an Iron Pin of a similar Mould, on the upper End of which is raised a Knob, called the Head, Fig. thi 


4 
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SPLICING. 


—— 


A SHORT SPLICE. 


& . 
‘Yo splice the two ends of a Rope together, proceed thus :—Unlay the Strands for a convenient _ ee 
Length; then take an end in each hand, place them one within the other, (Fig. 12,) and draw them eloacsitae a 
Hold the strands (a. b. c.) and the end of the Rope (d.) fast in the left hand, or if the Rope be large, oh 
stop them down to it with a Rope-yarn: then take the middle end (1.) pass it over the Strand (a.) and, pa “he 
haying opened it with the Thumb, ora Marling-spike, (Fig. A.) push it through under the strand (c.) and o Aes 
haul it taught. Perform the same operation with the other ends, by leading them over the first next to 
them, and through under the second, on both sides: the Splice will then appear like Fig. 13 joie in or- Ay 
der to render it more secure, the work must be repeated: leading the ends over the third and through the © 
fourth; or the ends may be untwisted, scraped down witha oie tapered, marled, and served over with 
spun-yarn. 


AN EYE SPLICE, Fig. 14. (a.) : 


Is made by opening the end of a Rope, and laying the Strands oa f. g.) at any distance upon the stand- 
ing part, forming the Collar or Eye (a.) The End (h,) Fig. B. is pushed through the Strand next to 
it, (having previously opened it with a Marling Spike); the End (i. ) is taken over the same Strand, and | 
‘through the second;-and the End (k.) through the third, on the other side. 


THE LONG SPLICE, Fig. 15. ub x 

To make this Splice, unlay the ends of two Ropes to a convenient distance, and place them one within ~ 
the other as for the short Splice: unlay one Strand for a considerable length, and fill up the intervals 
which it leaves with the opposite Strand next to it. For Example, the Strand (1.) being unlaid for a 
particular length, is followed by the space which it leaves by the Strand (2.) ‘The Strand (3.) ‘being un- | 
- twisted to the left hand, is followed by the Strand (4.) in the same manner. The two middle Strands, | 
(5. and 6.) Fig. C. are split: an over-hand knot is cast on the two opposite halves, and the ends lead over 
the next Strand and through the second, as the whole Strands were in the short Splice: the other two 
halves are cut off. Sometimes the whole Strands are hitched, then split, and the Aa/f Strands put pk 
in the same manner ; but the surface is not so smooth, and the former method seems sufficient. When ~ 
the Strand (2.) is laid up to the Strand, (1.) they are divided, knotted, and the ends cut off in the same — 
manner; and so with (3.) and (4.) This Splice is used for lengthening a Rope which reeves sides a 
Block, or Shears el the pee of it being scarcely altered. 
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A FLEMISH EYE, Fig. 17. 


Take the end of a Rope, and unlay one Strand, (7.) Fig. 16, toa certain distance, and form the Byes / 
Fig. 17, by placing the two Strands, (8.) along the standing part of the Rope, filling "Wy? intervals 
. (marked by the shade) with the Strand (7.) till it returns and lies under the Eye with thie Strands (ae? 
‘The Ends are scraped down, tapered, marled, and served over with ah ee 
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AN ARTIFICIAL, OR SPINDLE EYE, Fig. 18. ‘y 

Unlay the end of a Rope, then open the Strands, separating every Yarn: take a piece of Wood or. 
Rope the size of the intended Eye, and hitch the Yarns round it, as described by the figure: scrape them 4 
down, marl, parcel, and serve them. ‘This makes a neat Eye for the end of a Stay. The Yarns are -§ 
here drawn greatly out of proportion, in order to render the figure distinct. hd 
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| KNOTTING. 
| yew Tomaxe Tun CUT orn BIGHT SPLICE, Fig. 19. 
| 


Cut a Rope in two, dnd, according to the size of the Collar or Eye you mean to form, lay the end of 
ne Rope upon the standing part of the other, and push the ends through, between the Strands, in the 
ame manner as for the Eye Splice, shown in the former page, This forms a Collar or Eye, (u) in the 
Sight of the Rope. It is used for Pendents, Jib-Guys, &c. 


Pe ' Tomaxr A WALL-KNOT, Fig. 21. 


_Unlay the end of a Rope, Fig. 20, and with the Strand (1) form a Bight, holding it down on the side 
if the Rope at (2): pass the end of the next (3), round the Strand (1): the end of the Strand (4), round 
he Strand (3), and through the Bight which was made at first by the Strand (1): haul them rather taught, 
ind the Knot will then appear like Fig. 21. 


To CROWN truis Knot, Fig. 23. 


. Laysone of the ends over the top of the Knot, Fig. 22, which call the first (a), lay the second (b), 
yver it, and the third (c), over (b), and through the Bight of (a): haul them taught, and the Knot with 
he Crown will appear like Fig. 23, which is drawn open, in order to render it more clear. This is called 
\ Single Wall, and Single Crown. 


ie To DOUBLE WALL tuis Knot, Fig. 24. 

Take one of the ends of the single Crown, Fig. 23, suppose the end (b), bring it underneath the part 
of the first walling next to it, and push it up through the same Bight (d): perform this operation with 
the otherStrands, pushing them up through two Bights, and the Knot will appear like Fig. 24, having a 
double Wail, and single Crown. 


% To DOUBLE CROWN Tue same Knot, Fig. 25. 

Lay the Strands by the sides of those in the single Crown, pushing them through the same Bights 
in the single Crown, and down through the double Walling: it will then be like Fig. 25, viz. stng/e walled, 
single crowned, double walled, and double crowned. ‘This is sometimes called a Tack Knot, and is also 
used for Topsail Sheets. The first Walling must always be made against the lay of the Rope: the | 
parts will thgn lay fair for the: Double Crown; so that if Figure 20 had been a Hawser-laid Rope, or 
with the Sun, the Strands (1. 3. 4.) would have been passed the contrary way. The ends are scraped 
down, tapered, marled, and served with Spun-yarn. 


i MATTHEW WALKER’S KNOT, Fig. 27, 


Is made by co. Wrating the Strands of a Rope, Fig. 26, taking the end (1) round 'the rope, and through its 
own Bight: the end (2) underneath, through the Bight of the first, and through its own Bight, and the 
end (3) underneath, through the Bights of the Strands (1 and 2), and through its own Bight. Haul them 
taught, and they form the Knot, Fig. 27. The ends are cut off. This is a handsome Knot for the end of 


a Laniard. 
‘ 


N.B. .The Knots are in general drawn very slack and open, that the parts may be more plainly de- 
monstrated : on which account they have not so neat an appearance in the plates, as when they are hauled 
taught. More Bights and Tyrns are also shown in the Drawings, than can be seen at one view! in the 
Knots, without turning the ards and forwards. 7 
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KNOTTING. 


To MAKE A SINGLE DIAMOND KNOT, Fig. 29. a, 


Unlay the end of a Hawser-laid Rope for a considerable length, Fig. 28, and with the Str; 
form three Bights down its side, holding them fast. Put the end of Strand (1) over Strand (2), 
through the Bight of Strand (3), as in the Figure: then put the Strand (2), over Strand (3), aid 
through the Bight formed by the Strand (1): and the end of (3), over (1), and through the Bight bs 
of (2). Haul these taught, lay the Rope up again, and the Knot will appear like Fig. 29. his . 
Knot is used for the Side Ropes, Jib Guys, Bell Ropes, &c. > < "ae 


sg ye 
With the Strands opened out again, follow the lead of the single Knot through two single Bights, 
the ends coming out at the top of the Knot, and lead the last Strand through two 5 gal Bights, »- 
Lay the Rope up again as before, to where the next Knot is to be made, and it will appear like 
Fig. 30., 


To make a DOUBLE ‘DIAMOND KNOT, FoR THE SAME PURPOSE, Fig. 30. 


To maxEe A SPRIT-SAIL SHEET KNOT, Fig. 33, 


Unlay two ends of a Rope, and place the two parts which were unlaid, together, Fig. 31. Make 
a Bight with the Strand(1). Wall the six Strands together, against the lay of the Rope (which being @ 
Hawser-laid must be done from the right hand to the left) exactly in the same manner that the single _ 
Walling was made with three: putting the second over the first, the third over the second, the fourth 
over the third, the fifth over the fourth, the sixth over the fifth, and through the Bight which,was made 
by the first: haul them rather taught, and the single Walling will appear like Fig. 32 ; then haul taught. 
It must be then crowned, Fig. 33, by taking the two Strands which lie most conveniently, (5 and 2) 
across the top of the Walling: passing the other Strands (1. 3. 4. 6.) alternately over, and under those 
two, hauling them taught: the Crown will be exactly similar to the Figure. ' It may be then-double 
walled, by passing the Strands (2. 1. 6, &c.) under the Wallings on the left of them, and throygh the 
same Bights, when the ends will come up for the second crowning, which is done by following the lead of 
the single Crown, and pushing the ends down through the Walling, as before, with three Strands: This 
Knot, when double walled, and crowned, is often used as a Stopper Knot, in the Merchant Service. 


. 
rad 


A STOPPER KNOT, Fig. 34, HS wae . 


Is made by single Walling and double Walling, (as described page 5) without crowning, a three strandec 
Rope, against the lay, and stopping the ends together as in the Figure. The ends, if yery short, ar: 
whipped, without being stopped. ati at sarees 


To maxe ASHROUD KNOT, Fig. 35. 


Unlay the ends of two Ropes, Fig. 36, placing them one within the other, drawing them close -— 
for splicing: then single-wall the ends of one Rope against the lay (i. e. from lefegfo right, if t! 
Rope be cable laid, as in the Figure), round the standing part of the other, Fig. 35. he ends ai 
opened out, tapered, marled down, afid served with Spun-yarn. This Knot is used, when a Shroud © 
either shot, or carried away. 


To make A FRENCH SHROUD KNOT, Fig. 37. 


Place the ends of two Ropes as before Fig. 36, drawing them close. Lay the ends (1.2. 3.) b» 
upon their own part (b), single-wall the ends (4. 5.6.) round the Bights of the other three, and | 
standing part (b), and it will appear like Fig. 37. The ends are taperedy &c. as before. This Kne: 

-much snugger, and equally secure as other. . 4 
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HITCHING—KNOTTING. 


‘S ’ | 
To make a BUOY ROPE KNOT, Fig. 39. 


Unlay the Strands of a Cable laid Rope, and also one of the sma// Strands out of each large one ; lay- 
ing the large ones again as before, and leaving the small ones out, like Fig. 38—theft single and double 
__. -wall the small Strands (as directed for the Stopper Knot, page 6), round the Rope, Fig. 39, worm them 


F ; roy along the divisions, and stop their ends with Spun-yarn, (d). 
‘ Pa ty 


a — HITCHING A ROPE, Fig. 40, 


Is performed thus :—Pass the end of a Rope, (b) round the standing part: bring it up through the Bight, 
and seize it to the standing part at (d). This is called a Hal/-Hitch. Two of these, one above the other, 
Fig. 41, is called a Clove- Hitch. ; 


To make an OVER-HAND KNOT, Fig. 42. 
Pass the end of a Rope, (b), over the standing part, (a), and through the Bight above, (c). 


_ To MAKE AN OVER-HAND, or FIGURE-OF-EIGHT KNOT, Fig. 43. 


: Take the end of a Rope, (a), round the standing part, (b), under its,own part, (d), and through the 
‘Bight, (c.) ope ‘ 
To maxr 4 BOWLINE KNOT, Fig. 46. 


_ Take the end of a Rope, (a). Fig. 44, in the right hand, and the standing part, (b), in the left, laying 
the end over the standing part: with the left hand, turn a Bight of the standing part over it, Fig. 45: 
lead the end round the standing part, through the Bight again, and it will appear like Fig. 46, 


? 


To maxe A BOWLINE KNOT vron rue BIGHT or a ROPE, Fig. 48. 


Take the Bight (a) in one hand, Fig. 47, and the standing parts (b) in the other. Throw a Kink or 

Bight over the B ght («) with the standing parts, the same as for the single Knot. Take the Bight (a) 

' Soon tht parts (b), and over the large Bights (cc), bringing it up again; it will then be complete, 
ig. 48... ‘: . 


To make A RUNNING BOWLINE KNOT, Fig. 50. 
and through the Bight (c) : make the 


rx 
aS 


___ Take the end of a Rope, Fig. 49, round the standing part (b), 
single Bowline Knot upon the part (d), and it is done, Fig. 50, 


To maxze A REEF KNOT, Fig. 52. 
g the end (a) (being 


Make an over-hand Knot as before directed, Fig. 51, round’a Yard or Spar: brin 
you) over to the /eft, and (b) to the right: take (a) round (b), draw them taught, and it. ate 


_- the next towards 
is done, Fig. 52. 
(ool ea 
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HITCHING—BENDING. 
To maxe 4 TIMBER HITCH, Fig. 53. 


‘Take the end part of a Rope (a) round a Spar or Timber Head: lead it under and over the standing 
part (b): pass several turns round its own part (c), and it is done. Ha: 


To mMAxE A ROLLING HITCH, Fig. 54. 


With the end of a Rope (a) take two round turns over a Spar, &c. at(c): pass two Half-hitches (see _ 
page 7th) round the standing part (b), and it is finished : the end may be stopped to the standing part. _ 


To MakE A MAGNUS HITCH, Fig. 56, 


Pass two round turns with the end of a Rope, (a) overa Spar, Fig. 55 ; then-bringing it before the __ a 
standing part, pass it again under the Spar, and up through the Bight which it made, Fig. 56, the end 
part being jambed by the Bight, (d). pi hae 


To Maxe A BLACKWALL HITCH, Fig. 58. 


Form a Bight, (c) Fig. 57; by putting the end (a) across under the standing part (b). Put this Bight 
over the Hook of a Tackle, Fig. 58, letting the part (d) rest upon it, and the part (a) be jammed by the 
standing part at the Cross. This is used with a Laniard, when setting up the Shrouds. 


To mMakE A CAT’S PAW, For THE SAME PURPOSE, Fig. 60. a 


Lay the end of a Rope (a), Fig. 59, over the standing part (b), forming the Bight (e), take the side of 
the Bight (c) in the right hand, and the side (d) in the left—turn them over from you, three times, and 
there will be a Bight in each hand, (c d) Fig.60. Through these put the Hook of a Tackle. 


To MAKE A SHEET BEND, Fig. 61. 


Pass the end of a Rope (a), through the Bight of another Rope (b), then round both parts of the, 
Rope (c d), and down through its own Bight. 


To maxe A FISHERMAN’S BEND, Fig. 62. 


With the end part of a Rope take two turns (c), round a spar: a Half-hitch, (see page 7), round the . 
standing part (b), and under the turns (c) ; then another Half-hitch round the standing part(b). Thisis  ~ 
used for bending the Studding-sail Halliards to the Yard. 


To make A CARRICK BEND, Fig. 64. 


Form a Bight (c), Fig. 63, by laying the end of a Rope (a), across the upper surface of its standing 
part (b). Lay the end (e) of another Rope (d) under (a and b); then following the lead of the detied _ 
line, pass it over (a), through the Bight, under (d), and up through the Bight again, Fig. 64: (c) there 
representing the end (ce) in the other figure. ; ) | 


HAWSERS are sometimes bent together thus: Fig.65. The Hawser has a Half-hitch cast on it, a 
Throat Seizing (see the next page), clapt on the standing part (b), and a round one at (a), Another 
Hawser is reeved through the Bight of this, hitched in the same manner, and seized to the standing 
part at (d e). 


And frequently the ends of two Ropes (ac), Fig. 66, are laid together: a Throat Seizing (see the 
next page) is clapped on at (e), the end (a) is turned back upon the standing part (}), and the standing 
part (¢) brought back to (c): another Throat Seizing is put on each, as at (f), Fig. 67, anda round Seizing 

~ near the end at (g): the same security is placed on the other side. ooh.) 
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HITCHING—SEIZING. 


‘ Bancosve 
} 
To make A MIDSHIPMAN’S HITCH, Fig. 69. 


_ With the end of a Rope, (a) Fig. 68, take a Half-hitch round the standing part (b); take another 
turn through the same Bight, jambing it between the parts of the Hitch—when hauled taught, it will 
appear like Fig. 69. The end may be taken round the standing part, or stopped to it. It is thus a 
Tail-tackle is clapped on a Rope, or Fall, to augment the purchase. 


7 


fie; _ SEIZING a Rope is binding the two parts together with Spun-yarn, House-line, Marline, or 
as i 7 |. small Cordage. 


, “4 To maxe a ROUND SEIZING, Fig. 73. 
\ 


Splice an Eye in the end of a Seizing, Fig. 70, and taking the other end round both parts of the 
Rope, reeve it through the Eye—pass a couple of turns—haul them taught by hand; then make a kind 
of Cat’s-paw on the Seizing, Fig. 71, by taking a turn with the Seizing by the Marling-spike, lay- 
ing the end part over the standing part, pushing the Marling-spike down through the Bight, under 
the standing part, and up through the Bight again. Heave these two turns well taught, by the Heaver 

- or Marling-spike: pass the rest, and bind them in the same manner, making six, eight, or ten turns, 
according to the size of the Rope; then push the end through the last turn, Fig. 72. Over these 
pass five, seven, or nine more, (which are termed Aiders_) always laying one less above, than below. 
‘These are not to be hove too taught, that those underneath may not be separated. The end is now 
pushed up through the Seizing, and two cross turns, Fig. 73, are taken betwixt the two parts of 
the Rope and round the Seizing, (leading the end through the last turn) and hove well taught. If 
the Seizing be small Cordage, a WALL KNOT (see Page 5,) is cast on the end; but if Spun- 
yarn, an over-hand Knot. When this Seizing is clapped on the two ends of a Rope, it is called an 
END SEIZING. If upon the Bight, as in the Figure, an EYE SEIZING—and if between the 
two others, a MIDDLE SEIZING, 


~ 


A THROAT SEIZING, Fig. 75, 


s passed with riding turns, but not crossed. A Bight is formed, Fig. 74, by laying the end (a), 
ver the standing part (b). The Seizing is then clapped on; the end put through the last turn of 
e Riders, and knotted. The end part of the Rope, Fig. 75, is turned up and fastened to the stand- 
1g part, as in the Figure, with a round Seizing. This is used for turning in Dead Eyes, Hearts, 
locks, or Thimbles. . 


jw. - 


STOPPING, is fastening two parts of a Rope together, like a round Seizing, but not crossed. 


___ NIPPERING, is making fast the two parts of a Laniard or Tackle-fall, whilst the purchase is - | 
_ fleet-d. The turns are taken cross-ways, Fig. 76, between the parts, to jamb them; and frequently 

a tound turn is taken over the Laniard, before every cross: These are called Racking Turns. Riders 
aré passed over these, and the ends fastened with a REEF KNOT, (see page 7,) if they be te 


renan, 
oS . | _ The neatest method of securing thé ends of Ropes from untwisting, is by POINTING. “Apia ni 
f G ‘ Rg es 
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POINTING—GRAFTING—MOUSE. : 


To POINT A ROPE, Figs. 79 and C. 


‘Unlay the end of a Rope as for Splicing, and stop it. Take out as many Yarns as are necessary, . 
and make Knittles: (this is done by taking separate parts of the Yarns when split, and twisting them) = 
Comb the rest down with a Knife, Fig. 77. Make two Knittles out of every Yarn which is left: lay 
half the Knittles down upon the scraped part, and the other, back upon the Rope, Fig. 78. Take a 
_ length of twine, which call the Warp, and pass three turns very taught, jambing them with a Hitch 
_ ata). Proceed, laying the Knittles backwards and forwards as before, and passing the Warp. The 
“ends may be whipped and snaked with twine, or the Knittles hitched over the Warp, and hauled 

taught. The upper Seizing must also be snaked, Fig. 79, . The Pointing will appear like Fig. C.: a 

small Becket is often worked at the end, when the Rope is large (g). If the tapered part be too 


weak for pointing, a piece of stick may be put in, proceeding as before. rea Ms 
rete) 
SNAKING is for the better securing of a Seizing, which is passed round the single part of a Rope, ae 

and therefore cannot be crossed. It is done by taking the end parts under and over the lower and m 

_ upper turns of the Seizing, Fig. 80. + 
GRAFTING A ROPE, Fig. 82, ! | ik ae 

Is done by unlaying the two ends of a Rope, placing the Strands one within the other, as for splicing, 2 > a f 


Fig. D, and stopping them at the joining. ‘The Yarns are then opened out, split, and made into 
Knittles, as before, for pointing. 'The Knittles of the lower part (a), Fig. 81, are divided, the Warp — 
passed as before, and pointed over the Rope. Proceed with the Knittles of the upper part in the 
same manner, snaking the Seizing at each end, Fig. 82. Straps of blocks are often grafted instead of 
the short Splice, particularly on the quarter-deck ; this is by no means so secure as the Splice, for if 
the pointing be worn by wet and friction, the Strap may give way—it is therefore better, that the 
Straps of blocks which are to be pointed for neatness, and without a Splice, should be made Se/vagee- _ 
fashion, (see Se/vagee, Page 12, Fig. 96,) all the parts of which bear an equal strain, and if the 
pointing give way, the Strap will hold. 7 BL ee 
N.B. The Knittles in the plates are much too large, and only a few represented, to avoid confusion,. == 


+ 


A MOUSE ror a STAY, Fig. 83, : + ae 
Is generally raised with Spun-yarn, taking a number of turns, heaving them well-taught, jambing 
them with Rope-yarns laid under, and over, alternately, and then parcelled and pointed. It is, hows 
ever, found by practice in the Merchant service, that the parcelling alone is sufficient, which is tapered — 
and marled down, according to the shape required.—Fig. 83, represents the Mouse made with parce - 
‘ling. Knittles for’ pointing, made of Hambro’ line, &c. according to the size of the Stay, are middlec, 
laid with their Bights just above the head of the Mouse at(»), and the Warp passed round, prow 
ceeding as before-mentioned in pointing. As they rise on the Mouse, more Knittles are added; ard 
when got past the thickest part, they are decreased. ‘They are frequently worked a little distance Y 
below the Mouse, on the Stay, according to fancy: the service of the Stay is taken over their ends, 
to secure them—the Warp is House-line, Marline, &c. 


} 4 
_ PUDDINGS ror tur YARDS or MASTS, Fig. 84, are ne) 


Are made by splicing an Eye (see Page 4,) in each end-of a piece of Rope, according .to th¢ size 7 
intended, then serving it over with Spun-yarn, increasing the turns from each end towards the midlle; 
_ which tapering, gives it the shape of the figure. If it be for a mast, it is pointed over, for nehess ye 
-—a Laniard or Lashing is spliced into one of the eyes. : i 1 a 
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GASKETS—MATS, &e. 


A DOLPHIN, Fig. 85, 


_ Is made in the same manner that the Pudding was begun, having an Eye in each end ; but no Service 
_ raised, It is wormed, and parcelled, to make the surface even, and then pointed over Fig. 85. In one 
_ End is spliced’a Lashing, or Laniard, and when the two Ends are lashed round the Mast, &c. the Lash- 
_ ing is passed cross-ways, over and under one Eye, then over and under the other, and the End part 
afterwards taken in a circular form round the crossing: Fig. 86. This is called a Rose-lashing. 

¥ Foxes for Gaskets, &c. are made by taking a number of Rope-yarns from three upwards, according to 
the size intended, and twisting them on the Knee, rubbing them well backwards and forwards with a 
piece of Canvas.—Spanish Foxes are made by twisting single Rope-yarns in the same manner. ‘hey 
are then made into a kind of Coil over the Thumbs, and twisted (that they may hang clear, and not 
_- impede the operation), like those represented in the Figure for the Mat. 


GASKETS, Fig. 88, 


_ Are made by taking three or four Foxes according to the size, middling them over a Pump-bolt, &c. 
and plaiting the three or four Parts together for the length of the Eye, Fig. 87. The Plaiting is formed 
by bringing the outside Fox on each side alternately over to the middle. The outside one is laid with 
the right hand, and the remainder held and steadied with.the left. When this is done, take the other 
Parts (b), (having shifted the Eye part so that it fies over the Bolt, Fig. 88.) and work the whole to- 
gether in the same manner; add another Fox at (a), and work it for a convenient length, then diminish 
it towards the End, taking out a Fox at proper intervals. When finished, one End must be laid up, the 
others plaited, and then the one hauled through. 


POINTS for reefing Sails are plaited with Foxes. They are sometimes of one Piece, or single, and 


when this is the case, the Plaiting is begun in the Middle with seven or more Foxes, worked in the 
same manner, and tapered, by reducing the Foxes towards each End. Over-hand Knots are cast on, 
when reeved through the Gromets in the Sails, and jambed taught by reeving one End through the 


ie: Hole of a Sheave, taking hold of the End, and pushing the Sheave with the feet. ‘They are more com- 
_ monly made what is called Rope-band fashion, in two Parts, having an Eye in one End of each Leg 
like the Gasket, Fig. 88; but this Eye is worked long and small, that a Turn may be taken in it before’ 


the End of the other Leg is put through, which makes it double, (as will be mentioned page 53.) One 
_ Fox is turned up as before; but as they are continually beating against the Sail, the Ends are whipped 
with Twine, and stuck through the whole with a sail Needle. 


4 SENNIT is made by plaiting Rope-yarns in the same Manner that the Foxes were worked for 
_ the Gasket. w 

To make A WROUGHT MAT, Fig. 89. 

GA A Piece of Hambro’ Line, &c. is stretched in an horizontal Direction, as in the Figure: and Foxes, 

according to the Breadth intended, are hung over it. The Fox nearest the left Hand, (c), has a Turn 

twisted in its two Parts, and one Part given to the Man opposite, (two People being employed.) The 


\ . mext Fox (d), has also a Turn twisted in its two Parts, and one Part given back: the remaining End is 
twisted round the first which was given back, (as in the Figure), and that again round its own Part., 


__ Proceeding in this manner with the other Foxes, the Mat will appear in the working as described in 


the Plate, until the whole of the Foxes are put in. The two to the left (h), are always twisted | 


together, till those to the right Hand are worked to them, in order to keep inthe Turns each time. At 


_ the Bottom, another Piece of Hambro’ Line is put in: the Ends of the Foxes split, and hitched round 
it, then put through the other Twists with a Marline-spike. To render the Surface of these Mats softer, — 
_- Strands of old Rope are cut in Pieces of about three Inches in length, pushed through the Divisions-of | 


the Twists, and then opened out... These Yarns are called THRU MBS. 


- 


Bitass.. A GROMET, Fig. 9, : 


3 * Ta'made by unlaying a Strand of a Rope, : Fig. 90, rea Part over the other, and with the long — 


trpgcee 
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MAT—TURK’S-HEAD—LEAD—LENGTHENING A ROPE. 


To MAKE A WOVE MAT. 


A flat Piece of Wood called a Sword (d), Fig. 92, is used. This is put alternately between the 
Parts of the Spun-yarn, or Sennit, stretched over two Pieces of Hambro’ Line, as in the figure. The 
Warp of Spun-yarn (e), is placed through the Parts which the Sword has opened, and jambed by it, 
close to the Head: a Piece of Spun-yarn (i), is put slack through the same Divisions at the opposite 
End, and left there. The Sword is taken out, passed under, and over the other Parts, as before, and 
each End of the Warp passed and jambed taught. The Piece of Spun-yarn (i), which was left at 
the opposite End, is now lifted up, and brings the Parts as they were first divided by the Sword: 
the Warp is passed as before, and the Work continued until the Whole is completed. a 


A TURK’S-HEAD, Fig. 95, 


Is worked with Log-line, &c. as an ornament to Bell or Man-ropes, and is made thus—Take a clove- | 
hitch (see page 7) with the Line round the Rope, Fig. 93: bring the Bight (d) under the Bight (g), 
and take the end up through it: it will then appear like Fig. 94—-make another cross with the Bights, 
and take the end down, after which follow the lead: and it will form a kind of Crown or Turban, Fig. 95. 


A SELVAGEE, Fig. 96, 


Is made by laying Rope-yarns in a Bight, round two Timber-heads, &c. and marling thém down with 
Spun-yarn. Large ones of Spun-yarn are sometimes made for getting in the lower masts, as will be 
mentioned hereafter. Straps for Blocks are very neat made in this manner, particularly leading Blocks > 
on the Shrouds for the running Rigging, which are sometimes worked with Spanish Foxes. 


A SHEEP SHANK, Fig. 98, 


Is made for shortening a Back-stay, &c.—a half-hitch is taken with the standing parts (a), round the 
Bights (b), when it will appear like the Figure. ’ 


a 


Tus HAND-LEAD, Fig. 98, 


Is a Plummet of 7, 8, or 9 pounds weight. It is shaped like the Figure; having a hole in the upper 
extremity, through which is reeved a Gromet (c), being well served over, to keep it from chafing. In 
the end of the lead-line there is a long Eye spliced, which is also served over. The eye is reeved 
through the Gromet, and taken over the Lead, being thus secured. This line is about twenty fathoms ~ 
in length, and particularly marked as follows:—At the distance of two and three fathomssy, a piece of 
black leather is thrust through the Strands—at jive fathoms, a white rag—at seven fathoms, a red one— 


at ten, and thirteen, black leather ; and at seventeen, a red rag. 


Tue DEEP-SEA LEAD, 


Is shaped like the hand lead; but is more ponderous, weighing from twenty to thirty pounds. 


To LENGTHEN a ROPE sy an ADDITIONAL STRAND. 


Cut the Strand at the bottom of the plate, Fig. 100, and unlay it as far as (b), and there cut the 
‘Strand (b)—Unlay those two Strands the same length, Fig. 99: and cut the Strand (c) at (d). Draw 
the two parts of the Rope asunder to the proper distance, laying the end part of the longest Strand (d), 

" Rastact on the other fo) Intreduce the additional Strand (e), lay it on at (d) to (e), 
shed through, 
f ‘sails, when 
‘ee feet apart: 
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BLOCKS. 


BLOCKS are variously shaped, according to their Use and Situation in the Ship. A Block consists 
of a Shell, Sheave, and Pin: and from the Number of these Sheaves, it derives its Name, viz. a Block 
with one Sheave is called single : ‘with two, double :. with three, treble: and with four, four-fold. 


The SHELL of a Block is made of Ash, or Elm, Fig. 101, and has one, or two Scores or Néichesd 
cut at each End (a), according to its size : these Scores are for the Purpose of admitting a Strap, which 
goes round the Block ; and in its Centre, is a Hole for a Pin (b). ‘The Shell is hollow, and in the 
inside, is placed a solid Wheel, called aSHEAVE, Fig. 102: made of Lignum Vite, Brass, or Iron. 
In the Centre of this Sheave, is a Hole for a Pin or Axis, on which it turns. This is frequently strength- 
ened, by letting in a Piece of Brass, called a Coak, or Bush. Round the Circumference of the Shéave 


is a Groove, that the Rope which foes over it, may play with ease. The Sheave is placed in the Shell: . 


and the Pin (c), is put through both the Shell and Sheave. 


; 


The SINGLE BLOCK appears like Fig..103,—the DOUBLE BLOCK like Fig, 104, and the 
TREBLE BLOCK like Fig. 105. oo 


TOPSAIL SHEET BLOCKS, Fig. 106, 

Have a shoulder, or Projection, at the lower End, to prevent the Sheets, or Ropes which reeve through 
AZ them, from jambing. 
. “LONG TACKLE BLOCKS, Fig. 107, 
i Are made like two single Blocks, the one large, the other small: the large one, being above the 
; small one. 
4 SHOE, or LEG-AND-FALL BLOCKS, Fig. 108, 

Are also made like two single Blocks ; _but the Sheave of the upper one, lies in a contrary direction, to 


that of the lower one. 


’ 


s SNATCH BLOCKS, Fig. 109, 
3 Have one side of the Shell, open above the Sheave ; by which, the Bight of a rope may .be placed in, 
Bh. and taken out at pleasure ; ‘without the necessity of reeving the end through. A hole is bored through 


the upper end, to admit a lashing. Small ones are used for hauling in the deep-Sea Lead: and large 
: ones, iron bound, for receiving the Bight of a Hawser, when warping the Ship. (See Iron-bound 
= Blocks, page 16.) . 


‘ 
: SISTER BLOCKS, Fig. 110, 


: Have two Sheave-holes, one above the other; but frequently in the Merchant Service, only a round 
hole in the lower Block, instead of the Sheave, like the Figure. A Score (g) is cut between the 
Blocks, and one at each end of them, for Seizings. They are hollowed out on eect side of the Shell, 
for a Shroud to lie in. 


CLEW-LINE BLOCKS, Fig.111, as 


rope reeves. In these Shoulders are holes, bored vertically, (h), to receive a strap. 


ea 7 a 


Are strap bound—that is, they have a shoulder on each side of the Cheek, next to the end, where the — 


pe ec ae 


BLOCKS, Xe. 
ae ete 
A MONKEY BLOCK, Fig. 112; 


Is made with a Saddle, to nail upon the Topsail Yards in Merchant Ships, for the Bunt-lines to reeve 
through. Sometimes it has a Swivel above the Saddle, to permit the Block to turn, when used for a 
Leech-line. 


A DEAD EYE, Fig. 113, 


Is a large circular piece of wood, having a Groove in its sireuméexaness for a Shroud to lie in. The 
three holes, or eyes, are for a Laniard to reeve through. 


A HEART, Fig. 114, * 


Is a block of wood, with a large hole in the centre; at the bottom of which, are four or five scores: 
round the outside, a Groove is cut, to admit a rope, called a Stay, &c. 


A HEART ror a COLLAR, Fig. 115, ° 


Is sometimes open at the lower end: opposite to which, the Laniard is passed, It has a Groove on each 
side (k), for the Seizing to lie in. A Heart, Fig. 116, is often used, in the Merchant Service, with a 
round hole (1), for the heel of the Jib Boom to rest in; which is bevelled for that purpose. The bottom 
of the Heart (m), is also bevelled, according to the Steeve of the Bowsprit. 


A NINE-PIN BLOCK, Fig. 117, 


is shaped something like the Pin from which it derives its name: and is placed in the Breast-work, 
for the running rigging, which leads down by the Mast, to reeve through. 


A TRUCK, Fig. 118, 


{s rounded, having a hole bored vertically for a Rope to reeve through. In the middle is a score (n), for 
a Seizing: and down the back, a Groove for a Shroud to lie in. , 


A BULL?’s EYE, Fig. 119, 
{s a kind of wooden Thimble, with a hole in the centre, and a Groove in the circumference. 
“ A RACK, Fig. 120, 


Is a peace of wood ; through the holes of which belaying Pins are stuck—at the back part, are several 
Scores for the Shrouds to lic i in; towhich it is seized. 


. 


An EUPHROE, Fig. 121, 


i 
Is a long piece of wood ; having a number of holes, through which the Crow-foot for the Awning, &c. 
is reeved. e.* 


CLEATS, 


Are pieces of wood for various purposes, as represented by the different Figures. Fig. 122 is called a 
SLING CLEAT. ‘One of these, is nailed on each side of the slings on the Yards: Fig, 123, a STOP’ 
CLEAT. Such are nailed on the Bowsprit, for the Gammoning, Collars, &c.: and sometimes, on the 
Yard Arms. Fig. 124, a BELAYING CLEAT.. This is nailed or bolted to the side, for the purpose 
of belaying the Running-rigging to. Fig. 125, a MASI’ CLEAT. This is made with a Score, to 
admit a Seizing ; a long hole in the centre for an under Seizing: and two round holes, by which the 
Seizing may be crossed. A COMB CLEAT, Fig. 126, is merely used for leading a rope through ; or 
for keeping it in its place.—For a Shroud Cleat, see page 16, 
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STRAPPING. 
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A STRAP ror a BLOCK, Fig. 127, 


Is served over with Spun-yarn, and the two ends are spliced together with a shoré splice, (see page 4 

the Scores being well tarred. This Splice, Fig. 128, (a) is placed over the end of the Block, opposi'» 
_ to where the Rope reeves. Close under the Block, a round Seizing (see page 9), is clapped on wit 
_ Riding-turns, and crossed. 


An [RON THIMBLE, with a hook, Fig. 129, is frequently strapped to Blocks. When this : 

done, the Strap is reeved through the eye of the hook, and over the Groove of the Thimble (d).- 

The Splice is then made, placed as above: and the Thimble Seizing is clapped on, between the ‘Thim 
ble and the Block, Fig. 130. 


A TAIL BLOCK, Fig. 131, 


Is strapped with an Eye-splice, (see page 4.) ‘this Splice, which lies under the Block, having th 

ends combed, and marled down, is served over with Spun-yarn, and the end of the rope whipped; bu 

_ more frequently, a stop (a), is put on at some distance from the Splice. The tail is then unlaid, an 

the Strands plaited, as mentioned for Gaskets (page 11): and often, instead of this, the Yarns, whe 
opened out, are marled down like a Selvagee, (see page 12.) 


A BLOCK straprep with a LONG anp SHORT LEG, Fig. 132, 


Is seized in the Eye, or Bight, with a round Seizing (see page 9): the Short Leg (b) has an Eye splicec ; 
3m the end of it; the other Leg is left long, to pass round a Yard, &c. reeve through the Eye (b). 
and be hitched or seized to its own part. Blocks are also strapped in the same manner, with two shor’ 
_ Legs ; having an Eye in each, for a Seizing to pass through. : | 


A CLUE-LINE BLOCK, Fig. 133. 


Is strapped in the last-mentioned manner: the Bight of the Strap is put over the head of the Block 
and the ends are reeved through the shoulder on each side: the Seizing is clapped on as before. ‘ 


A THREE, or FOUR-FOLD BLOCK, Fig. 134, 


Is double strapped, having two Scores in the Shell, for that purpose: the Strap is wormed, parcelled, 
and served, (sometimes only wormed and served) and spliced together: then, being doubled, the Splice 
and the other Bight are put over the Block, The Seizing is clapped on both parts as before, with this 
only difference ; that it is crossed both ways, through the double parts of the Strap. 


These Blocks being so unweildy, require a purchase to heave the Strap out: anda wedge, or large 
Fid, to fix it in. “When this Block is strapped on board Merchant Ships, it is generally done ina ~ 
vertical direction; reeving a rope through one of the Sheave-holes, and making it fast to a ring-bolt, 
&e.; then hooking a Stay Tackle, (c), Fig. 135, to the two Bights of the Strap: and setting it taught. 

_ A Frapping, or temporary Seizing, is next put on above the Block: and hove well taught by a heaver. 
A large Fid (e) is driven in, betwixt the head and the frapping: and.a Stop of Spun-yarn (d), (which ; 
is too low down in the plate) is clapped on: being reeved through the upper part of the Sheave-hole on 
_ each side, and nippered round the strap with a Heaver; which keeps it in its place. The Fid is then 
_ knocked out, the frapping taken off, and the Seizing clapped on as before. In Men of War, and East 
: Indiamen, when these Blocks are strapped, they usé a Chock, instead of a Fid: and a Wedge is driven 
in, between the Chock, and the Block. The Nipper (d), is taken round both the Strap ana Block, and 
hove taught with a Heaver. . 
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BLOCKS—TACKLES, &e. 


Blocks strapped with iron, are either single, double, or treble. 


A TOP BLOCK, Fig. 136, 


Is a single Iron-bound Block: and is used for reeving the top rope pendent through, when swaying up 
the Topmasts. 


The UPPER TOP-TACKLE BLOCK is double or treble, and strapped similarly to the Top 
Block. 


Tue LOWER TOP-TACKLE BLOCK, Fig. B, 


Is either double or treble: and is also iron-bound ; having a Swivel in the iron Strap (g), that the 
Turns may be taken out of the Top-tackle Fall, if twisted, by slueing the Block round. 


A SHROUD CLEAT, Fig. F, 


Omitted in page 14, is shaped like the Figure; having Scores for the Seizings (i), which are snaked, 
(see page 10) and a Groove in the part where the Shroud lies. 


A TACKLE, 


Is a purchase, formed by reeving a Rope through two, or more Blocks, to render easy the hoisting of 
any weight. The smallest purchase of this kind, is made by reeving a Rope through a single Block, 
Fig. 138. This is called a Whip. 


A GUN TACKLE PURCHASE, Fig. 139, 


Is made, by reeving a rope through a single Block (a); then through another single~ Block (d), and 
making the end (c), fast to the Strap of the single Block (a). (c) is called the standing Part, be- 
cause it is fixed: (ce) the running part: and (f) the Fall, or part hauled upon. 

If a rope be reeved through a single Block, Fig. 140, it is called a Whip, as before mentioned : 
and if the Block of another Whip (i), be strapped to the Fall of that, it is called Whip upon Whip. 


A LUFF TACKLE, Fig. 141, 


Consists of a double and single Block: each strapped with a Hook and Thimble. The Fall (b), is 
reeved through one of the Sheave-holes of the double Block (a); then through the single one; through 
the double one again: and the end makes fast with a Sheet-bend (see page 8) to a Becket (c), spliced 
round the Strap of the single Block (d). ; 

If these Blocks be strapped with ‘Tails, instead of Hooks and Thimbles; the purchase is then called 
a Tail, or Figger Tackle. 


A RUNNER TACKLE, Fig. 142, 


Is the same Purchase as a Luff Tackle, applied to a Runner; which is a large Rope (c), reeved 
through a single Block (a), hooked to a Thimble, in the end of the Pendent (b). 


A SNATCH BLOCK, Fig. G, 


Is frequently iron-bound, with a swivel Hook (a). This is used for placing the Bight of a Hawser, or 
large rope in, when warping the Ship, &c.: and to prevent the Bight from slipping out, if the rope be 


suddenly slackened ; an iron clasp is fitted in the Strap which goes over the Snatch, and is fastened by \ 


a Toggle Bolt (b). 
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GETTING IN THE MASTS—BOWSPRIT. 


tie 


The Mizen-mast is first got in; for which purpose, the Sheers are placed before the partners, or 
ole (d), which the Mast is to enter; and the lower Purchase Block is lashed on, a little above the 
ntre of gravity of the Mast: that it may have a cant upwards. But in preference to this lashing, 
stout Selvagee, made of Spun-yarn, should be taken round the Mast (a), Fig. 146: the Bight put 


‘rough the strap of the lower Purchase Block, and a Toggle clapped in. This, from its pliability, 
vill be sure to hold, and is quickly done. — 


_ Two Girt-line Blocks, one on each side of the Mast-head (b), are lashed, to be ready to get the 
“gging over-head: and to hoist men on the Tressle-trees, in order to place it properly. The end of 
tse Girt-line, which was made fast to one of the Sheer Heads (c), is taken round the Mast under 
‘se Bibbs. This is called a Back Rope. 


__ When the Mast is high enough, this Back Rope is hauled upon; which places it in a vertical direc- 
on, over the Partners, or Hole (d). Some Hands on deck algo assist at the Heel of the Mast, to make 
© enter. The purchase fall is then eased: and, when fairly entered, they lower away: the people 
a the Hold placing the Tenon (e), in the Heel, into a Mortise of a large piece of Oak Timber, called 
) Step; which is bolted, on the upper part of the Kelson. 


When the Mizen-mast is fixed, the Sheers are moved forwards by the Guys and Heel Ropes, as. 
en in Fig. 144: and placed before the Partners.of the MAIN-MAST. This, and the Fore-Mast, 
e got in, and stepped, in the same manner. 


THE BOWSPRIT, Fig. 147, 


~ 


[as its part within board, to the Heel, eight square: and from thence, rounded all the way to the 
ap.—The Cap (A) is a large Block of Elm, with two holes: one round, the: other square: it is 
riven on the outer end of the Bowsprit, the square hole going over the Tenon. In this Cap are several 
ron bolts, the use of which will be mentioned hereafter. . 


Within the Cap, large pieces of Elm are bolted on each side, to the Bowsprit ; and underneath 
hese, two Blocks with Sheeves. The former (e) are called the Bees, and the latter, the Bee Blocks, 
Vithout the squared part are Cleats, which are called the Gammoning Cleats (a): and above them, is 
“piece of wood called a Saddle (f); having holes in it for the running-rigging to reeve through. About 
wo-thirds out, is a Saddle for the Jib-boom (g): (except the heel rests in the Fore Stay Heart, shaped 
ke Fig. 116, page 14), and another (h), for the Parral of the Spritsail Yard. 


_ When the Bowsprit steps on Deck, it is slung like the lower Masts ; but, if it step between decks, 
hen the after Guys of the Sheers are eased, so that their heads may project forwards. 
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GETTING IN THE LOWER MASTS. 


Ships have three lower Masts, and the Bowsprit, which may be also termed a Mast. These are 
of various lengths and diameters, according to the size of the vessel. : 


The first of these is called the Fore-JMast, from its situation, being placed in the fore part of the 
Ship. The second and largest, the M©ain-Jast, being near the centre; and the third, the Mizen- 
Mast, which is nearest to the Stern. The Bowsprit projects over the Stem; and rises upwards in 
a sloping direction, which is termed stzving. doce 
Ships of War, and East-Indiamen, have their Masts formed of different pieces. They are called 
Made- Masts. f 


Fig. 143, represents one of these Masts—(a) the Iron Hoops—(d) the Hoops of the Fish—(c) the 
Tressle-Trees, with Scores to admit the Cross-Trees. The Tressle-Trees are strong pieces of Oaky 
bolted together, and to the Mast-head. They rest on the Checks, or Hounds, of the Mast; which 


project out, and are further supported, by two large Brackets on each side, called B2ds (b). i 


SHEERS, Fig. 144, a 


met 


For getting in the lower Masts, and Bowsprit, are made of two large Spars: a strong lashing secure: 
them by their heads (a). Over the head of the Sheers, at the lashing, a large three or four-fold 
Block (b), according to the size of the largest Mast.to be got in, is secured ; connecting itself by 
a fall to another Block (c). At the head of the Sheers are four ropes, called Guys; two leading fot 
wards, and two aft (d). Also at the upper end of one Spar, a Girt-line Block (e), is made fast: and its 
line reeved through it. This is to hoist up a man, in case of emergency. At each heel of the Sheers, 
there is a Tail-tackle (f), leading aft: and two others (g;) are overhauled forwards. 1 ; ee 


Previously to the Sheers being raised, two planks 8 2.), long enough to lie over three beam: ‘ae 
which are shored below, are placed upon deck on each side, for their heels to rest on, he 


The lashing of the Sheers is passed like a Throat-Seizing, not too taught ; and then the Heels c/ 
Sheers are drawn asunder. They are laid over the Taffarel (h), Fig. 145; and (if the Ship do ne 
carry a Poop,) to make them rise easier, a Spar is laid athwart, over the Fife-Rails (i). The lower 
Purchase Block is then taken forwards, (the fall (k), being overhauled) to the Breast-hook, or the 
Ring-bolt in the Stem, for the Main-Stay. The fall being taken through a leading Block, is broughy — 
to the Capstern, and hove upon. The cross Spar (i), cants the Sheers; and their heels are prevente’ 
from flying forwards, by the Tail-tackles. ” Tie 


ia 


When the Sheers are up, they are moved forwards or aft, by the Guys, and Heel-ropes. 


The Guys are hauled taught; and the Block cast off from the Breast-hook. 
Baki. 
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GETTING IN THE MASTS. 
pee 
TO GET IN A NEW MAST BY THE OLD ONE, WITHOUT SHEERS, Fig. 148. 


If a Cutter, or Sloop have a damaged Mast, and be so circumstanced, that she cannot procure Spars 
(of sufficient dimensions) to hoist in a new one by, strip all the rigging, except the Runner Pendents (»). 
off the damaged Mast: take the Runners and Tackles to the Chains, setting them taught: two for 

and aft Guys (m), to the Mast-head, and also a Girt-line Block (k). Secure the Mast above t» 
Partners, with fore and aft Tackles (p) ; and Heel-ropes from side to side (s). Lash the Purchase-bloc™ 
(0), tothe Mast-head. Whilst this is doing, let the deck be well shored below. When all is secure. 
saw the old Mast off close to the Deck, wedging it as it is sawn: and being cut through, move it a ', 
by the Guys and Heel-ropes, as before. Drive a large bolt into the head of the stump (q), remain- 
ing in the hold; and (the lower Purchase-block (r), being lashed to it) hoist it out. The n-« 
Mast is then got.in by the purchase, as before: and when stepped, the upper Purchase-block (>), 
may be shifted to the new Mast-head; the lower one, toggled to the Selvagee, (see page 18) © 
the old Mast: and the Runners, Guys, &c. being cast off, the old Mast may be hoisted out by ti- 


new one. 


+ 7 w& 


re 


The lower Masts and Bowsprit being stepped, the Ship is ready for rigging: and, as the Mais 
forwards depend greatly on the Jatier, it may be first secured. A 


* 


- * : ; a 
In order to keep the Bowsprit down firm, and to resist the great force of the Stays, which suppi:. 

the Masts forwards, it is confined to its situation by the Gammoning, Bobstays, and Shrouds. Pic 
viously to these being fixed, it is swigged down by a cask of water (a), Fig. 149; or by a bow, 
suspended to its outer extremity. A pair of slings, or a strap, is passed round the Bowsprit end: tis — 
double Block (b), of a Luff Tackle is hooked to it; and the lower one (c), to a pair of slings round | 
the cask, which is hoisted up, and remains till the Gammoning is secured. | 


+ 
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The Gammoning is a rope passed with eight, ten, or twelve turns, (according to the size of ti: 
ship) over the Bowsprit, and through a hole in the Cutwater (m). The end is passed through ti 
hole, over the Bowsprit, and either clinched, or spliced with an eye round the standing part: another — 
turn is taken over the Bowsprit, through the hole, and over the Bowsprit again. The turns on the 
Bowsprit lie one before the other: those in the hole, one abaft the other; because, the Cleats on th 
Bowsprit, lie before the hole in the Cutwater. ‘The Bight of the Gammoning is put through the eye 1 _ 
the end of a Runner (n): and either toggled, or Cat’s-pawed to a hook at the end of it. This Runner 

reeves through a Tail-block, made fast (or a block lashed) to the hole for the Bobstay (0), in the — 
‘Cutwater: and leads through the Hawse-hole (p). The double Block of a Luff-tackle (q), is hooked 
to the Runner within board: and the single Block, being hooked to one of the Ring-bolts, the fall © 
taken to the Capstern. a 


> 


The Gammoning is then hove well taught; and when sufficiently so, nippered with Spun-yarn to tc _ 
standing part ; by passing some turns round both parts, and a few alternately round one and the other, — 
These are called Racking Turns, (see page 9, Fig. 76). The Luff-tackle (q), is then eased off, the — 
Toggle taken out, and one or two more turns passed, and hove taught in the same manner: and so one 


with the rest. ‘ 
a. 


When the regular number of turns is taken; the end part is passed round the whole of them; anc Y 
hove taught, as before, till the whole is expended. These last are called frapping Turns (D); 9» 
which, great power is gained in taughtening the other—the end is stopped to the standing part. 
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GAMMONINGS—STAY-COLLARS, &c. 


Tur GAMMONING, Fig. 150, 


Is frequently used. A large Strap has its two ends spliced together, wormed, parcelled, served, and 
then doubled. One Bight of the Strap reeves through a large bolt, (well leathered) in the top of 
the Cutwater (q): and in each Bight, is seized a small heart (r.s.) The Bight (r), goes over the 
Bowsprit, and is secured to the Bight (s), by a Laniard (w). This Laniard is set up by a Spanish 
Windlass, thus:—A Spar (t), is laid over the Bowsprit, and the Cathead, or Bows: and the Laniard 
being taken round it, is Cat’s-pawed to the Heaver (v), (like the Seizing to the Marling-spike, Fig. 71 
page 9) and hove round, till sufficiently taught: the parts are nippered, as in the former page ; frédil 
turns are taken; and when as many as requisite are passed, the Laniard (w), and the Bights (x), are 
frapped together as before. f 


_ When the Ship has no Cutwater, Fig. 151, the Gammoning is taken through a Ring-bolt (a), 
driven into the fore part of the Stem. It is set up with a Spanish Windlass, as before, and as many 
frapping turns taken as will conveniently lie. . ‘ 


When there is no Ring-bolt, Fig. 152,-the Gammoning is taken through a hole in the Stem ; but in 
this case, no frapping turns can be taken ; therefore, as it is set up, each turn is nailed down to the Bow- 
sprit, having a piece of leather under the head of every nail. It is commonly set up with a Spanish 
Windlass on each side, The Gammoning being middled, is nailed down; one turn is taken before, and 
another abaft: it is set up on both sides, and nailed, till the whole is expended. . 


Many Ships have a projecting Knee, with a Griffin’s Head, &c. carved on (c). The Bowsprit is 
then secured by two Gammonings, as in the Figure: one through the hole in the Stem (b), and the other 
round the Knee (c). If a space were left between the Knee and the Bowsprit, aud the hole in the Stem 
made lower down, these Gammonings might be frapped. Many masters object to the Bowsprit being 
confined down on the Knee, thinking it better that it should have a little play. 


The Collars for the Fore Stays, Bobstays, and Bowsprit Shrouds, are next got on; for which pur- 
pose, two Spars are lashed together, in the form of a pair of Sheers: and the ends of these Spars rest 
one on each side over the Bows, Fig. 153. The other ends which are lashed together, are slung under, 
the Bowsprit, just below the Cleats (ce), which are nailed on to stop the Collars from coming in; and 
upon these Spars is placed a grating (f), for the men to stand on. 


When the Ship carries a FORE SPRING STAY, its Collar is put on next to the Cleats; but when 
there is no Spring Stay, the Fore Stay Collar is placed there, and fitted to the Heart thus: the Collar is 
wormed, parcelled, and served, the two ends spliced together, and doubled, Fig. 154; after which, the 
Splice and the Bight next to it, (h), are laid over the Heart (1), Fig. 155, and the parts then lie down the - 
sides in the Groove. It is secured to the Heart, by a Seizing passed round the Heart and Collar; two 
scores being made for that purpose (k). As this round Seizing cannot be crossed, it is snaked, as men- 
tioned page 10, Fig. 80. A Lashing is spliced round one of the Bights (1): the Heart is laid on the 
upper side of the Bowsprit: and the Bights hanging down on each side, the Lashing is passed through 
them alternately, underneath the Bowsprit, by the men on the grating ; and hove taught by a Heaver. 
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BOBSTAYS. 


Tur BOBSTAY COLLAR, Fig. 156, 


Is wormed, parcelled, and served, having an Eye spliced in each end. A Dead Eye is placed in the 
Bight, and a round seizing (see page 9), is clapped on. This lies underneath the Bowsprit, and the 
lashing is passed through the Eyes over the upper part of it. In the Royal Navy, there are two of these, 
one placed before the other. 


BOWSPRIT SHROUD COLLARS, 


Of which there are two, are lashed over the Bowsprit in the same manner, with a Heart, or Dead Eye, 
one lying on each side; but more frequently in Merchant Ships, the Hearts are both seized into one 
Collar, Fig. 157; and the lashing is passed through the Eyes over the Bowsprit. The ends of all the 
lashings are whipped, and seized down to the standing part. 


Tue BOBSTAYS, Fig. 158, 


In large vessels, are Cable-laid; but in smaller ones, Hawser-laid. ‘They are wormed, parcelled, and 
served, led through a hole in the Cutwater, and have the two ends spliced together. A Dead Eye (m), 
is seized in with a round Seizing (see page 9), the splice laying on the upper side of it. They are set 
up thus: A rope called a Lanzard (n), is spliced to the Heart or Dead Eye, under the Bowsprit ; passing 
' alternately through the Heart or Dead Eye (m), in the Bobstay, and the one it is spliced to: the double 
Block of a Luff-tackle (0), is hooked to a Cat’s-paw or Black-wall Hitch (see Figs. 57 and 59, page 8), 
on the Laniard: the single Block (p), hooks to a Selvagee, round the Knight-head. ‘This is bowsed 
taught: and another Luff-tackle (q), being hooked in the same manner to the fall of this, it is set up. 
The Laniard is then nippered with Rope-yarn (see page 9), and the Tackles taken off. This purchase 
of the Tackles is called Luff-upon-Luff. The end is taken through between the Seizing and Dead Eye 
(m): one turn is taken round the single part of the Bobstay, the remaining turns round both parts, and 

e end stopped; or if it be long, it may be frapped round the parts of the Laniard (n). Ships in the 
Merchant Service, which carry two pair of Bobstays, frequently have the Laniard of the outer pair, to 
lead through a Heart or Dead Eye; the Collar of which, is lashed to the Bowsprit end, just within the 
Cap; a Cleat being nailed there for that purpose. | 


Ships which carry no Figure Head, such as Coasters, whose Cat-heads are in general very forward, 
have their Bobstays led through a hole in the Stem, lik - Fig. 159. They. have a double Block turned 
into the Collar (a): and a single one (b), is seized in the Bobstay. The reason why they have not Dead 
Eyes, is ; because, when the Anchor is hove up, the Bobstay laying so near the Bows, the Stock is apt to 
get foul of them. They are therefore let go occasionally: and the Bights of the Bobstay are triced up 
~ to the Bowsprit, as in the Figure. . . 


I 


Tut BOWSPRIT SHROUD, Fig. 160, 


Has a hook and thimble (r), spliced into one end: and a Heart or Dead Eye (s), into the other. It is 


_» served over. The lower end (r), is hooked to an Eye-bolt in the Bends, forward: and the upper one (s), 


a a up with a Laniard, to the Heart or Dead Eye inthe Collar, with Luff upon Luff; like the 
Bobstay. iF 


Fr 
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RUNNER PENDENTS—SHROUDS. 


The Fore-mast may be now fitted with its standing Rigging; which consists of Runner Pendents, 
Shrouds, Stays, Backstays, Cat-harpins, and Futtock Shrouds. 

The Rigging is got over the Mast-head by the Girtlines ; which are reeved through Blocks (t), Fig. 
163, lashed on each side of it, as mentioned before, when getting in the Masts. 


Tuz RUNNER PENDENTS, Fig. 161 and 162, 


Are first got over-head.—They are originally of one piece: and they have an eye with a Thimble spliced. 
in each end, (v) Fig. 161. They are cut in the middle, and then joined by the Cut-splice (see page 5, 
Fig. 19), forming a Collar (w), to fit the Mast-head. In the Merchant Service, the Runner Blocks are 
often spliced into each end of the Runner, Fig. 162. They are wormed, parcelled, and served. 


The end of the Girtline is made fast round the Pendents: they are hoisted up ; and the men on the 
Tressle-trees place the Collar over the Head of the Mast: thus they hang on each side (y), Fig. 163. 
They rest on a Bolster ; which is a piece of wood, rounded and nailed on the Tressle-tree on each side, 
close to the* Mast: and strong canvas, tarred, having Oakham underneath, is nailed on them; which 
prevents the Rigging from chafing. Sometimes in the Merchant Service, the Bolsters are not nailed on; 
but they are merely stopped with Spun-yarn. 


SHROUDS, in the Royal Navy, are Cable-laid; but small Ships, in the Merchant Service, have 
theirs Shroud or Hawser-laid. (see page 2). They are taken round two Fids, or short posts (a.c. Fig. 164). 


In fixing the FORE RIGGING, warp only two pairs the proper length: (i. e.). from the Tressle-tree 
on the opposite side, to the Partners: then stretch them hand-taught. At one end, lay them one with- 
out the other: at the other end, one upon the other. Drive in another Fid (b), at one foot distance, to 
lengthen the next two pairs: warp them as before: and so proceed, according to the number of pairs 
wanted ; driving in a Fid, at the same distance. Cut them asunder at (a); where the Bights are laid one 
upon the other. Thus the Bights atc. d. &c. will be the middle of a pair of Shrouds. 


Sometimes, the Fids for increasing the length between each pair, are driven in at the end (a); ‘where 


the Bights lie one upon the other. 


MAIN RIGGING is warped in the same manner; but four or five inches distance between each 
pair, will be equal to one foot in the Fore-Rigging; because the sheer of the Ship /eaves the Fore 
Shrouds ; but it meets the main ones, 


Each pair is then taken its whole length, Fig. 165. A Bight is made at one end (d), and it is 
toggled through the strap of the double Block of a Tackle: the other end(e), is made fast to a strap 


round a Fid, with a Sheet-bend (see Fig. 61, page 8). The fall of the Tackle (f), being taken to.a” 
Windlass (g); it is bowsed a little taught, and wormed ; then hove well on the stretch. The foremost 


pair are served from the middle (h), to the end (ce): and on the other side, one-fourth towards the end 
(d): the rest are served one-fourth from the middle (h), on each side. Many Seamen object to worming 
the Shrouds; as the worming when stretched, is apt to lodge rain water, which may rot them. 


They are now cast off: and an Eye is made in each pair, to fit the Mast-head, by clapping on a round 


Seizing (see page 9); which will lie just below the Bolster on the Tressle-trees: the middle (h), Fig, 


166, making the upper part of the Eye. The Seizing for the Eye of the second pair of Shrouds is 


clapped on about its own breadth below the first: the third below the second, &c. By. this, they will . 


hang clear of each other: and they will not chafe. 


Near the end of each pair of Shrouds, a Dead Eye is turned in, with a Throat-seizing, (see page 
9): left-handed, if Cable-latd; right-handed, if Hawser-laid. In the former case, the ends -of the 
Shrouds will lie aft, on the Larboard side: and forwards, on the Starboard side., Fig. 167 represents-a 
Dead Eye on the Larboard side: and the inner side of the Dead Eye. Theend part of the Shroud (i), 
is stopped to the standing part (k), by two round Seizings (see page 9): the end is whipped: and a piece 
of Canvas, tarred, is put over it, called a Cap (1). 
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TOPS. 


a 


The Girtlines are over-hauled from the Mast-head, as before, for the Shrouds ; which are got over 
in pairs. .’ First, a pair on the starboard, then a pair on the larboard side, alternately ; until the whole 
are completed. 


ir there be an odd Shroud on each side, it is hitched round the Mast-head, and seized ; but in 


thé Merchant Service, the odd Shrouds (which are called Swifters) are generally the foremost; and 


they hate the Runner Pendents in the same piece: an Eye being seized for the Mast-head, as before 
Fig. 168, (m) the Pendent, and (n) the foremost Shroud. ng 


The SPRING STAY and FORE STAY, are next got overhead.—The Spring Stay, when carried, 
is sometimes put over the Mast-head, before the Fore Stay; but more frequently the Fore Stay 1s 
put over: and the Collar of the Spring Stay is taken up through the Collar of the other, and then 
put over the Mast-head; so that the Collar lies over, and the Stay under the Fore Stay. The Spring. 
Stay lies under, for the convenience of bending a Fore-stay Sail to it. 


- 


The Fore-stay is a large four-stranded rope, Cable-laid ; and has an Eye worked in one end when 
made; but if not,a Flemish or Spindle Eye (see page 4,) is made, combed out, marled, parcelled, 
and served (the Eye is commonly pointed over), The service is continued for one-third the length 
of the Stay, and it is stretched for that purpose, as the Shrouds were. At that distance, the Mouse 
is commonly raised (see page 10). The end of the Stay is reeved through the Eye of the Mouse, 
Fig. 169: and the Collar (0), formed by this, is put over the Mast-head, like the Shrouds, only that 
the Stay hangs before the Mast, and the Shrouds on each side. The pointing of the Mouse is some- 
times continued for a little distance down the Stay, for neatness ; but in this case, a piece of parcelling 
should be placed just below the Mouse, that the Knittles may not be chafed by the Eye. 


The TOPS are next got over.—They are in the shape of D’s, framed on Cross-trees ; which fit 
into a score, left in the upper part of the Tressle-trees, and are for the purpose of spreading the 
‘Topmast Shrouds. 


The Tops in Men of War, and East Indiamen, are decked over, Fig. 170: and have a square hole 
w), in the middle, called Lubber’s Hole: on each side of this, and in its front, are holes bored (1), 
or the Girtlines to reeve through, and be stopped. In the rim of the Top are Mortises for the Fut- 
tock Plates (q): and sometimes within them holes for the Swivels. In the after rim of the Top there 
are holes for the Netting Stantions. 


In the Merchant Service the Tops are seldom decked. Sometimes they are made what is called 
Grating fashioned, like Fig. 171; having three or four Cross-trees let into the Tressle-trees, when made. 
Sometimes‘they are made with light Battens, like Fig. 172: these have no Lubber’s Hole ; but they have 
a Scuttle en each side (x), with a kind of Trap-door, which a boy can without difficulty push up with 


his head. The battened Tops are framed on the Tressle-trees, and bolted to them: and the Mast is 


got in with the Top on, by the Sheers, as before-mentioned. 


When the decked Top is to be got over the Mast-head, the Girtlines (a), Fig. 173, are overhauled 


- down abaft the Mast, taken underneath the Top, and reeved through the small hole (i), down through 


Lubber’s Hole, and the end is hitched round the standing part. They are then stopped with Spun-yarn, 
to the holes in the fore part of the Top. One of the Girtlines from the Main-mast head, is hitched 
through a hole, in the after part of the Top. . 


The Fore Top is then swayed up by the forg Girtlines (a), and guyed clear of the Tressle-trees, 
by the main one. When high enough, the stops at the fore part of the Top are cut: and then by 
hoisting on the fore Girtlines (a), it will fall over the Mast-head: the Girtlines are lowered upon, the 


_ Top is fixed by the men at the Mast-head, and beat down by a Top Mall. 
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SETTING UP THE LOWER RIGGING. 


eee 


Before the Mast is stayed, a Heart (c), Fig. 174, is turned into the lower end of the Stay, in the 
same manner that the Dead Eyes were for the Shrouds: left-handed if Cable-laid, right-handed if Haw- 
ser-laid: the end being whipped, and capped, as before. A Selvagee is clapped on the Stay at (d), 
and the double Block of a Luff-Tackle (e), is hooked to it. The Laniard being spliced with an Eye- 
splice (see page 4,) to the Heart (c), three, or more turns, are taken alternately through the Heart, on 
the Bowsprit (f), and the former, laying in the Scores of them. The turns being well smeared with 
Grease, to make them pass freely, the single Block of the Luff-tackle is attached to the Laniard, by 
a Cat’s-paw, or Black-wall Hitch (see page 8): the single Block of another Luff-tackle (g) is hooked 
to the Fall of that; and the double Block (h), to a Selvagee, or pair of Slings, round the Bowsprit 
(i); the Fall leading in on the Forecastle. ‘The turns are then set up by the Purchase, and when 
sufficiently so, the parts are nippered with racking turns (see page 9,) as before. Other turns are 
passed, the Tackle attached to the Laniard, set up in the same manner; and when it is expended, the 
end is whipped ; and it is either stopped to the standing part, or hitched round the Stay, and stopped. 
In King’s Ships, and East Indiamen, the lower Masts are generally bowsed forwards by the Runners 
and ‘Tackles, before they are stayed. 


ty 


My: 
% 


The SHROUDS are next set up. The Laniard has Matthew Walker’s Knot, or two single wall 
Knots, one under the other, (see page 5), cast on the end ; which is placed the reverse way to what 
the end of the Shroud is: thus in Cable-laid Shrouds, the ends on the /arboard side lie aft; on the 
starboard side forwards; in which case the Knots will lie in the foremost holes in the Dead Eye on 
the larboard side: and in the aftermost, on the starboard side. Fig. 176 represents the Dead Eyes 
and Laniard of a Cable-laid Shroud on the /arboard side ; the end of the Shroud (k), laying aft, and 
the Knot of the Laniard in the foremost hole (1), of the upper Dead Eye. The lower Dead Eye is 
iron-bound, and fixed to the Ship’s side by the Chain plate. The Knot being cast on the end, the 
Laniard is reeved through the foremost hole (inside) of the upper Dead Eye (1); then through the 
foremost hole (outside) of the lower Dead Eye; next through the middle hole of the upper Dead Eye; 
returning through the middle hole of the lower one: up again through the aftermost hole of the upper 
Dead Eye, and through the same in the lower one. ‘The end (m), is then ready for hooking the 
Tackle to. 


The Shroud is set up thus, Fig. 177. A Selvagee is fixed on the Shroud at (n): the single Block 
of a Luff-tackle is hooked to it, and the double Block to a Cat’s-paw or a Black-wall Hitch (see page 
8,) on the Laniard (0). The Runner-tackle is overhauled, and the single Block (p), hooked to the Fall 
of the Luff-tackle: its Fall reeves through a leading Block (q), hooked or strapped to an Eye Bolt in 
the Deck. The Laniard is well smeared with Grease, the Tackles are bowsed upon; and when 
sufficiently taught, the parts of the Laniard are nippered together with Rope-yarns (see page 9). he 
end of the Laniard is taken round one part of the Shroud above the Dead Eye: and then round doth 
parts, until the whole is expended: it is then stopped to the Shroud. 
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mm aa LOWER RIGGING: 


Oe 
Ga, When the whole are set up, the Shrouds on the larboard side (without board), will appear like Fig, 
0 478. A piece of wood (r), called a Stretcher, or squaring Staff, is seized to the Shrouds, just above 
_  . the Dead Eyes, athwart the whole of them; which keeps them from twisting, and makes the Laniards 
i . lie fairly. 
t 
oe d 


The Futtock Staves may be pow seized on, and the Shrouds rattled down. For the latter purpose, 
Fig. 179, Oars (b), or Spars, are laid athwart the Shrouds without board, and seized fast at the distance 
eS of four or five feet. They are for the men to stand on, to fix the RATLINES. These are seized a 
| foot distant from each other, beginning from the Futtock Stave (a).—The Futtock Stave is sometimes 
made of rope, served, and sometimes of wood: and it is only seized to those Shrouds, which are to be 
catharpined in. 


The Ratlines (c) are made fast to the Shrouds, in the following manner. An Eye is spliced in one 
end, which is seized to thé foremost Shrdaid (d): the remaining part is made fast round the Shrouds 
(g. h. ike L.m.), with Clove-higthes (see page 7); and an Eye being spliced in the other end, itis 

~ seized as before to the Shroud (rm). Whilst this is doing, the Bow-sprit Horses may be fixed, Fig. 180. 
The end of each Hofée is spliced round a Thimble, in an Eye-bolt (a), at the after side of the Bowsprit 
Cap. The other ends are reeved throvgh, two Stretchers (b); then through Thimbles (c), in a Span, 
made fast above the Heart in the Fore-s:a, and having Thimbles spliced in (d): they are set up by hand 
with a Laniard, to iron Stantiéns in the ‘Knight-heads (e), ay 


The Fore-Topmast Stay-sail Netting is made on these Stretchers, thus, Fig. 181. A piece of Ratline _ 
Stuff is spliced round the outer Stretcher at (a): the other end is taken round the inner one at (b), and 
seized ; the remainder being passed round each, alternately, and seized in the same manner: afterwards, 
aay: the outside parts (c), are seized at different distances to the Horses, and then to each other, which forms 
the Netting. Sse Oe ee | . 


f 
Be ou x ” 


The CATHARPINS are variously formed. Some go thus: They have an Eye spliced in each end. 
(t), and are either, wormed, parcelled and served, or else, wormed and leathered. Previously to these 
being fixed, a Spar is seized across the Shrouds on each side, Fig. 182: and Tail-blocks are made fast 
round the Spar, and each Shroud, that is to be catharpined in. A rope, called a Swifter (w), has its 
ends reeved through the middle Blocks on each side ; then through the others, alternately, and the fall 
leads across the Deck: one end being through the foremost Block on one side, and the other through 
the aftermost one opposite. The Shrouds are then bowsed in: and the Catharpin legs (x), are seized to, 
their respective Shrouds, and Futtock Stave. The foremost Shroud formerly, was never catharpined in, | — 
,n account of its being so much abreast of the Mast, that the leg would chafe it: but it is now custom- 
ary, inthe Merchant Service, to.have both the foremost, and aftermost Shrouds catharpined. ‘his is 
, done by an additional leg on‘tich side, (as may be seen in the Figure): one Eye is seized to thé after- 
La most Shroud on one side, .and the other to the foremost one opposite, above the other legs. These are - 
ah: called CROSS CATHAI.PINS: and are of great use in keeping the lee-rigging well in, when the 
Ship rolls. a; 


Another method is thus: An Eye is spliced in each end of the Catharpin Leg, as before; it is then 
middied:. and a small Heart, or large Thimble (y), Fig. 183, is seized in the Bight, with a round 
Seizing (see page 9). Each Eye (z), is then seized to a Shroud: and they are set up by a Laniard, 
reeved alternately, through each Heart (y), frapping-turns being taken round the parts. These may be 
taken in, at any time. 

" G 
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SWAYING UP THE TOPMASTS, &e. 


a ea 


When the Catharpin Legs go in the last-mentioned manner, and the foremost Shroud js to be 
harpined in; there is neither Heart nor Thimble seized in the Bight: but a piece of copper (a), Fig. 
L, being nailed round the Mast, and the Legs well leathered, the Bight is taken round it; and the 
is are seized as before, to the Shrouds and Futtock Staves, 


~ 


Tue LOWER CAP, Fig, 183, 


«© athick Block of Elm, with a round hole in the fore part, for the Topmast to enter, and a square 
n: abaft, to fit the lower Mast-head: the round hole is generally leathered within. Underneath this 

p are Eye-bolts (b), on each side: one is for the top Block, and the foremost one for the Fore Lift 
ck to hook to. ‘The use of this Cap is to keep the Topmast steady on the Tressle-trees, ‘and secure 


o the lower Mast-head. ‘ 


Topmasts are squared like the lower Masts above the Hounds (c), Fig. 186: and in Men of War 
| East Indiamen, Cheek-bolts (b), are bolted on to the square on each side, with two Sheaves, one 
» ove the other, for the Jib and Stay-sail Halliards. It is generally e§&ht square from the Heel (d), to 
» ere the Cap fits (e). In the Heela square hole (f), is cut, called tht Fid-hole, and a Sheave-hole just 

cove this, in the eight square (g), leading from the after part on the Jarboard side, to the fore-part on 
starboard side: and from this hole upwards, to the Head of the eight square, there is a Groove for 

Top-rope to lie in; that it may not be jambed between the Mast and the Tressle-trees. The part 

ow the Heel, (h), is called the Block of the Topmast.. Some Topmasts are rounded all the way from 

Hounds to the Heel. 


The lower Cap and Top-block are hoisted up into the Top by the Girtlines, and another large single — 
‘ock also, which is for a Hay cer to reeve through. 


The TOPMAST is then hoisted on board, Fig. 187. The last mentioned Block (1), is lashed round ” 
‘Head of the lower Mast: and a Hawser being reeved through it, it leads down between the Tressle- — 
9s before the Fore Mast. It is taken through the Fid-hole in the Heel (k) brought up, and hitched - 
nd the Head of the Mast, and its standing part(l), and is stopped with Spun-yarn in several places, 
'»). The Hawser is then taken through a large snatch Block to the Capstern, (or Windlass) and the. 
’ 4st is hove on board. When the Head of the Topmast is above the lower Tressle-trees ; the end of 
Hawser is cast off, (the Mast hanging by the Stops) (m), and made fast round the lower Mast-head, 
- ha Timber Hitch (see page 8.) The men in the ‘Top then place the Cap, with the round hole over 
s© Topmast-head, and stop it with Spun-yarn. The Hawser is hove upon, until the Cap is high enough; 
| the square hole is placed over the lower Mast-head, It is then beaten down, with a Top-Mall. 


= * 


The Top-block (n), Fig. 188, is hooked to an iron bolt, under the /arboard side of the Cap. The 

p-rope (m), is reeved through it, let down between the Trressle-trees, through the Sheave-hole in the | 

board aft-side of the Mast (1), and up again between the Tressle-trees: the end is made fast, with’ ~~ 

» Half-Hitches, to the Eye bolt under the starboard side of the Cap. An Eye being spliced in the : 
-.er end of the Top-rope, it is thrust through the strap of the Top-tackle Block (p), and a piece of 

od called a Toggle (0), is putin. The lower Block of the Top-tackle (k) is hooked to an iron Bolt 

the Deck: and the Fall (q), being reeved through a leading Block, is taken to the Capstern. 


In large Ships there is a Top-block on each side of the Cap (a.b.) Fig. D: and the ‘cad of the 
‘op-rope, instead of being hitched to the Eye-bolt on the starboard side of the Cap, reeves through the 
» arboard Top-block (a): and it is toggled, or bent, to another 'Top-tackle Block (c}, which Jeads simi- 
_ ly to the larboard one. Ly \ 
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CROSS TREES—SISTER BLOCKS, &c. 


——— 


The Girtlines are over-hauled for the CROSS-TREES. These are pieces of Timber, 
let into two Tressle-trees (r), like the lower ones, and bolted firm to them. At each end of 4 
Trees, are holes for the Top-gallant Shrouds to reeve through: and in the Merchant Se 
space between the after part of the Tressle-trees, is filled up with a Chock, having Sheave-hol 


ie 


The Cross-trees are laid with the after Square (p), over the round hole of -he lower Catz 
Top-mast being swayed high enough, enters with its head, The. Girtlines are overhauled do 
Topmast Rigging; which is got over, in the same manner as the lower Shrouds were. A 

_ is frequently put over the Mast-head, to answer as a Bolster, to prevent the friction of ti | 
against the ‘T'ressle-trees: and sometimes they have a Bolster, the same as for the lower Mz-is, 
BURTON PENDENTS are first put over, which are fitted with a Cut-splice (see page 5), th- 
the Runner Pendents below, having a Thimble spliced in each end, for the purpose of ho» 
Burton Tackle to. 


If there be no Check-blocks at the Mast-head, a Span with a double Block at each e 

- over in the same manner, with a Cut-splice: it is wormed, parcelled, and served over the Co) 4, 
is formed by it, Fig. 190: (a) the Burton Pendent, (b) the Span block on the /arboard sid. 16S 
double Blocks are for the Jib, Halliards, Stay, &c. 


The TOPMAST SHROUDS are got over in the same manner as the lower ones, bei © » 
round the eyes, and the foremost Shroud all the length, to preserve it from being chafed by © 
sail Yard, when braced up at different reefs. They are put over alternately: first a pi 
- starboard, then a pair on the larboard side; they have Dead Eyes turned into them, the sims 4) 
lower ones (see page 22.) \ 


SS In the foremost pair of Shrouds, on each side, close under the Seizing, is seized a Sis | 

. Fig. 191, haying two Sheave-holes, one above the other. A Seizing (s), is clapped on be w. 
Sheave-holes, a score being left for that purpose: another at the upper end below the Eye Serv) 6. 
_and a third beneath the lower Sheave-hole (u). 


? v7 


rie oo Whe BREAST BACK-STAYS, which are also for the lateral support of the Topmast, ar 
- over. They are served like the Shrouds over the Eye, about two feet below the Cross-trees, 
r “wake of the Top-brim andilower Yard. They have either a single or a double Block turned 
: ' lower ends: and, being for temporary use, they are not set up with Dead Eyes. The method « 
them up, is mentioned in page 29, with a Figure. 


: The STANDING BACK-STAYS go next over-head: they have Dead Eyes turned in tl 
_ends, These hang adaft the’ Mast ; whereas, the Breast Back-stays hang down the side of it 


The STAY and SPRING-STAY are then put over, (as mentioned in page 23.) In li 
_they have a Mouse raised like the lower ones: sometimes instead of a Mouse an over-hans! 
made, and a Flemish, or a Spindle Eye (see page 4), worked on the end; but in sales ; 
Collar is made by splicing the end into the standing part. They are served round the Coly ;, : 
three feet below the Mouse or Splice. ane 


* The Topmast Cap is shaped like the lower one, and placed over the Mast-head by ha. | 
which, the Topmast is swayed up. When the square hole in the heel is clear above the Tre | ~ 
a large piece of iron (a), called a Fidg Fig. 192, is put through it, resting uponthem. The >. 
\ts then eased off: and the m9 a on the, Fid. Sota | et 
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SETTING UP THE TOPMAST RIGGING. 


The Futtock Plates are hauled. up into the Top, and put through the Mortises in the side of it. In 
one end of each is a Dead Eye, to connect with those in the lower end of the Topmast Rigging, and in 
‘the other, a hole, to admit the hook of a Futtock Shroud, Fig. 193. 


» - The FUTTOCK SHROUDS have strong Hooks and Thimbles spliced into their upper ends, Fig. 
~ 194, and Thimbles in the lower extremity. These splices are combed out, marled down, and served 
over with Spun-yarn, ‘The Shrouds are wormed, and sometimes served.. The hook at the upper end 

goes through the hole in the Futtock Plate, Fig. 195: and a Laniard being spliced in the Thimble at 
the other end, it is secured by passing it alternately, round the Futtock Stave (a), the lower Shroud 
(b), and through the Thimble, frapping the end part round the turns. Care should be taken, that 
these Shrouds are not cut too long, to allow for stretching ; otherwise the lower Splices must be drawn. 
They are sometimes not secured by a Laniard; but the end of the Futtock Shroud, Fig. 196, is taken 
over the Futtock Stave and lower Shroud, and seized down to the latter. This is not so good a method 
as the former, being a strain upon the Shroud, and apt to chafe it. 


al oe 


Tuz FORE TOPMAST STAY anp SPRING STAY, Fig. 197, 


_ Are reeved on each side of the Bowsprit end, through the Block under the Bees. When there are no 
-. Bees, a Cheek Block (a), is bolted to that part: and in some Vessels, there is a Bolt with a single Block 
~~ © “din at the Bowsprit end, for that purpose. . 
|.» When the Stay is reeved, either a Dead Eye, a double, or a long Tackle-block, is turned into the 
y end (b): the Fall reeves through this, and through another Dead Eye, or Block, strapped to an Eve~ 
bolt in the Bows. The double Block of a Luff-tackle (c), is hooked to a Cat’s-paw, or Black-wall 
_ Hitch (see page 8) on this Laniard, or Fall, the single one to a Selvagee, round a ‘limber-head on 
"a the Fore-castle : and by this»purchase, the Mast is stayed forwards. The Laniard is nippered as those 
for the lower Shrouds were; and the end is taken through the Eye-bolt, over the Block, hitched 
ws ound the other parts, and the end stopped; if it be long, frapping turns are taken round the other | 
_ parts, like the Figure under the Bowsprit. The Bee, or Cheek block for the SPRING STAY, should : 
he well abaft the other, for the Topmast Stay ; that the Fore Topmast Stay-sail may not be chafed by it. : 
The Spring Stay is reeved through Hanks, (to'which the Fore Topmast Stay-sail is afterwards bent), 
previously to its being led through the Bee, or Cheek block. 


Tue TOPMAST SHROUDS, Fig. 198, 
Are set up thus: In large Ships, a Runner (d), having an Eye and Thimble spliced in one end; and 
the other end or tail being plaited or selvageed, is reeved through a single Block (e), strapped with 
_ an Eye and Thimble. The Tail of the Runner is made fast round the Shroud at (f), with a Midship- 
man’s Hitch (see page 9). The Laniard of the Shroud is Cat’s-pawed to the hook, or toggled to the 


| f a page 46, for the Top-gallant Shrouds. As the Top will naturally rise a little, whilst the Shrouds 


THe STANDING BACK-STAYS, ° 


Are then set up with Luff upon Luff, as mentioned for the lower Rigging ; (but in small Vessels with 
a Single Luff;) being connected by their Laniards to a Dead Ey, in a stool, at the after part of the 
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BREAST BACKSTAYS—MAIN STAY. 


Tue BREAST BACKSTAYS, 


_ Are only set up occasionally. When they go with a Runner, Fig. 199, it leads thus: A, single Block 

(h), is turned into the end of the Back-stay: a Runner (i), is reeved through this, hitched, and seized 
to one of the Chain Plates (g): and in the end of this Runner, is spliced a single Block (k): a double 
- Block (1), strapped with two Legs, having an Eye in each, is seized to the next Chain Plate. The Fall 
(m , reeves through a Sheave-hole in the double Block (1), then through the single one (k), and “through 
the double one again: the end is either made fast to a Becket, spliced round the Runner under the single 
Block, with a Sheet-bend (see page 8), or hitched roudd the Runner, above the Block: the other end of 


the Fall (m), leads in upon Deck. 


Sometimes a double Block (n), Fig. 200, is turned into the Backstay : and a treble Block (0), strapped 
with a Hook and Thimble, is hooked to an additional Chain Plate: the Fall is reeved as above, first, 
through the lower treble Block (0), then through the double one, alternately, and the end is made fast, 


__as before, toa Becket under the upper, or double Block: the Fall leads in upon Deck. 


The Rigging is put over the head of the Mainmast, Main Topmast, Mizen, and Mizen Topmast, in 


id . . 
- the same manner that it is done forwards. 


Tus MAIN STAY, Fig. 201, 


Is sometimes set up thus: A Heart (p), is turned into the lower end, as mentioned for the Forestay, the 
end seized back to the standing part, and capped: the Laniard is spliced round the Heart, led over the 

Breast-hook forwards (q), and through the Heart (p), alternately. The double Block of a Luff Tackle 
_ is hooked to a Selvagee on the Stay (s), and the single Block (r) to a Cat’s-paw, or a Blackwall Hitch 
(see page 8), on the Laniard. The double Block of another Luff-tackle (t), is hooked in the same man- 
ner to the Fall of this, the single Block to an Eye-bolt forwards, and the Fall through a leading Block 
(0), passing aft. The Laniard being well smeared with Grease, the Stay is set up by this purchase, then 
nippered, and stopped like the Forestay Laniard, ‘The Stay is served in the Wake of the Foremast (v), 
with small plait. : 


Frequently there is a Collar Fig. 202, having a Heart seized in at (a), with a round Seizing (see 
page 9). This collar is wormed, parcelled, and served: in the end of the short Leg, there is an Eye 
spliced (b): and the long Leg being taken over the Breast-hook, or through a large ring-bolt forwards, 
its end (c), is reeved through the Eye (b), and seized to the standing part with one Throat, and two, or 
three round Seizings(d), see page 9. 


Sometimes, a Heart is iron-bound, or strapped, to a large bolt (w), in the Bows, Fig. 203; and not 
unfrequently, the Laniard is reeved through a large Ring in this bolt, well rounded with Horse-hide. 
When the Stay is set up, it is often lashed to the Foremast, a Cleat (x), being nailed on for that pur- 
pose. This is to keep it from chafing the Mast, which it would be apt to do by its working ; but instead 
of this Lashing, which is a great strain on the Mast, it is often steadied thus—A Pendent called a 
JUMPER, has an Eye spliced in one end, and a Thimble in the other: The Eye is seized to the Stay 
(y), abreast of the Foremast: and the ‘Thimble at the lower end has a Laniard spliced into it, which ig 


reeved alternately through an Eye-bolt in the Déck (z), and the ‘Uhimble. This Eye-bolt, whichis a 


little distant from the Mast on the starboard side, guys the Stay off, and keeps it from working too much. — 


i 
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There is often a Cleat A, with a large hole in, nailed to the Foremast on the starboard side: the 
Main Stay leads through this, which confines it, and keeps it from chafing the Mast. 


In some Vessels, the Heart of the Main-stay Collar lays abaft the Foremast, Fig. 204, the Collar 
being made sufficiently long, for that purpose: and the Heart (b), is seized in the Bight. ‘The Collar is 
_ served, and leathered, in the wake of the Mast: the ends (c), are spliced, or turned round Thimbles in 

E,ye-bolts, one on each side of the Bows. 


When the Collar goes abaft the Foremast, it is sometimes of one piece, middled: the Bight (c), Fig. 
205, is laid over the Bowsprit without board, and the ends are reeved through holes bored for the purpose 
in the Knight-heads (d), then spliced, and the Heart (b), seized in as before: the Seizings are snaked 
in the Grooves of the Heart. This Collar acts as a preventer Gammoning to the Bowsprit. Sometimes 
it is laid over the Bowsprit within board, and led through holes in the Breast-Hook. 


The Collar for the MAIN SPRING STAY has two Legs, with an Eye in each end. This Heart is 
seized in the bight (d), laying abaft the Foremast (e) : and a Seizing secures the two Eves (f ), together, 
before the Mast. It is set up with a Laniard to the Heart in the Stay as before, with Luff upon Luff, In 
small Ships it is often set up as the Mizen Stay in the next Page. But a more snug way for this Stay 
to be rigged, is to have neither Hearts, nor Collar, thus: 


The Stay is first reeved through Hanks, for bending the Sail to; and then an Eye is spliced in the 
lower end, Fig, 206, taken round the Foremast under a Cleat, and the other end reeved through it, (g). 
At the upper end of the Stay (i), Fig. 207, there is another Eye: and a Pendent (h), of the same size as 
the Stay, having an Eye in one end, is spliced into the Stay at (k), where the Mouse would be: these 
are set up with a Lashing, or Laniard (1), reeving alternately through the Eyes, abaft the Mainmast Head 
above the Rigging, by a Spanish Windlass (see page 46). 


For the MAIN-TOPMAST STAY, a large single Block, Fig. 208, is strapped with a long and short 
Leg. ‘The long Leg goes round the Foremast Head above the Rigging, reeves through the Eye in the 
short Leg, and is seized back to the standing part with a Throat and a round Seizing, (see page 9.) The 
MAIN-TOPMAST STAY, Fig. 209, leads through this Block, down between the Tressle-trees, abaft 
the Foremast, and within the Catharpins. In large Ships a Dead Eye (0), is turned into this end, and 
the Stay is set up by the Runner Tackle, hooked to the Laniard, which is reeved alternately through this, 


and a Dead Eye, strapped, or iron-bound, to an Eye-bolt in the Deck, abaft the Foremast. In smaller — 


Ships, the Block for the Stay is strapped to an iron Bolt abaft the Foremast Head: and instead of the 
Dead Eye, in the lower End there is a small Heart, or large Thimble: and sometimes the Stay has a 
Thimble turned into the End: and it sets up with a Laniard to a Thimble, strapped round the Head of 
«ie Foremast, above the Rigging, by a Spantsh Windlass, as above mentioned. 


. The SPRING or STAYSAIL STAY, Fig. 210, being reeved through Hanks as before, leads 
through a Thimble, seized into the Strap with two Legs, and lashed round the Foremast, close under 
the Bibbs (n), the Thimble laying at the after part of the Mast. It sometimes leads down abaft the Mast, 
and sets up like the Topmast Stay ; but more frequently, it leads wp through this Thimble, and sets ap 
to another, strapped round the Foremast Head above the Rigging, as in the Figure, by a Spanzsh Wind- 
lass, (see page 46). 
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MIZEN STAY—JIB BOOM. 
Tue MIZEN STAY, Fig. 211, 


Has a Collar with two Legs, lashed round the Mainmast, and a large Thimble, or small Heart, seized 

in the Bight abaft it: the Stay, after the Hanks being put on, leads through this: and having a 

Thimble or small Heart spliced, or turned into the End, a Laniard (a), is passed through this, and 

another in an Eye-bolt on Deck, setting up with the runner Tackle like the Main Topmast Stay. 

__ In large Ships there are Dead Eyes, in the Stay and Bolt. But a neater method is to have a Heart 

~ iron-bound, and an iron Strap round the Mainmast, Fig. 212. .On one side of the Hole, may be cut a 
Sheave-hole (b), for the Mizen Stay-sail Down-hauler. 


/ Tur JIB BOOM, 


Runs out through the Cap of the Bowsprit, as a Topmast does through the lower Cap: it is gene- 
rally rounded all the way; but in Men of War, it is eight square (0), Fig. 213,’from the Heel, to 
_ the part which liés in the Bowsprit Cap. At the outer End of the Boom a Shoulder (p), is raised, 
as a Stop to the Rigging: a little within this Shoulder, a Sheave Hole (q), is cut, and sometimes one 
without, at (r). At the inner End in the squared Part, is a Sheave-hole (s), for the Out-hauler or 
Top-rope, and sometimes a Hole for a Heel-lashing ; but there is frequently, instead of this Sheave- 
hole, a Snatch Sheave at the Heel, like Fig. 214. 


Tue OUT-HAULER, (w), Fig. 215, 
Is reeved up through a Block (a), strapped to an Eye Bolt in the Bowsprit Cap, then through the 
Sheave-hole in the Heel (x): and the End is taken to an Eye-bolt in the other Side of the Cap, 
and hitched ; but, when the Fore Stay Heart is formed like Fig. 116, (page 14), it is reeved through 
a Block on the aft side of the Heart, and through the Snatch Sheave: the End being passed through 
a Hole on the other side of the Heart, an Over-hand, or a Wall Knot, (see pages 5 and 7), is cast 
upon it. The Boom is hauled out a little beyond the Cap, and the Rigging is put on as follows: 
First, an Iron Ring called a Traveller (b), is put over the Boom End, which will be mentioned 
particularly in page 60, when shewing the Jib Stay, &c. 


Tart HORSES, (d), 


For the Men to stand on, go next over, with a Cut-splice, (see page 5), or a jambing hitch, and have 
Over-hand, or Diamond Knots (see page 6), cast on them at different distances. Their ends are hitched 
round the Boom, within the Cap, when run out; and they are stopped with Spun-yarn, to the standing 
Part. The GUY PENDENTS, (c), go next over the Boom End, in the same manner: these are for 

‘supporting the Boom to Windward. The TRAVELLING GUYS are spliced round Thimbles oa 
the Traveller (b). 


On the Spritsail Yard (the Rigging and getting across of which, will be mentioned im pagese40 and 
41), two Thimbles (e), are seized-on each side, through which these Guy Pendents are réemed'eand in 
the End of each Pendent is turned a double, or single Block (f. g.) (according to the size@fithe ' 
connected by the Falls with Blocks strapped to Eye-Bolts in the Bows. If a double Block be turned in 
(f). the Purchase is that of a Luff-Tackle; but if a single one (g), it is either a single Whip, or a Gun- 
tackle Purchase, as in the Figure, setting up to the single Block (h), in the Bows. 


The rest of the Rigging belonging to the Boom, will be mentioned when describing the Jib, page 60. 


The two Guvs are commonly set up with one Purchase, like Fig. A, having one Fall on each Side. 

_ The PENDENTS are middled over the Boom End (b): and the Ends, on each Side, being taken through 

the outer Thimble ‘*), on the Sprit-sail Yard, through the Thimble in the Strap of the Block d, and 
through the inner Thimble (e), on the Yard are spliced to the Thimbles on the Traveller (f). 


32 


LOWER YARDS. 


THE MAIN AND FORE YARDS, 


Are large Poles, and in Men of War, are of different Pieces scarfed together; but in smaller Ships, 
they are of one Piece. The Centre of the Pole (g), Fig. 216, is called the Slings of the Yard: from 
that, to the first quarter on each side (h), it is eight Square: and’ on these Squares Battens are fre+ 
quently nailed. ; 


On each side of the Slings there is a Cleat (i), called a Sling Cleat: and within the Yard-arms are 
two Cleats, called Stop Cleats (k), for the Rigging to rest against. These are often raised on the 
Yard. 


The IRONS for the Studding Sail Booms are sometimes nailed, and hooped on the Yard-arms, like 
(1): but in others, they are made to ship and un-ship, like (m), and are driven on the square of the 
Yard-arm. 


Large Ships have an inner Boom Iron, which is fastened round the Yard with an iron Strap (n), 
and nailed to it; but in smailer Vessels there is a wooden Saddle (0), for the Boom to rest on. 


To get this Yard on board for Rigging, Fig. 217, a Hawser is reeved through the Top-block (c) ; it 
is then bent round the Slings of the Yard with a Fisherman’s Bend {see page 8), and stopped at differ- 
ent places with Spun-yarn (a). If it be got on board on the Jarboard side, the starboard Yard-arm is 
the uppermost: and the Hawser is, of course, stopped to that, as in the Figure. 


The Hawser being led through a snatch Block (see page 13), upon Deck, it is taken to the Cap- — 


stern, and the Yard is hove on board: as it rises, the outer Stops (a), are cut: and if it be large, the 
starboard Runner Tackle may be made fast to the first quarter, to ease it in lowering, when the Stops 
(a), are cut. When it is lowered, it will lie athwart the Forecastle, and over the Main Stay (b), for 
rigging. In small Vessels, a Mat is laid over the Stay ; but in large Ships, Fig. F, the Runners (a), 
are hitched round the first quarter of the Yard on each side, and their lower Tackle-blocks (b), hooked 
to the Bights: the Yard thus hangs clear of the Main-stay (c), ready for rigging. 
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RIGGING THE LOWER YARDS, Fig. 218. 


_ The HORSES (c), for the men to stand on, are first put on the Yards. They have an Eye spliced 
in one end, large enough to fit the Yard-arm: the other end is reeved through Thimbles, spliced into 
the ends of the short ropes, called Stirrups (d). A Thimble is spliced into the other end of the Horse 
(c), and it is lashed round the Yard by a Laniard, (spliced to the Thimble), on the opposite side of the 


_. Slings, without the quarter Block (q). They are sometimes seized to the strap of the quarter Block, 


and sometimes, to a Thimble strapped to the strap of the Clue-Garnet Block (r), on the opposite side. 


The STIRRUP, D, has an Eye spliced in one end: it is then stopped with Rope-varn at (1), 
unstranded, and plaited to the end: two or three turns are then taken round the Yard (d), to which 
they are nailed through the plaiting. 


The YARD-TACKLE PENDENTS (e), are next put over. They have an Eye spliced in one end, 
to fit the Yard-arm, as the Horses had: and in the other end there is a Thimble, to hook the double 
Block of a Luff, or a Long-tackle to. When these Tackles go without Pendents, a strap with a 
Thimble in (g), is put over the Yard-arm for the hook of the Tackle. These Tackles are used for 


hoisting in the boats, provisions, &c. and when not wanted, are triced up to the Yard by a line 


called a Tricing Line. This is reeved through a block strapped round the Yard, and hanging under- 


neath it at (h), about the distance of the Pendent’s length within the Arm Cleats. When a Pendent 


(e), is used, there are two Tricing-lines: and the last mentioned is called the outer one. ‘The inner 
one is reeved through a Block seized to the Futtock Stave: and a Thimble being spliced in the end, 
the single Block of the Yard-tackle is hooked to it. When no Pendent_is used, but merely the Strap, 
(g), there is but one Tricing-line, which generally reeves through an iron staple under the Yard, and 
through a small Block strapped to the Truss Pendent at the seizing, close to the Yard, belaying to 


a Cleat on the Mast below. . 


After these, the BRACE PENDENTS (i), are put over, which are made similar to the last; 


except, that instead of the Thimble, the Brace-block is spliced in the end. All the above mentioned 


Rigging is served over the Eye splices. Brace Pendents are now seldom used ; but in their stead a 


_ stout strap, with a Thimble, is seized in (K): another Thimble is placed round this, and the strap of 


the Brace-block lies over it, so that it keeps snug to the Yard-arm (k). 


Tue TOPSAIL SHEET BLOCKS, 


_ Are strapped, and placed over the Yard-arms next to the Pendents (1); after which, the Lifts (im), hav- 
___ ing an Eye to fit the Yard-arms, are placed on. 


Sometimes the Topsail Sheet Block is spliced into the Lift (N), leaving beneath the Seizing, an 
Eye for the Yard-arm, which is served over. When the Lifts go double, the Lift Block (QO), and the 


b “ Topsail Sheet Block (P), are generally strapped together, the former above the latter (0. p.) 


Tur QUARTER BLOCKS, (Q), 


~ 


Are strapped with long and short Legs, having an Eye in each. ‘These are large single Blocks hang- 
ing below the Yard, on cach Side the Slings, within the Cleats (q), and are for the Topsail Sheets. 
A Lashing is spliced into one Eye of the Strap, and is passed through both Eyes, in the form of a 
Rose Lashing (see page 11.) 


Tue CLUE-GARNET BLOCKS, (r), 


Strapped in the same manner, hang underneath ‘the Yard, just without the Cleats on each Side: they 
are lashed as before. There are two Buntline-Blocks on cach Side (s), placed as in the Figure: 


_| these stand on the upper Part of the Yard. The Leech-Line Blocks (t), stand also above the Yard. 


The Lashings or Seizings of these, are passed the same as for the Quarter Biocks ; except that the 
E.ashings here, are underneath the Yard. > 
I 
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LIFTS, JEARS, &e. 


When the LIFTS go SINGLE, Fig. 249, they reeve through Blocks, hooked to Eye-bolts in the 
fore part of the lower Cap (v}, leading down through the square, or Ludbders hole, in the top: at the 
lower end, a single block (t), is turned in: the Fall is made fast to a Becket, with a sheet bend (see 
page 8), spliced round the strap of another single block, which is hooked to a bolt in the Channel, 
just within the Foremast Dead Eye, then reeved through the upper block (t), again through the lower 
one, and the Fall leads in upon the Fore-castle. Sometimes a Span goes over the Cap, Fig. 220, 
having the Lift-blocks spliced in, and the Span lashing passed under the Cap. 


Another way for the Lifts when single is, not to have any blocks at the Cap, but the Lifts to lead 
over the top of it, like Fig. 221, and down through Lubbers hole on the opposite side, having a double 
block (s), turned in the lower end, setting up with a Fall to a single block in the Channel: and it 
leads through a block, strapped to a bolt in the side, within board. This looks snug, and is found in 
the Merchant Service to answer very well. The Lift must be leathered in the wake of the Cap. Some- 
.times, there is a Saddle placed on the Cap, for the Lifts to rest in. 


DOUBLE LIFTS go thus, Fig. 222. They are reeved up through the block at the fore part of 
the Cap (v), through the Lift-block (uw), strapped to the strap of the Topsail Sheet Block: and the end 
is made fast to the Eye-bolt in the Cap (v): the lower end has either a single block turned in as before, 
or it is led through a block in the side. 


Straps for the Slings, Fig. 223, are thus made. A piece of rope of sufficient length is wormed, par- © 


celled, and served, or leathered, and spliced together: a large Thimble, or small Heart, is seized in with 
a round Seizing (see page 9), at the Splice(w). The Strap is laid under the Yard, exactly in the mid-~ 
dle, between the Sling Cleats, the Heart or Thimble laying forwards: the Bight (v), is then brought up 
abaft the Yard, the Thimble before it, and reeved through the Bight, pointing upwards. 


JEARS in Men of War go thus:—A large Cleat (x), is bolted on the square of the lower Mast- 
head on each side: two large three-fold Blocks are hoisted into the Top, by the Burton Tackles. These 
blocks are double strapped (see page 15.) Long lashings are spliced to the straps of these blocks. The 
lashing of the'block (y), Fig. 224, on the /arboard side, goes round the fore part of the Mast-head, 
over the Cleat on the starboard side, round the after part of the mast, through the strap again, and is 
continued \in the same mariner, until the whole is expended. The block on the starboard side, has its 
Lashing passed over the Cleat (x), on the /arboard side, and through its strap in the same manner. 


Two double Blocks, Fig. 225, are lashed on the Fore-yard, one on each side of the Strap for the 
Slings, laying upon the Yard. These are double strapped, and are secured by a Rose Lashing (see 
page 11), underneath. ‘The Jear Falls are reeved in the following manner, Fig. 226. ‘The end is taken 
up adafi, through the outer Sheave-hole of the treble or upper Block, then before through the outer 
Sheave-hole of the double Block (a), and so on alternately: the end is hitched, or spliced, to the strap 
of the block (a). In small Ships in the Royal Navy, and East Indiamen, the Jears commonly go 
with Tyes and Falls, as in the next page. 


Some Ships have stout Chocks, with Sheave-holes, strongly secured to the Tressle-trees, for the Jears 
to reeve through: and smaller Ships have, frequently, only one hanging block, which goes over the 
Mast-head with a long and short Leg, like the Slings in the next page, Fig. 228. 
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JEARS AND SLINGS. 


For the JEAR TYES, Fig. 227, two Straps similar to the Sling Strap are sometimes put over the 
Yard, one on each side, within the Cleats, like (a). The Tyes are then led through the single Blocks 
(z), at the Masthead, (lashed in the same manner over the Cleats that the treble Blocks were): the Ends 
are bent to the Straps with a Sheet Bend, and seized to the standing Part (b), with a round Seizing (see 
page 9). In the other End treble or double Blocks (c), are turned with a Throat, and round Seizings : 
and tred/e or four-fold ones (d), being strapped to Eye-bolts in the Deck, they are connected together by 
the Jear Falls as before: the Ends of the Falls are, in this case, made fast to the straps of the upper 
Blocks. The Jear Tyes sometimes go round the Yards, without straps. In this case, they have Eyes 
Spliced in their Ends, which are brought up on the after side of the Yard, and the other Ends before it : 
- the latter rs reeved through the former (f). 


When Jears are carried, their Falls are stretched aft: and the Yard is swayed up by them; but, if 
there be no Jears, it is got up either by the Hawser, which hove it on board, taken to the Capstern, or 
otherwise, by Tackles, their double Blocks being hooked, one on each side, to an Eye-bolt in the Cap, 
and the single Blocks to Selvagees, on each side the Slings of the Yard. The S/ings of the Yard, and 
the Trusses which go variously, as in the next page, are then fitted on. 


SLINGS, 


Are sometimes made thus: Fig. 228. An Eye is spliced inone End: they are then wormed, parcelled, 
and served, the whole Length: a large Thimble (g), is seized in with a round Seizing, so as to make « 
long and short Leg: the Thimble hangs before the Mast: the long Leg goes round the Mast above the 
Rigging, and the End is reeved through the short one: it is then seized back to the standing Part (h). 
When the Slings go in this manner, either the Seizing at the Thimbles (g), or the Seizing (h), should be a © 
Throat one, (see page 9). A Laniard (i), is then spliced into the Thimble (g), which is reeved alter- 
nately through it, and the Thimble (w), in the Strap on the Yard. When sufficient Turns are taken, 
the End-part is frapped round the whole, and stopped. The Jears or Tackles, are then eased off, and the 
Yard hangs by the Slings. It is kept in a horizontal Direction by the Lifts, which are hauled taught, 
and squared by the Braces, which will be mentioned as to their leading, in page 48. 


_ Ships which carry no Jears, have frequently two Pair of Slings: one of which is called the preventer 
Slings. In this case, the inner ones sometimes go with a long and short Leg above the Rigging, Fig. 
229, one Leg leading on each side of the Tressle-trees, and before the Cross-tree close to the Foremast: 
the outer Pair (the Ship having a Grating Top) lead up between the Tressle-trees and before the fore- 
most Cross-tree (y), the two Legs being lashed together above the Cleat (z), at the after part of the 
Mast. Some Ships have the Slings taken over the lower Cap, Fig. 230, with a long and short Leg. These - 
Slings are often lashed down to the after part of the Mast,. the Lashing leading in the direction of the 
dotted Line (a), Fig. 229. N.B. The first Seizings on the long Legs of these Slings (Fig. 228 and 
230), have been drawn inadvertently with round Seizings instead of Throat ones. 


_ In some Ships there are no Straps on the Yard for the Slings ; but they being made sufficiently long, 
Fig. 231, the Legs are taken over the Yard, and through the Bight abaft the Yard: and the two Eyes 
are lashed together, abaft the Mast. 


- 


Sometimes the Straps for the Slings are made like Fig. A—an Eye (a), being spliced in each end, 
is seized to the Yard: two other Seizings are also clapped on the Bight, at(b). ‘hese give the Yards 
play for bracing up. 


N. B. Vhe Thimble in Fig. A, should be close down to the Yard. One end (a), might be first 
seized down: the Eye in the other should be hooked to a Luff Tackle, and hove well taught: then, the 
. other Seizings may be clapped on. . Mo % 
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TRUSSES. ' 


Sometimes in small Vessels a Strap with an Eye and Thimble (a), Fig. 232, goes round the Yard ; 

the Slings reeve through the Eye, have a round Seizing, (see page 9), just above the Yard, and another 
above the foremost Cross Tree: they are set up with a lashing through the two Eyes abaft the Mast, or 
with a long, and short Leg over the Cap, as in the last page. 


~~ 


Sometimes the lower Yards are slung with Chains like Fig. 233; for which purpose, a Bolt (b), is 
driven into the lower Mast between the Bibbs, or hooped to it: a Link of the Chain (a), is fastened to 
the Bolt, and reeved through an iron Strap on the Yard: the other End is hooked to the Bolt. 


In order to keep the Yard close to the Mast (when it lies square), a Rope called a Truss is used, 
the Pendents of which, are made in this form: Fig. 234. An Eye and Thimble is spliced into the End 
of each Pendent: that on the starboard Side is put over the Yard, the End, with the Eye in, being 
uppermost (b): and it is seized with a throat Seizing, (see page 9), to the standing part abaft the Yard: 
the End of the /arboard Pendent (d), being uppermost, is reeved through the Eye of, the starboard one 
(b), and the End of the starboard Pendent which is underneath, through the Eye in the larboard one (c), 
which is below also: a double Block is turned, or spliced into the End of each Pendent (e), and is joined — 
by a Fall, toa single one, hooked, or strapped to an Eye-boltin the Deck, close to the Mast. These Pen- 
dents are placed over the Yard within the sling Cleats: they are wormed and served: and all the Parts 
which lie abaft the Mast, (for a sufficient Length to ease off) and round the Yard, are leathered, and 
well greased, that they may traverse smoothly through the Thimbles, when they are hauled upon, or let 
go. If only one of these Trusses be used, Fig. 235, the End goes abaft the Mast, round the Yard, abaft 
the mast again, and through the Thimble (), leading down as before. But this Method of the Trass 
Tackles leading below, is generally exploded: they now lead up to the lower Tressle-trees or Topmast- 
Cap. : 


To reeve a DOUBLE TRUSS upon the BIGHT, Fig. 236, 


Which shows the after Side of the lower Mast, a Thimble (a), is spliced into one End of the Truss 
Pendent, which is taken round the Yard, and seized to the standing Part as before, (the Eye being 
uppermost) with a Throat-seizing (see page 9): a Cleat with two Holes is nailed on the Mast (b). The 
End of the Truss Pendent is taken through the /ower Hole in the Cleat (a), and reeved through two 
Thimbles (c and d): the End is next taken rownd before the Mast, reeved through the Thimble (a), led 
through the upper Hole in the Cleat (b), over and under the Yard at the dotted Line, and the End is 
spliced round the Thimble (c). The End (c), and the standing Part are then seized together at the 
dotted Line as before. A single Block of a Truss Tackle is strapped round, the Thimble (d), and the 
double Block may be hooked to a Bolt in the Cap, Fig. 237, (which shows the fore Side of the Mast), 
when the Truss Pendent will lead as represented by the dotted’ Line; or the double Block of the Truss 
Tackle may be strapped to the Bight (d), and the single one to a Strap (ec), round the Mast, laying 
before it; but itis always better to have the Tackle up aloft, for the reason given below. ‘Thus there is 
a double Truss, and only a single Fall leading down on Deck, and the Pendents are easily overhauled. 


A THIRD WAY, Fig. 238. 


The Pendents are made much shorter than common, having only sufficient Length to overhaul, in 
order to give the Yard play. A single Block being spliced, or turned into the End of each Pendent (i), 
sets up with a Fall to a double Block (k), lashed to the Tressle-trees, or aftermost Cross-tree, on each 
Side. Should the Slings of the Yard give way, these will act as preventer Slings, and hang the Yard 
until sufficiently secured. 
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TRUSSES—CROSS-JACK YARD, &c. 


A FOURTH WAY, Fig. 239. 


This is to answer the last-mentioned purpose. The Pendents are short, as before: a single Block 
is turned or spliced into the end of each, setting up by a Fall to a double one (1), hooked to an Eye- 
bolt in the Topmast Cap, leading down through Lubbers-hole. This leads very fair; but the Collar of 
the Main-stay (m), and the Truss-pendent, must be well leathered. 


A FIFTH WAY, Fig. 240. 


The Pendents are reeved through the Cleat abaft the Mast, and led down below, as before; but in- 
stead of laying round the Yard within the Sling-cleats, an additional Cleat (h) is nailed on the Yard fur- 
ther out, on each side, to stop them from coming in. The end of each Pendent is taken round the Mast, 
and reeved through its own Thimble. The Fall, by these means, laying close in to the Mast, each Truss 
acts as a rolling Tackle, by bowsing the Yard in. 


When the Trusses lead down on Deck, and there is no Cleat to keep the Bights of the Pendents 
from slipping down, and to hang the Yard by, should the Slings give way, a Pudding (n), Fig. 241, is 
placed round the Mast, and the ends are seized together before it, with a Rose lashing, as mentioned in 
page 11. Under this, as a st.pport, is placed a Dolphin (0), lashed in the same manner. ‘To make these 
(see pages 10 and 11.) In order to over-haul these Truss-pendents, a rope called a Nave Line (p), with 
a Span, is reeved through a Block under the after part of the Top; and the ends are spliced to Thim- 
Files on the Pendents. 


The MAIN YARD, 


‘A 
Is rigged in the same manner as the Fore Yard. 


The CROSS JACK YARD, 


Is slung to the Mizen Mast like the other Yards to their respective Masts. The Horses (a), Fig. 242, 
Topsail Sheet Blocks (b), and Lifts (c), are placed over the Yard Arms: but the Brace Pendents go 
on with the Blocks hanging before. As the Braces lead across (see page 49), the Bight of the Pendent 


close to the Block, is seized down to the Yard at (d); by which means they lead much clearer. Instead | 


of the Pendent, some have an iron Strap round the Yard, with a Block at (g). There are frequently 
Sheave-holes in the Yard for the Topsail Sheets. j 


The TOPSAIL YARDS, 


t 
Are made similar to the lower ones: eight square from the Slings to the first Quarter on*each side, 
and rounded from thence to the Yard Arms. 


In some Ships there are two Sheave-holes, one within the Arm Cleats for the Top-gallant Sheets, / 


and another without them for the Reef Tackle Pendent ; but as they are thought to weaken the Yard, | 
the former are avoided. 


In order to get this Yard on board for Rigging, a Block is taken up to the Topmast Head, Fi 
243, and lashed there: a Hawser (a) being reeved through it, is made fast to the Slings of the Yard (b 
and stopped along the starboard Yard-arm (c), (if it be got up on the /arboard side) with Spun-yarp. 
As it is hove on board, the Stops are cut: and it lies athwart the Fore-castle over the Main-stay, (whi/a 
has a Mat placed on it to keep it from chafing) ready for Rigging. This Yard is rigged below; buf i 
shall describe it as if it were aloft, and shew how to get it across in page 40. . 
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TOPSAIL YARD RIGGED—TYES. ib 


al 


The HORSES (a) Fig. 244, 
> 


Are reeved through the Stirrups which are previously nailed on. (T'o make this Rigging, see that for a 
lower Yard, page 33.) An Eye is spliced in the inner End, and they are seized either to the Yard, with- 
out the Cleats on the opposite side, or to the Straps of the quarter Blocks : when to the latter, a Span is 
spliced round the Strap of each Block, to keep them from flying outwards, when the Top-gallant Sheets 
are not hauled home. Sometimes they are seized to the Strap of the Tye Block (k). 


There is an additional Horse on the Topsail Yard called a FLEMISH HORSE (b), having an Eye 
spliced in each End, one of which goes over the Bolt in the Yard Arm; and the other is seized to _ 
the Yard within the Arm Cleats (c); but frequently, this Eye in the inner End is spliced rounda Thim- © 
ble in the other Horse, like (d). To the Bolt or Boom Iron in each Yard Arm, is strapped a Block (e), — 
called a Fewel Block, for the Topmast Studding Sail Halliards ; but sometimes this Block is seized into 
the Eye of the Flemish Horse like (d). 


The BRACE PENDENTS (f), 


Go next over the Yard Arms; but if there be no Pendents, a Block strapped like that mentioned in 
page 33, for the lower Yard, is attached to a Strap and Thimble which goes over the Yard Arm. 


The Lifts (g), when there are Sheave-holes in the Yard for the Top-gallant Sheets, go over with Eyes | 
like the single lower Lifts ; but when there are no Sheave-holes, then the Top-gallant Sheet Block (h), 
is strapped into the Lift. The Lift is reeved through the /ower Sheave-hole of the Sister Block, which 
is seized in between the two foremost Topmast Shrouds (as shewn in page 27): and sometimes large 
Ships have a Block turned into the lower End, setting up with a single Whip, one End of the Fall — 
being hitched or clinched to a Chain Plate, or to one of the lower Shrouds ; but more commonly, 


they have no Block turned in, and the end of the Lift is made fast, with a Midshipman’s Hitch (see page 
9), round one of the lower Shrouds. 


When the TOPSAIL LIFTS go double, Fig. 245, the Lift Block (a), is strapped with an Eye to fit _ 
the Yard Arm: the standing part of the Lift has a Hook spliced in the End (b), which is hooked either 
to a Span, or an Eye Bolt, in the Topmast Cap: the other End leads through the Block (a), and through 
the ower Sheave-hole in the Sister Block, as before, being hitched round one of the lower Shrouds, above 


the Dead Eye. The Top-gallant Sheet Block is strapped in below the Lift Block, like the Topsail Sheet 
Block on the lower Yard (page 33, P. O.) 


The REEF TACKLE PENDENTS, (i), Fig. 244, 


Are reeved through the upper Sheave-holes in the Sister Blocks, and through the Sheave-holes in the — 
Yard Arms without the Stop Cleats: an overhand Knot is cast on the ends, till wanted, to prevent their 
unreeving. In the other Enda double Block is turned: anda single one beifig strapped, or lashed to the 
lower Tressle-tree, it is hauled out when used, with a Luff.'Tackle purchase (n), the Fall leading down 


upon Deck, through a leading Block. (For the different Methods of leading REEF TACKLES in the 
Merchant Service, see page 55.) 


The TYE BLOCK (k), z 


Having two Buntline Blocks strapped to it, (or in small Ships in the Merchant Service two Thimbles) is 
double strapped, like the Jear Blocks on the lower Yard, (see page 33), and is secured with Rose Lash- 
‘ings underneath. ‘The Strap, if single, is sometimes spliced round the Yard, and the Block seized in, 


When the Tyes go double, the Block on the Yard is a double one, and they lead thus: A large single 
Block (a), Fig. 246, is lashed on each side of tne Topmast Head, hanging close under the Stay Collar, 
The ends of the Tyes (b), are reeved through them, then through the double Block on the Yard (c), and 
dinched or hitched round the Topmast Head, above the Rigging. The Fly-block of the Topsail Hal- 
liards (d), (being double) is turned into the end of each Tye: and they reeve through it, and a single 
Block in the Channel, the end of the Halliards being made fast to a Becket, in the Strap of the single 
Bock (like a Luff Tackle). For the single Block, see the next page. 
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TYES—PARRAL, &c. 


When the single Block is used on the Yard, and two Blocks at the Mast Head, having two pair of 
Halliards, the TYE leads thus, Fig. 247: The End of the Tye is reeved through one of the Blocks at 
the Mast Head (q), as before, through the single Block on the Yard (r), and through the other Block (q), 
at the Head of the Mast. In each end is turned a Fly-block (s), the Halliards leading as before to a 
single Block in the Channel. 'This is an excellent method for a single Tye; because if the Yard remain 
at the Mast Head for a considerable time, (which is often the case), the 'T'ye is liable to be chafed by 
continual friction in the Blocks: but the Service may be freshened by easing off one Pair of Halliards 


and hoisting on the other. The Tye is wormed, parcelled, and served about three-fourths of its length. 


The Tyes in smaller Vessels sometimes go thus, Fig. 248. The Tye (n), is reeved through the 


Sheave-hole in the Topmast-head, then through the block on the Yard: the end is taken up, and clinched 


round the Mast-head. There are only one Pair of Halliards, which reeve as before. If there be no Block 
on the Yard, a Strap, similar to the Sling Strap on the Lower Yard, is put on, Fig. 249: the Tye, after ~ 
reeving through the Sheave-hole at the Mast-head, is bent to this with a Sheet-bend, and the End is 
seized to the standing Part as in the Figure. Selvagee Straps are reckoned very snug, and pliant, for 


this purpose. 


In order to avoid the necessity of shifting the Topsail Halliards over to windward, when there is but 
one pair, they lead thus: the Fly-block (a), Fig. 250, is spliced into the end of the Tye, a little below 
the Topmast Catharpins: the single Block (b), instead of leading to the Channel, is hooked to a Strap 
round the aftermost Part of the Tressle-trees,*. This Tye, which is short, is served the whole Length: 
and the Fall of the Halliards leads down abaft the Mast, and through a leading Block below. 


An excellent Method for Tyes when there are but few Hands, is to have a short Tye, a Runner, and 
two pair of Topsail Halliards like Fig. 251. The Runner (a), is reeved through a single Block (b), — 
spliced, or turned, into the end of the short Tye: and a Fly-block (c), is turned into each End, the 
Falls leading as usual, to a single Block in the Channel, on each side. Some Ships have only one pair 
of Halliards with the Runner ; in which case, one end of the Runner is hitched round the Tressle-tree on 
one Side, and the single Block of the Halliards lashed to the other. When the Yard is down, the Fly- 
block will be chock up to the Block in the Tye. rag 


The single Block of the Topsail Halliards, Fig. 252, when hooked to the Channel, has a long Strap 
with two Seizings (c), to clear the Gunnel: and the Eye-bolt, to which it is hooked, has a Swivel; so 


that if the Halliards be twisted, the Turns are easily taken out, by slueing the Block round. The Hook 
(d), is moused with Spun-yarn: and the Strap of this Block is generally pointed over. 


The TOPSAIL YARDS are retained to the Masts by PARRALS, which answer the same purpose, 
that the Trusses do to the lower Yards. The Parral ropes have an Eye spliced in one End, and are 
reeved through a Set of Ribs aud Trucks, Fig. 253. The Ribs are flat pieces of Wood, with Holes in 
each End for the Ropes to reeve through: the Trucks, which lie between them, are round, and have 
Holes for the same purpose. 

One Eye of the Parral Rope goes over the Yard, and the other under: they are then seized to- 
gether: the other Ends are taken over and under the yard alternately, passing round the back of 
the Ribs and Trucks, till the whole is expended ; the Parts are then all marled together. Sufficient 
play must be left for the Yards to brace sharp up, when occasion requires it. These Ribs and Trucks 
ec seldom used in the Merchant Service, except in the largest Ships. In smaller Ships they are fitted as 
ollows :— 


* TheTopmast Catharpins lead across, and if the two foremost Shrouds be abreast of the Mast, they 
may be catharpin’d round it, as mentioned for the lower Catharpins (see page 26): by these Means the 
Tye will be inno danger of chafing against them. 
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Getting the TOPSAIL YARDS ACROSS—SPRITSAIL YARD. 


The Parral Rope is put on the Stretch, wormed, parcelled, and served, or leathered, Fig. 254. An 
Eye (f), is spliced in gach end; then a round Seizing (g), forming the Bight which goes over the Yard 
on one side, is clapped on: the Bight (h), is put over the Yard-arm, and driven taught on to the Slings 
of the Yard, previously to its being rigged, and the Sling Cleats nailed on. The quarter Seizing is 
clapped on, close to the upper Eye (i): the eye at the lower end is taken Under and over the Yard, a 
Seizing is clapped on close to the Yard, and the two Eyes are seized together. N.B. The quarter 
Seizing (i), must be clapped on first ; or it could not be crossed. In smaller Vessels, the Parrals are 
made like those for the Top-gallant Yards. 


If the TOPSAIL YARD be got across before the lower Yard, it may be done with the Lifts and 
Braces reeved, ropes being bent to the ends of the Lifts, to lengthen them for overhauling ; but if not, 
the Braces, &c. are coiled on the Bunt of the Yard. The Hawser (a), Fig. 256, being bent to the 
Slings of the Yard, is stopped to the starboard Yard-arm (b), in different places. The Hawser is then 
hove upon, and as the Yard rises, the Stops are cut: when high enough above the lower Cap, the last 
Stop is cut, which crosses it. The Braces are thrown down, taken up, and reeved through their proper . 
Blocks at the Stays or Mast Heads (for which see pages 48 and 49). In small Merchantmen, the Top- 
sail Yards may be got across like the Top-gallant Yards, the upper Yard-arms being rigged up aloft. 


The SPRITSAIL YARD, which is rounded all the way, is laid fore and aft on the Fore-castle for 
rigging, the starboard Yard-arm laying forwards, if it be on the /arboard side. It is described here as 
rigged across (to get it across, see the next page). ‘The Horses (a), Fig. 255, are first put over the 
Yard-arms, reeving through the Stirrups, and being seized as before: the Brace Pendents or Straps (c), 
are next put over. The Lifts (f), if single, go over the Yard-arms, with Eyes: and they are either 
hitched to the Eye-bolts in the Bowsprit Cap, or led through Blocks seized to the Bolts, and then be- 
layed to a Timber-head on the Fore-castle. If double, a Block (ec), is strapped to fit the Yard-arm, 
and put over after the Brace-block or Pendent on each side. The Lift is reeved through the Block at 
the Cap (d), then through the Block at the Yard-arm (e), and the end is hitched to an Eye-bolt in the 
Cap. Sometimes there is a Hook and Thimble spliced in the end of the Lift, and this is hooked to the 
Eye-bolt in the Cap. This occasionally serves as a Spritsail Topsail Sheet, by being hooked to a Thim- 
ble in the Clue of that Sail. 


The PARRAL, which goes over the Saddle on the Bowsprit, is sometimes made like the Parral for 
the lopsail Yard, Fig. 254: but more commonly thus: Fig. 257. An Eye and Thimble is spliced in 
one end (g): this Eye is passed underneath the Yard, taken up again, and the two parts are seized 
together with a round Seizing, a little below it at(h). The other end is then taken over the Saddle, 
under the Spritsail Yard, over the Saddle again, reeved through the Thimble which is spliced in the 
end (g), and seized back to the standing part with a Throat and round Seizing (see page 9): a round 
Seizing (k), is clapped on the two parts on the opposite side, above the Yard. ‘This Parral is frequently 
leathered. ; 


The BRACES, Figure 255, 


Are led up through one of the Sheaves of a double Block (m), under the after part of the Fore-top, and 
through another under the fore part, next through the Block in the Brace-pendent, or Strap (c), and the 
ends are made fast round the Collar of the Fore-stay (0): the leading part (p), is belayed to a Pin or 
Cleat on the Fore-castle. When the Braces go single, as in small Ships, they have an Eye to fit the 
Yard-arm, and are led through Blocks under the Top, as before, 
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( . | GETTING ACROSS THE SPRITSAIL YARD, &c. 
- Some Ships have Halliards to the Spritsail Yard, Fig. 258. A Strap(m), is spliced round the Slings 


of the Yard, having a Thimble seized in, and the Splice laying on the Thimble. The single Block of 
' the Halliards (n), is hooked to this, and moused with Spun-yarn: the double Block (which is long Tac- 
_ kle Fashion) is hooked to an Eye-Bolt (0), in the under part of the Bowsprit Cap. ‘These Halliards are 
now generally left off, and in the Merchant Service are never used. When this is the case, the Yard is 

slung like Fig. 259. ‘The lower end of the Sling is spliced through the Eye of the Strap on the Yard 

. m), over a second Thimble. In the upper end is spliced a Hook and Thimble, and it is hooked to the 
.* olt in the Bowsprit Cap. 


¥ 2 


When the Yard is rigged, the starboard Brace (m), and Lift (n), Fig. 260, are taken underneath the 
Bowsprit, as it lies on the /arboard side of the Forecastle: it is got across by a Yard Rope (or Top. 
- Rope) reeved through a Tail Block (p), lashed on the Fore Topmast Stay, and is squared by the Lifts 


and Braces. Re speene Sling is hooked, and the Parral passed over the Saddle, the Top Rope is taken off. 


In small Ships in the Merchant Service, it is got across by the Lifts and Braces, without the Top 
Rope. When these Vessels carry no Spritsail Yard, the Jib-boom is made proportionally strong, hav- 
ing no support from Guys; but a Guy might be led from the Boom-end to the Cat-head on each side. 
(See Appendix, Fig. 5.) 


| 

; 

{ P 

a Tux SPRITSAIL TOPSAIL YARD, Fig. 261, 
"y 


Is rigged as follows: The Horses (a), are put over the Yard Arms like the others, and seized to the 
Yard on the opposite sides of the Slings. The Clue-line Blocks (n), are seized in the Straps, which 
sometimes go round the Yard; but frequently, they have an Eye in each end, and are seized together 
like the Blocks on the other Yards: and often, there are Thimbles instead of Blocks. 


A single Block (r), is strapped round the Slings of the Yard, resting upon the fore, or upper 
part of it: another single Block (s), is strapped with an Eye, and put over the Jib-boom End. 


The HALLIARDS (t), are reeved through the Block (s), then through the Block (r), on the Yard : 

_ and the End is clinched round the Jib-boom End above the Strap, or bent to a Becket in the Strap 

_ of the Block (s), making a Gun-tackle Purchase. The Lifts (v), go single, with Eyes to fit the Yard- 
arms, and they are reeved through Thimbles (u), strapped with a Span round the Jib-boom End. 


The Braces are led like the Spritsail Braces, under the Fore-top. 


This Yard is got across by the same means as the Spritsail Yard was. A Top, or Yard-rope (x), is 
reeved through a Tail-block on the Jib-stay for that purpose. The Parral goes with Ribs and Trucks, 
like that mentioned in page 39, for the Topsail-yard. 


The MIZEN Yard is rounded all the way, and is hoisted on board by a Hawser, reeved through 
the Mizen"Pop-block. It is laid fore and aft on the starboard Side for Rigging, the larboard Yard- 
arm being forwards. 
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MIZEN YARD. . 


Between the Cleats (m), Fig. 262, a large double Block for the Jears (a), is double strapped, wormed, 
parcelled and served. This Block lies above the Yard: and one Bight of the Strap being on the star- 
board, and another on the larboard side, it is lashed underneath like the Block on the lower Yards, 
Rose-fashion, (see page 11), and hove well taught by a Heaver. Another double Block (b), is lashed 
round the head of the Mizen-mast ; the Lashing being passed over a Cleat, on the larboard side of the 
Mizen-mast-head, like the upper Jear Blocks for the lower Yards, (see page 34). 


The JEAR FALL is reeved, first-through the upper Block (b), then through the lower one fa) 
alternately, and the End is hitched, either round the Mast Head above the Rigging, or round the Strap 
of the upper Block (b), the Fall leading down on the starboard side. Two small Blocks (C), are strapped . 
with a Span just above the Cleats, and seized together, hanging underneath the Yard, for the ‘Throat 
Brails: two others at (d), are strapped in the same manner by the Derrick Block (f), for the middle 
Brails, and two others a few feet within the Peak (e), for the Peak Brails. 


Tur DERRICK BLOCK, (f), 


Is sometimes strapped with two Legs, having an Eye in each, and in some Ships, double strapped like the 
Jear Block, being lashed under the Yard in the same manner, half way between the Slings and the Peak, 


The double Block for the Derrick Fall is often hooked to a Bolt, hooped round the Mizen-mast — 
Head; but if there be no Bolt, it is strapped with two long Legs, having an Eye in each. The. 
Block then rests on the Mizen Cap (g): and the Legs being taken underneath, are brought up, on 
the opposite sides, and lashed together. ; 


The Derrick Fall (n), has an Eye spliced in one End to fit the upper Yard-arm or Peak, and rests 
against the Stop-cleats: the other end is reeved down through the upper Block (g), wp through the sin- _ 
gle Block (f}, on the Yard, and down again through the double Block (g), leading through Lubber’s — 
Hole on the larboard Side. This is belayed in the Mizen Chains on the /arboard side, and the Jear- — 
fall on the starboard side, and they are coiled up there. ‘ 


The VANG Pendents (h), are doubled: they go over the Peak End with a Cut-splice, (see page 5,) 
or with a jambing hitch, the parts being stopped together: a double Block (1), is turned or spliced into 
each end of the Pendent: and a single Block (0), being strapped to an Eve-bolt in the quarter piece on 
each side, they are connected together by the Fall (p), making a Luff-tackle Purchase. e 


A double Block (j), (or two single ones), is strapped on each side of the Peak, one Sheave-hole of — 
which is for the Mizen Topsail, and the other for the Mizen Top-gallant, Braces. A Block is also 
strapped to the Eye-bolt (k), in the upper Yard-arm for the Ensign Halliards. In the Eye-bolt at the 
lower Yard-arm, are strapped two bow-line Blocks (1). One end of each bowline is spliced round a 
Thimble in an Eye-bolt at the side (n); the other End is reeved through the bowline Block (1), and be-; — 
layed to a Cleat, bolted to the Side. . 


These Yards were formerly used by all Line of Battle Ships, and East Indiamen; but they are now 
entirely laid aside. Originally, the Sail extended from one Yard-arm to the other: and afterwards, when 
at was reduced to its present shape, the whole Yard was still retained in large Ships: and the Gaff was 
substituted in smaller ones only. Jt was certainly an unnecessary werght at the Mast-head; but accidents 
might occur, when it might be advantageously brought into use: for example, if the Fore Yard were car-= 
ried away ina gale of wind, with so heavy a Sea running, that the booms, or spars, could not be loosened 
from their Lashings, this Yard might be lowered down, and by lashing a couple of Studding-sail Booms, 
&Fc. (that could be conveniently got at) well to it, it might be convertedintoa FURY FORE YARD.—As 
the Foressail is always more square at the head, than at the foot, by taking in the first Reef, it would 
spread the sail sufficiently. 
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MIZEN GAFF. 


At the inner end, or throat of the Gaff, Fig. 263, Jaws (m), are made to receive the after’ part of 
the Mizen Mast, with a Bevel proportionable to the stiving of the Gaff. To these Jaws is fixed a Parral 
with Trucks (k). An Eye-bolt (n), is driven in the upper part of them, and a small one underneath, 
It is there scarfed and hooped. There is an Eye-bolt (b), also fitted to the Peak end, like the Mizen-yard. 
The Gaff is sometimes slung: and often, it is hoisted like a Brig’s Main-gaff. It is slung thus, Fig. 264. 
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The bolt in the upper part of the Jaws having a Thimble in the Eye (0), the slings (p), are wormed, 
parcelled and served : they are reeved through the Bolt (0), over the Thimble: and an Kye is spliced in 
eachend. Just above the bolt, a throat Seizing is clapped on (see page 9), and a round one a little higher 
_ up; the two ends, with the Eyes, are taken up between the Tressle-trees abaft the Mizen Mast :, and 
_____ being passed on each side of the Mast-head (q), above the Rigging, the Eyes are lashed together before 

it; or being made with a long and short Leg, the end of the long one is reeved through an Eye in the ~ 
short one, and seized back to its own part, with one Throat, and two round Seizings, like the Slings for 
____ the lower Yards, as described in page 35, Fig. 228. It is also often slung at the Throat, like the lower 

Yards, having a Strap with a large Thimble in, and a Laniard, setting up to the Thimble in the Slings, 
as shewn in the same Figure. 


A SPAN (r), being served and leathered, is reeved through a Thimble spliced in the end ofa Pen- 

dent (t): and in each end of this Span is spliced an Eye to fit the Gaff: they are driven on, each a certain. be 

_ distance from the centre of the Gaff; and stop Cleats (s), if necessary, are nailed on to prevent their ~ ~ 

_ moving. A Hook and Thimble is spliced into the other end of the Pendent (t), which is hooked to an ‘a 
_ Eye-bolt in the after part of the Mizen Cap. 


Another Pendent (v), which is called the Peak Tye, goes round the Peak end with an Eye: anda _ 
Thimble being spliced in the other end, it is connected by a Laniard to a Strap with a Thimble in it, at. 8 
the Mizen Topmast-head above the Rigging. ‘lhe Brail-blocks are strapped on, as before described — 
for the Mizen-Yard. ; . : 


Bex. 
To get this Gaff up for rigging, Fig. 265, the lower block of the Mizen Topsail Halliards is hooked — 
_ to a Selvagee (w), in the middle of it: a Tail-tackle is made fast with the double block to the Mizen 
Tressle-tree (x): and the Tail of the single one, is hitched round the Throat. In some Vessels, the 
Mizen Topsail-yard is lashed down to the Cap; but where the fore part of the Cap projects out suffi- 
ciently, the bight of the Tye (y), is taken with a hitch round it; or the bight of the T'ye may be taken a 
under the Cap between the Masts, and put over the fore part of it like Fig. G. The Gaff is hoisted up ~ 
by the Tail-tackle and Topsail Halliards, and slung as before described. 


When the Gaff traverses up and down the Mast, Fig. 266, a double or single Block, according to the 
size of it, is strapped with a Hook and Thimble, and hooked to the Eye-bolt in the Throat(a): another _ 
double Block (b), is double strapped: the bights of the Strap are taken up between the Tressle-trees, and 
being placed on each side of the Mizen Mast Head, are lashed together before it. Uhe Fall (c), isreeved 
alternately through these Blocks, and called the THROAT HALLIARDS. In some Ships the upper — 
Block (b), is hooked to an iron Strap round the Mizen Mast Head. we 


The PEAK HALLIARDS are commonly reeved like the Derrick Fall (see the former page) ; but e 
frequently an additional Block (d), is lashed about one-fifth within the Peak: the other (ce), is lashed on, 
like the Derrick Block. Tne end of the Halliards is then taken up through Lubbers-hole, reeved through — 


arts Way 
a double Block (f), at the Mast Head, down through the Block (c), up again through the Block (fF), up a 


through the Block (d), and-the end is hitched round the Head of the Mizen Mast, or to an Eye-bolt in 


_ the Cap (g). 
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GAFF—SPANKER BOOM. 


> 


In large Ships there are sometimes Peak, and Throat Tyes, Fig. 267 ; but these are more commonly 
used for the Main Gaffs of Brigs, or of Ships which carry fore and aft Mainsails (see page 66). A large 
single Block (g), is strapped, and lashed round the head of the Mast above the Rigging, hanging down 
abaft, like the double one in the former page, below the Tressle-trees. : 


The THROAT TYE (f), is spliced round a Thimble in the Bolt, at the upper part of the Jaws: the + 
other end is reeved through the Block (8)» and has a double Block (e), turned into it: this is connected 
by the Halliards (d), to a single Block (c), hooked to an Eye-bolt in the Deck, reeving like a Luff-tackle. 

a 


The PEAK-TYE (h)is spliced round a Thimble on the Span (b), reeved through the Block at the 
Mast-head (a), led down through Lubbers-hole on the larboard side, and has a double Block (1), turned 
into the lower end; the Halliards reeving as before. 


When the Gaff is rigged to hoist, there are no Vangs, nor Blocks, for the Mizen Topmast and 
Mizen Top-gallant Braces, which then lead forwards ; but there is a Block (k), strapped to the bolt in | 
the Peak end, through which the Peak Down-hauler (1), is reeved. 


Ships which have their Gaffs traverse, carry MIZEN BOOMS, which are rigged like the Spanker 
Boom. 


Tur SPANKER BOOM, Fig. 268, 


Has sometimes a large Bolt and Hook, called a Goose-neck (1), nailed, and hooped, on its inner end. This . 
is hooked to an Eye, which is hooped round the Mizen Mast ; but in some Ships, the inner end of the Boom 
is fitted up with Jaws, as described on the Gaff, and has a shoulder bolted on the Mizen Mast, for it to 
rest upon. 


The TOPPING LIFTS (m), are doubled, go over the Mizen Topmast-head, with a hitch above the 
rigging, and are there seized together. ‘They are served round the bight, and about three or four feet. 
below the Cross-trees on each side. A single Block (n), is spliced into the end of each: and a double 
Block (0) is strapped with an Eye over the Boom end, resting against the Shoulder or Stop Cleat. The 
Bight of the Fall is middled, and hitched over the Boom end without the Block (0) : the ends are reeved 
through the single Blocks (n) then through the double one (0), leading through a Thimble fastened by a 
~ Staple (p), to the upper part of the Boom on each side, just without the inner ends of the Horses (q): they 
are belayed to Cleats (d),on each end of the Boom within board. < 


"The HORSES (q), are spliced to Thimbles on the bolt at the Boom end: Diamond, or over-hand 
Knots (see pages 6 and 7), are cast on them: and Eyes being spliced in the ends, they are seized to the 
Boom just above the Taffarel. When there is no bolt in the Boom end, they are middled, and seized 
without the shoulder, or Stop Cleats, round the Boom end. 


The SHEET BLOCK (r), is double strapped: the bights of the Strap are put over the inner end of 
the Boom, and placed between two Cleats on the Boom, over the Horse on Deck: a round seizing is 
then clapped on underneath: sometimes the bights of the Strap are lashed together above the Boom, like 
the Blocks on the Yards. The end of the Sheet (s), is bent to a Becket in the Strap of the upper Sheet 
Block (r), with a Sheet Bend (see page 8), reeved alternately through the upper Block (r), and the lower 
one, which is double, and the end is led in upon Deck, ‘The lower Block (i), is strapped to a Thimble 
on an iron Horse (h). 


On the Topping Lifts (t), are worked two Turks Heads (see page 12): a small Block is strapped on 
each partbetween them: through each of these is reeveda Crane Line (u): a double Wall knot (see page 
5), is cast on one end of each, and fastened by a Staple driven into the Fife-rail: the other end is be- 
layed on Deck. These are for over-hauling the Lee Topping Lift. Ae 


Another method (more common), Fig. 269, is to have the Topping Lift middled, and the bight 
hitched and seized round the Boom end. A single Block (v), is lashed on each side of the Mizen-mast 
head, through which, the ends of the Topping Lifts are reeved. A double Block (w), is spliced into 
the end of each, which is connected by its Fall, to a single one (u), hooked to an Eye-bolt in the Deck. 
—'The Hooks are moused with Spun-yarn. . 
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SPANKER BOOM—TOP-GALLANT MAST. 


* A THIRD METHOD, Fig. 270, 


Is to have a Pendent (x), with a Hook and Thimble spliced into one end, and a single block (y), into 
the other: the Hook is put through an-Eye-bolt in the after part of the Mizen Cap. A Runner (w), 
having a double block (z), spliced in its end, is reeved up through a Sheave-hole in the boom, through 
the block (y), and an Eye being spliced in the end, it is put over the boom end, resting against the 
Shoulder. A single block (v), is strapped on the middle of the boom: and the end of the Fall being 
spliced round the Strap, is led alternately through the two blocks (z) and (v), and belayed to a Cleat (u), 
further in on the boom. 


> 


A FOURTH METHOD, Fig. 271. 


The end (g) is put over the boom end with an Eye, as before mentioned, or clinched round it: the 
other is led through a single block (h), at the after part of the Mizen Mast Head: and a single block (a), 
is spliced, or turned, into it. A double block (b), is lashed on the boom, or strapped round it, resting 
against a Stop Cleat. The end of the Fall is bent to a Becket, put over the end of the Topping Lift, 
before the block (a), is spliced in; and being reeved alternately through the blocks (b and a), it is bes 
layed to a Cleat on the boom, as before; but in some Ships, a Bull’s-eye or Thimble €d), is seized to the 
Topping Lift, and the end of the Fall, being led through it, is reeved through a block (c), at the Mi- 
- zenmast Head, and belayed to a Cleat on the Mast below. The two first plans are the best, because there 
is a Topping Lift to windward and to leeward: and therefore, there is no, occasion to dip the Peak on 
either lack. 


For the Guy belonging to this Boom (see the Mizen Boom, page 66). 
The Booms of BRIGS, SLOOPS and CUTTERS, are rigged in some of these methods. 


TOP-GALLANT MASTS, Fig. 272, 


Are rounded all the way, from the Heel to the Hounds: above them there is a long Pole (g), rounded 
to the Truck. In the Heel (i), which is square, there is a hole for the Fid: and above it, a Sheave- 
- hole, for the Top-rope, is cut (k), from the after part of the /arboard, to the fore part of the starboard 
side, with a Groove for the Rope to lie in, that it may not be jambed in the Topmast Tressle-trees. In the 
head of the Mast (1), there is a Sheave-hole for the Top-gallant Tye, and in the Afain Top-gallant Mast 
another (m), in the Pole, just above the Hounds, for the Main Top-gallant Staysail Halliards. A Gromet 
of Rope (n), (see page 11), is driven over the Pole close to the Hounds, to keep the Rigging from cha- 
fing. There is a Sheave-hole also near the head of the Pole (h), for the Royal Halliards. 


TO GET THIS MAST UP, Fig. 273, 


A small Top-block (a), is hooked to the Eye-bolt in the Topmast Cap, on the larboard side, and the 
Top-rope or Mast-rope (c), is reeved through it: the fore part of it is over-hauled down between the 
Top-mast Tressle-trees and the two foremost Cross-trees, and before the Top (d). It is reeved through 
the Sheave-hole in the /arbcard side, and the end is hitched round the Pole and standing part at (f), 
leaving a sufficient length to cast off, when the Mast has entered the Tressle-trees and Topmast Cap. 
The Bights are then well stopped with Spun-yarn (e), at different places. 


The Mast is swayed up by the Top-rope, being guyed off the Rim of the Top by the Men there: 
and when the Pole Head is sufficiently entered through the Cap, the end is cast off (the Mast hanging 
by the Stops), and hitched to the Eye-bolt in the starboard side of the Cap. The Stops are then cut: 
and the Mast hangs by the Top-rope, ready for Rigging. The Rigging is hoisted up by the Girt-lines, 
like the Topmast Rigging. 
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TOP-GALLANT MAST RIGGED. 


A Pair of Shrouds (n), Fig. 274, are put over on the starboard Side, then a Pair on the larboard: and 
as there is an odd Shroud on each side, the Leg of the last pair (0), is led down as a Backstay, and set up 
in the channel, or in the stool for the Topmast Backstay, with Dead Eyes; or in small Vessels, with 
Thimbles. Men of War have two Top-gallant Backstays on each side. 


The Shrouds are seized with Eyes like the Topmast ones: and they are served round the Eyes, and 
inthe Wake of the Holes in the Cross-trees. In the foremost pair, just below the Eye-seizing, a 
Thimble is seized, for the Top-gallant Lifts to reeve through. 


The STAY (m), instead of a Mouse being raised, has the end spliced in the standing part, forming a 
Collar: and it is served over as before mentioned for the Topmast Stay. Sometimes the Stay has no 
Collar; but the end is spliced round a Thimble on an iron Traveller, Fig. M, which is placed over the 
Pole Head after the Rigging is put over; but in this case the Pole should be made very strong, particu- 
larly that of the Main ‘Top-gallant Mast, for the Stay going up with the Royal Yard, the strain of it, and 
the Top-gallant Staysail (the Halliards of which must reeve through a block on the Traveller), will be 
entirely on it. : 


_ The ROYAL BACKSTAYS (q), and Stay (s), are next put over the Head of the Pole, and are 

stopped from coming down, by Cleats nailed on for that purpose: after which, the Truck (P p), which 
has a Sheave-hole on each side, for the Pennant Halliards, is placed on the Tenon at the Pole Head, 
having a mortise cut in for that purpose. 


The Mast is then swayed up by the Top or Mast rope, the Fid thrust through the square Hole in the 
Heel, the Top-rope eased, and then unreeved: and the Top-gallant Top Block is unhooked, and lowered 
down below. 


Previously to the Rigging being set up, a Futtock-stave, similar to the lower one, is seized on the 
'Topmast Shrouds (a); and they are catharpined in, as mentioned in page 39, 


The SHROUDS are then reeved through the Holes in the outer end of the Cross-trees (b), and 
leading down over the Futtock-stave, a Thimble is turned into the end of each. 


A STRAP or SPAN, Fig. 275, with three Thimbles or small Blocks, is placed over the end of the 
Jib-Boom ; and through the middle Thimble or Block, the Fore Top-gallant Stay is reeved: a small 
Heart, Dead Eye, or Thimble, is turned into the end, (and when the Stay goes with a Traveller, some- 
times a Block) and a Laniard being spliced to it, it is set up to a Heart, Dead Eye, or Eye-bolt in the. 
Bows. Sometimes instead of the Thimble, a small three-fold Block is strapped over the Jib-boom end. 
The Stay is set up with a Jigger Tackle. 


A Laniard is spliced. round the Thimble in the end of the Top-gallant Shroud (r), Fig. T; which 
connects it to another Thimble (t), seized in a Strap round the Futtock Plate. The Top-Burton Tackle 
being overhauled, the Laniard of each Shroud is cat’s-pawed to the Hook of its single Bleck, and they 
are set up’ by the people in the Top. Ora SPANISH WINDLASS, Fig. 276, being made, by laying 
one end of a Handspike (b) over the iron rail of the Top, and the other in a Becket on the Shroud, the 
Laniard (c), is taken round it, and set up by a Heaver (d). 


Sometimes the TOP-GALLANT SHROUDS are led across like Fig. 277, (which shews the aft 
side of the Topmast): they are set up to Thimbles in the opposite Futtock Plates: this is a great ease 
ta the Futtock Stave and Topmast Rigging; and the lee Rigging, by these means, is kept taught, as they 
act like Bentick Shrouds below. 


The FORE TOP GALLANT BACK-STAY (0), Fig. 274, in some ships has a Thimble turned 
into the lower end, and is set up to another, strapped round the Chain Plate of the Topmast Backstay 
Alike the Thimble of the Top-gallant Shrouds to the Futtock Plate). In larger ships, it hasa Dead Eye 
turned into the lower end; and it is set up to another Dead Eye in a Chain Plate for that purpose, a Jigger 
Tackle, being clapped on the Backstay, with a Midshipman’s Hitch (see page 9), and the Hook of the 
lower Block cat’s-pawed to the Laniard. 
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KURE TOP-GALLANT YARD—JACK BLOCK, &c. 


In the Merchant Service the Top-gallant Backstay is sometimes led thus, Fig. 278. A double Block 
(s), is strapped with a long Strap, like that for the single, or lower, Block of the Topsail Halliards: a 
single Block (t), is spliced or turned into the end of the Backstay: the end of the Fall (4), is clinched 
round the Pole Head of the Top-gallant Mast above the Cleats: the other end is reeved through one of 
the Sheaves of the double Block (s), then through the single one (¢), and again through the Sheave of the 
lower one (s), leading in upon deck. Thus the Fall of the ‘Top-gallant Backstay (u), acts as a ROYAL 
BACKSTAY. One Fall, (if there be a Coil long enough) will do for the Backstay on each side: the 
Fall is middled, put over the Pole Head with a Clove hitch, (see page 7), and reeved on each side as 
before. 


The TOP-GALLANT YARDS are rounded all the way, Fig. 279. Cleats (a), are nailed on the 


_ Slings and Yard-arms, like the Topsail-yards. The Horses (b), go over the Yard-arms in the same man- 


ner: Clew-line Blocks (c), are strapped on the Yard just within the Cleats as before. In some Vessels a 
Strap with a Thimble (d), is spliced ronnd the Yard for the Top-gallant Tye to bend to; but the Tye 
is frequently bent to the Yard with a Fisherman’s bend, (see page 8). 


~ 


Two Straps (e), with Eyes, one long, the other short, are spliced, or seized, round the Yard for the 
PARRAL;; but sometimes the Parral is made like that for the Top-sail Yard, page 40, Fig. 254. 


The BRACES and SINGLE LIFTS are put on as before: these and the Clew-lines are made fast 
to the Topmast Cross-trees, to be in readiness when the Yard is sent up, it being rigged aloft. The Lifts 
are reeved through a Thimble seized in between the two foremost Top-gallant Shrouds, just below the 
Eye seizing. 


The TOP-GALLANT TYE is reeved through the Sheave-hole in the Top-gallant Mast, and hitched 
round the Cross-trees till wanted. In the other end a double block is turned or spliced, and a single one 
is strapped to the lower Tressle-tree, the Halliards are reeved like the Topsail Halliards in page 39, Fig. 
250. Sometimes the lower Block is strapped to an Eye-bolt in the Deck, abaft the Mast. 


Frequently the Tye and Halliards are in one, like Fig. 280, the Tye (a), being hitched round the 
Strap of the upper (single) block and toggled, to reeve alternately through the lower block (b), at the 
Tressle-tree, and the block (a). When the Tye leads thus, the Toggle being taken out and the Fall 
unreeved, it answers for a Top-rope to send the Yard up and down by; but when the Tye and Halliards 
are in two parts, the Top-gallant Yards are got up as follows. 


A block called a JACK BLOCK, Fig. 281, is strapped with a long and short Leg: the short one (c), 
has an Eye spliced in the end of it; and a double Wall Knot, (see page 5), is cast on the end of the long 
one (d). The former is called the Loop, and the latter the Button. The Strap is placed round the Top- 
gallant Mast, the block lying before: and the Knot (d), is thrust through the Eye (e). 


The TOP-ROPE (or Yard-rope) (ce), Fig. 282, is reeved through the block, and overhauled down 
upon Deck before the Top; the leading part through Lubber’s-hole. The Tye (f), is hitched round 
the Strap of the block (g): and the Men below, hoisting upon the Halliards, trice it up: the Halliards 
are then belayed. 


The Top-rope is made fast to the Slings of the Yard with a Fisherman’s-bend, (see page 8), and 


stopped to the second Quarter on the starboard side with Spun-yarn, if the Yard be got up on the /ar 
hoard side, and vice versa. 
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Getting the TOP-GALLANT YARDS across—Leading the BRACES. 


A Man (e), Fig, 283, stands on the Cross-trees, to put the starboard Brace (b), and Lift (d), over 
the Yard-arm: the larboard Lift (g), has the end of the Clew-line bent to it (not being long enough to 
overhaul down below), and the Man (f), stands in the larboard Topmast Shrouds, to place the larboard 
Brace (a), and Lift over the larboard Yard-arm. The Yard is then swayed up by the Top-rope (or Yard- 
rope); and when high enough, the men put the rigging on, before mentioned: the larboard Clew-line 
is gathered in. The Top-rope is again swayed upon, and as the Yard advances, the Man in the Cross- 
trees cuts the Stops (h). When the Bunt, or Slings of the Yard, is sufficiently above the Topmast Cap, 
the last Stop is cut, and the larboard Clew-line being hauled upon, the Yard falls across, and is squared 
by the Lifts and Braces. The ends of the Lifts are made fast round the Cross-trees, the Clew-lines. 
reeved through the blocks on the Yard, and an overhand Knot is cast on the End: the Eyes of the Par- 
ral are seized together. : 


BRACES. 


The FORE BRACE is sometimes reeved through a Block (a), lashed to the Collar of the Mainstay, 


Fig. 284, under the ‘Top, then through the block in the Pendent or Strap, at the Yard-arm (b): the end 
is taken back, and hitched round the Collar of the Stay, below the Block (a). The leading part goes 


down by the Mainmast, and is reeved through a leading Block (z), strapped to an Eye-bolt in the - 


Deck ; but in the Merchant Service, the Block (a) is more commonly a double one (one Sheave-hole 
being for the Fore Topsail Brace), and is strapped to an Eye-bolt hooped round the Mainmast Head, 


two or three Feet below the Tressle-trees, the standing part being made fast just below the Mouse of — 


the Stay. 


The FORE TOPSAIL BRACE is reeved through a Block (n), on the Mainstay, just above the 
fore hatchway, then through the Block (c), on the Collar above the Mouse, and through the Block in 
the Pendent or Strap (d), on the Yard-arm: the end is hitched, or clinched round the Collar of the 
Mainstay, above the Block. 


A better method for the Fore Topsail Brace to lead is this, Fig. 285. The end of the standing 
part (after reeving through the Blocks (g, f, and d), on the Mainmast Head, Stay, and the Yard-arm, is 
made fast to the Main Topmast Stay (e). The two parts of the Brace being thus divided, it does not 
pull the Yard so much down, when it is hoisted up to the Head of the Fore Topmast. 


The FORE TOP-GALLANT BRACE (when double), in large Ships, is reeved through a Block 
seized to the after part of the Fore Top (h), through a Block seized to the Collar of the Main Top- 
mast Stay (i), then through the Brace-block at the Yard-arm (k), the end is hitched to the Stay Collar. 


When this Brace goes single, Fig. 286, with an Eye over the Yard-arm, it is led through a Block on | 


the Main Topmast Stay, just below the Splice, and through a Block seized to the upper part of the 
foremost Main Topmast Shroud, close under the Rigging. 


In the MERCHANT SERVICE, the Fore, Fore Topsail, and Fore Top-gallant Braces, are ge~ 
nerally led down by the Mainmast, and belayed together there ; but in small vessels they are led through 
a treble Block, seized to the foremost Main Shroud, and belayed to a pin in the Block. So that mm 
“* hauling off all,” they are let go together. 
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og BRACES. 
; 


Tue MAIN BRACE, Fig. 287, 


Is reeved out through a Sheave-hole (h), in thé side of the Quarter Deck, through the Block in the 


‘Strap or Pendent at the Yard-arm (i), and the end of the standing part is clinched to an Eye-bolt in 
_. the Quarter Piece. | 


o's The MAIN TOPSAIL BRACE is led through a Block at the Mizen Stay Collar (k), or to a Block 
strapped to.a Bolt hooped round the Mizen Mast Head, then through the Block in the Strap or Pendent 
AB : and the end is hitched to the Stay Collar. But more frequently the Brace Blocks (m), at the Mizen 


ast, Fig. 288, are spliced in each end of a Pendent, which lies with its Bight abaft the Mizen Mast, 
_ and is seized to the Mizen Stay Collar (n). 

: pee. \' This leading of the Main Topsail Braces to the Mizen Mast Head, has the effect of canting the Yard 
t _~ when up at the Mast Head, particularly if the Main Tack be not on board, of course prevents the Sail 
standing well. . 


In the Merchant Service they often have, on this account, the Mizen Topmast made stouter than 
usual, and lead the Main Topsail Brace to the Mizen Topmast Head, which causes it to traverse in a 
more horizontal direction; and additional Backstay is also frequently used. At all events, it would per- 
haps be better for the standing part of the Brace to be taken to the Mizen Topmast Head, like that of the 
_. Fore Topsail Brace to the Main Topmast Head, mentioned in the former page. ) 


The MAIN. TOP-GALLANT BRACE, Fig. 287, is reeved up through a Block (0), seized to the 
Bee upper part of the foremost Mizen Topmast Shroud, through another at the Mizen ‘Topmast Stay Col- 


lar (p), then through the Pendent or Block at the Yard-arm ; and the end is hitched round the Stay 
Collar. 


in Coasters which carry few Hands, the Main, Main Topsail, and Main Top-gallant Braces lead for- 
wards for the convenience of working. 


Tue CROSS JACK BRACES, Fig. 289, 


When there are Pendents, have them frapped round the outer Quarter of the Yard. When there are 
none, the Brace Block (q) is strapped round a Thimble in an Eye, which goes round the Yard with an 
iron Strap. The Cross Jack Braces are led across forwards: the standing part of the larboard Brace (p), 
) %s hitched to the after Main Shroud on the starboard side, upon the Service, the leading part through the 

| Bleck on the Yard, and through another on the Main Shroud (s), seized close under the standing part, 


| baits Ry Brough a double or treble Block on the Shroud below, and belayed to a Cleat on the Shroud, 
| Or ite all, é 


eh 


When the Gaff hoists up and down, the Mizen Topsail and Top-gallant Braces are also led forwards, 
andcommonly go single: the ‘Topsail Brace is reeved through a double Block (u), strapped to an Eye-bolt 
_ inthe after part of the Main Cap, and the Top-gallant Brace through a Block seized to the aftermost Main 

at 4 jm Shroud ; but when the Gaff, or Mizen Yard, is slung (as mentioned in pages 42 and 43), the 
— Mizen Topsail Graces are reeved through one of the Sheaves of a double Block (or a single Block), at 
the Mizen Peak (w), then through the Block at the Yard-arm (v): the ends are clinched round the Peak. 


he Top-gallant Braces (x), are reaved through the other Sheave-hole, or through another single Block 
% A \(w), at the Peak, ; 


_ | Freich Men of War have sometimes two Pair of Topsail Braces, which are a great Security to the 
Yard, tle upper Brace (a), Fig. 290, acting in a more horizontal direction when the Yard is at the Mast 
_~* Head: md when the Topsail is reefed (of course blowing fresh) an equal Strain lies on the upper and 

lower Buce. This would not answer in the Merchant Service, where there are few Hands, as the over- 
hauling two pair of Braces would impede the working of the Ship. ‘Lhe best Substitute is to lead 
the Vopsil Braces, as shewn in Fig. 285. fa 
ae a” N 
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SAILS. 


—— 


The Names of the Sails are derived from the Masts to which they are attached: thus the Foresail 
is named from the Fore-mast, the Mainsail from the Main-mast, the Main Topsail from the, ‘Main 


Top-mast, &c. 
Tue SQUARE SAILS, Figs. 291 and 292, are 

(a) The Fore Sazl. (k) The Main Top-gallant Sail. 

{b) The Fore Topsail. (1) The Main Top-gallant Royal. 

{c) The Fore Top-gallant Sail. (m) The Main Topmast Studding Sai. 

(d) The Fore Top-gallant Royal. (n) The Main Top-gallant Studding Sail. 

(e) The Fore Studding’ Sail. (0) The Mizen Topsail. 

(f) The Fore Topmast-Studding Sail. (p) The Mizen Top-gallant Sail. Me 
(g) The Fore Top-gallant Studding Sail. (q) The Mizen Top-gallant Royal. an ely 
(h) The Mainsail. (tr) The Spritsail. baa 
(4) The Main Topsail. (s) The Spritsail Topsail. ; 


Tue FORE and AFT SAILS, are 


(t) The $id. (z) The Main Top-gallant Staysail. cy 
(u) The Fore Topmast Staysaii. (aa) The Mizen Staysail. y 
(v) The Fore Staysail. (ab) The Mizen Topmast Staysail. ee 
(w) The Main Staysail. (ac) The Mizen Top-gallant Staysaii. | eel 
x) The Main Topmast Staysait. (ad) The Driver or Spanker with the Mize 
(y) The Middle Staysail. brailed up. 


Sails are made of Canvas, the number and strength of which, is determined by the size or use of thy _ 
Sails are surrounded — 


Sail. The strongest Canvas is called No. 1, and it decreases gradually to No. 8. 
by a Rope called a Bolt Rope; but this is of ‘different denominations according as.it is sewn to the Heal. 
Foot, or Leech. Thus, that at the Head is called the Head Rope, that at the Side, the Leech Rope, ari 


that at the Foot, the foot Rope. The Foot Rope is the strongest, the Leech Rope somewhat less, ay 


the Head Rope the least. 


Square Sails are not so called from their Shape, but because they are suspended to Yards, their Hee). 
hanging parallel to their Feet, which distinguishes them from the Staysails or Fore and Aft Sails. They o> 
made of pieces of Canvas, called Cloths, each piece being two feet in breadth, having generally more 
these in the Foot than in the Head. ‘These laying parallel to each other, and perpendicular to the He 
the breadth of the Sail is diminished, by being cut from the lower Corners or Clews (a), Fig. 293, 9, dig 
nally towards the Head (b). This is called goring a Sail. , 


| 
| 


Sails are frequently gored more or less in the Foot, some going with an entire Sweep or Hollow: ot) ers 
are gored from a certain Cloth on each Side, to the Clew, as (1.2.3.4, 5,6.):; and others again have he 
Foot parallel to the Head. . 


The FORESAIL is attached to the Fore Yard, and is in form as represented by Figure 294, ir © 
next.page. When the Mast stands well aft, it is sometimes of equal breadth at the Head and Foot; | « 
more frequently, particularly if the Mast be forward, it is a Cloth broader at the Head than at the Foo, 
that is,a Cloth on each side is gored, or cut sloping, ‘from the Head to the Foot, so that it is halfa €) «- 
broader on each side. Sometimes instead of this half Cloth on each side, the Sail is made broadra > 
Head, by decreasing the breadth of the Seams towards the Foot. ‘The shape of the Sail mustbe ro. 
lated by the height of the Mast, and the squareness of the Yard, ‘Ships in the Merchant Servi¢ vay) 
to these proportions, some having taunt lower Masts and narrow Yard, others short Masts ad sq 
Yards, and others again, in a medium between the two former. ti 
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FORESAIL. 


The Cloths have one side laid over the other, and are sewn together in 
Twine ; but in the Merchant Service the Twine is generally dipped in Ti 
viously to the Sail being stitched to the Bolt-rope, it is hemmed pretty broa 
this is called Tadling (a), Fig. 294. Holes are cut through the Tabling & 
small Gromets made to the size of them, are worked with Log-line, These 
worked round with Twine. 


_ A REEF BAND (0), which is a piece of Canvas one third, or one fo! 
Cloth, is sewn across the Sail at a proper distance, according to the depth o 
-in the Head of the Sail, and small Gromets fitted to the size of them, are w 
points to reeve through. Some Sail-makers put two Holes in each Cloth ; 

Cloth, and one in each Seam. 


Opposite to the Reef Band on each side, in the Leech Ropes, 4 Gron 
worked thus: a Strand of good Rope (C), Fig. 295, is taken out, of asa! 
made in the Tabling in the Band, this Strand is reevgatheonennn tel throu 
Leech Rope (a), then through the Hole (b), in the same- manner ; and one pi 


bles the Rope (as described in making a Gromet, page 11), the ends being ] 
Strands of the Leech Rope, as in splicing. 


The Earing Cringle (d) Fig. 294, is made by the Leech Rope being spli: 


_ In the middle of the Sail, a Cringle, called the Upper Bowline Cringk 
Strands, and laid up as before, but not put through the ‘Labling. Half way bet 
ther is worked in the same manner, called the Lower Bowline Cringle (f): a’ 
Foot, are two or more Cringles (g), called BUNTLINE CRINGLES. 
~ generally worked round Thimbles. 


a * 


' The CLEWS (hb) or lower corner of the Sails, are made of larger Rope 
Royal Navy; but in the Merchant Service it is generally omitted as unnece 
handy. The Clew is now a continuation of the Foot Rope: and if it be thou 
it, a Strand, of the same sized Rope, is opened and laid round it. 


‘The Clews are wormed, parcelled and served: and Holes.being made 
marled down to it, because the service is too strong for the sail Needle to enti 
together with a round Seizing. It was found, by experrence, that the large 
the Seizing, and, not uncommonly, were the cause of splitting the Sail. 


Bolt Ropes, in the Aferchant Service, are generally one third less than thos 
they stillless, it might be found to answer the purpose. The Sails would be t 
is a matter of great consequence where Ships are ‘so lightly manned; and t 
those very large Bolt Ropes, we need only observe a Dutchman’s Jib, which | 
being frequently not much stronger than Hambro’ Line. ' 


; In the Wake of the Buntline €ringles, additional Canvas (1), is stuck on 
Cloths. bias ” 


Aaditingsa Canvas (k), called the Lining, is also stitched on the Leeches 


these, andAhe Buntline Cloths, are placed on the fore part of the Sail, and wh) 


Cloth, called a middle Band, is sewn across the we at the Bowline Cring! 
‘3 


J | 
4 7 7 


oo re Ss 


. 


—— 


¥ 


»tched to an Eye-bolt in the Deck. 
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FORESAIL GEER. 


mt to the Yard, itis brought upon the Fore-castle, and laid athwart over 


we 


BLOCK (1), Fig. 296, is put through the Clew, and seized. This Block, 
wo Legs, which are reeved through the holes in the Shoulder of the Block, 


_( pect on, An Eye's spliced in the end of each Leg: these are put through the 
“at round it up again, and they are then seized together, as represented in the 


lied the . )r¢ Sheet Block, (m), Fig. 296, has its Strap put 
re Sheet (Py to reeve through. e > ap put over the Clew, the 


»), if single/is a Cable-laid rope, generally tapered in the making ; and on the 


-not, doyble crowned, (see page 5), is cast. The small end being put through 


« -ft), is/reeved through the Block at the Boomkin end, and led in upon the 


mgd sufficiently for lying in the Block, when it is either’eased off or hauled 
s in the Merchant vice, the Tack ‘is often slack-laid with four Strands, 


e .ge 4), worked in the end, which is reeved through the Clew, and a Toggle 
»o Boomkin, the Tack is taken under the after side of the Cat-head, and be- 


ad before it. 


ves double, the Block is sometimes seized into the Clew, like Fig. 300 (a); but ; 


+» Knot (see page 6), is made on the two ends of the Strap of the Block (1), Fig. 


aying aft. or the leading in of the Tacks and Sheets, see page 57. 


GS, in Men of War, are reeved through a Shoe-Block (p), Fig. 299. One 


aner Sheave-hole of a double Block (q), seized to the after part of the Top, 
part (r), then through the outer Buntline Block on the Yard (s), leading down 
‘to the outer Cringle on the Foot: the outer Sheaves of these Blocks are left 
“ther Leg is reeved through the outer Sheave-holes of the Blocks (0 and p), 
Block on the Yard (v), and bent to the inner Cringle at the Foot of the Sail. 


the Blocks (o and p), are left for the Spritsail Braces. The Buntlines are led 


starboard side. The FALL (w), is led through the lower Sheave-hole ofthe 


‘ce, two single Buntlines are preferred to the Leg and Fall, the Shoe-block 
‘oot of the Sail to be hauled close up, and the weight of it preventing the 
+, and hanging slack before the Sail. 


DLE (x), Fig. 300, is clinched to the upper Cringle (y), reeved through a 
1 of the Bowline (z), and then clinched to the lower Bowline Cringle. ‘The 
weather Leech of the Sail forward. For the leading of it, see page 57. In 


' Fore-bowlines went with Toggles, they would be found to answer in wear and 


x long on one Tack, the Lee-bowline might be cast off; by which means, the 


©. oy its flapping against it, which, in wet weather, is often found to be the case. 


reeved through a Block (b), which hangs underneath the Yard, abaft the Sail; 
.pped to the Strap of one of the quarter Blocks: another piece is spliced into it, 
: Leg of which, is bent to the inner Buntline Cringle on each side. po 


is reeved through its Block onthe Yard (e), through the Block A th Clew, 
. 


ound the Yard. 
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BENDING THE FORESAIL. 


Tuz LEECH-LINES, Fig. 301, 


Are reeved through the outer Sheave-holes of the outer Blocks, under the Top. The Leech-lines (ec), 
are reeved through these Blocks, then through the Blocks (f), on the Yard; and the ends are clinched 
to the upper Bow-line Cringles (g).—(d), the Bunt-lines. 


The ROPE-BANDS and POINTS are put into the Sail thus: (see Appendix for bending Square 
Sails with Jack-stays, Fig. 6), there is a long and short Rope-band, with an Eye in each, to every Eyelet 
hole in the Head of the Sail, Fig. 302. The end of the short Leg (h), goes through the hole in the Sail, 
the Eye (i) being before it: the end of the long Leg (k), is reeved through the Eye of the short one 
(i), andthe end of the short one (h), through the Eye of the long one (m). 


The POINTS are frequently of one piece, and being reeved through the Eyelet-holes in the Reef- . 
band, an overhand Knot is cast on, on each side of the Sail; they are also often made with two Legs, 
having each an Eye in one end, Fig. A, but worked much longer than those in the Rope-bands, which 
will admit a turn to be taken in them, (like Fig B), when put through the Sail, making them double the 
thickness. The Eye of one Point is put through the hole in the Reef-band, Fig. 303, on one side of the 
Sail, and the other through the same Hole on the other side: the Eye of the Point (c), having a turn 
taken in it, as before-mentioned, the End of the Point (b), is put through it, and the end of the Point 
(c), through the Eye of the Point (b), in the same manner: and commonly, the Eyes are made the usual 
size: the end of the Point, Fig. C, is put through its own Eye, forming a larger Bight: and the ends of 


_ each Point being reeved through the Eyelet-hole, are then put through the Eyes of each other. 


_ A Line, called an Earing (n) Fig. 304, is spliced inte the Head Cringle, on each side. When the 
Geer is bent, a Tail Block (0) is lashed on each Boom Iron, at the Yard-arm; and a Rope (p), called a 
Yard Rope, is reeved through it, and bent to the Reef Cringle (m). The Bunt-lines (q), are stopped to 
the Head of the Sail, by hitching a Rope-band round each. The Head Earings (n), are hitched to the 
Yard-rope (p), for the Men at the Yard-arms to reach them more conveniently. The Men go on the 
Yard, and the Sail is hauled up to it by the Yard-ropes, Bunt-lines, and Clew-garnets. 


The Men at the Yard-arms haul the Head of the Sail to an equal distance on each side, taking two 


_ Turns with the Earing (a) Fig. 305, round the Yard, without the Stop-cleats, and through the Cringles 


(3 then as many turns (b), within the Cleats as will expend the whole Earing. The two outer Turns 


. (a), are sufficient, being merely for the purpose of keeping the Head of the Sail on the stretch; whereas 


the znner Turns (b), have the strain of the Tack, Sheet, and Bow-line to sustain. 


The Head of the Sail is then hauled well upon the Yard; the Jong Legs of the Rope bands (being 
before the Sail) are taken over, and under the Yard, with a round Turn; and the short ones being 
brought up adaft it, they are made fast together by a Reef-Knot (see page 7). The Yard Ropes (p), 
are then cust off, unreeved, and the T'ail Blocks taken from the Boom Irons. The Sail is now let fall: 
the Bunt-lines and Leech-lines are overhauled, to see that every thing is bent clear; and the Gaskets 
(see page 11), are made fast to the Yard. The BUNT-GASKET is generally made with three Legs, 
like Fig. D; but, if along Leg be worked with an Eye in the Bight, Fig. 306, having a Thimble (d) 


- seized in it, other Legs (b), may be reeved through it, and their Ends made fast to the Yard. 


When the Sail is to be furled, the Men on the Yard haul it up, leaving enough of the Head part (a), 


_ Fig. 307, hanging in a Bight, (which is called a Séin) to cover the folds. When it is all gathered up, 


tyis part (a) is brought over the rest, and all the Men exerting themselves at the same time, toss it well 
on the Top of the Yard, ‘The Gaskets are then passed, being brought up before the Sail, and taken 
round the Yard and Sail. Care must be taken that both Rope-bands and Gaskets be taken clear of the 
Topsail Sheets. ‘Mhe Bunt Gasket, Fig. 306, is passed thus: the Middle Leg is taken round the Strap 
of the Slings, and the end reeyed through the Thimble (d), by which, a good purchase is got, to lift the 
Sail well on the Yard. . 


Tue FORE TOPSAIL, 


Is bent to the Fore Topsail Yard : its shape depends on the squareness of that, and of the Fore Yard, to 
which the Clew or lower Corners are extended; for which purpose, the Cloths at the Leech are gored. 


a+ 


FORE TOPSAIL. 


This Sail, Fig. 308, has two, three, or four Reef-bands (a), at equal distances, with Cringles (b), the 
same as the Foresail. There are three Bow-line Cringles (c), the upper one of which is in the middle 
of the Sail: and there is a Cringle for the Reef-tackle Pendent (d), between the lower Reef and upper 
Bow-line Cringle. In the Merchant-Service, the Reef-bands are not always placed at equal distances, 
some Masters choosing to have a greater space between the second and third Reef. On the aft side of 
the Sail, there is a Lining, sometimes cut.in steps, (which will be shewn in page 56, Fig. 317), called a 
Top Lining, to prevent the Sail’s chafing, when flapping against the Top; and sometimes the middle 
part of this Lining is carried up to the lower Reef-band, and called a Mast Lining. In the Merchant 
Service, these Linings are generally objected to; for it has been found by experience, that rain water, 
lodging between the two parts of the Canvas, is apt to rot the Sail. ‘This Sail is marled to the Clews, 
as the Foresail was, which are served two feet or more on each side, and also at the foot, in the Wake 
of the Top-lining. Rope-bands are put in at the Head, and Points in all the Reef-bands, as those in the 
Foresail were (ste page 53). See Appendix, for bending 'Fop-sails, with Jack-stays and Toggles. Figs. 
6, 7, and 8. 


In the Merchant Service, Patches (g,) are frequently clapped on in the Wake of the Reef-tackle and 
Bowline Cringles, the strain on the first being very powerful when hauled out to reef the Sail, and on 
the last, when going by the Wind. 


The Geer for this Sail is bent in the Top, except the Bowline Bridles and Earings, which are gene- 
rally put in upon Deck. When it is brought on Deck to be bent, the Sail is opened out, to see that is has 
received no damage from Rats or Water, also that no Points, or Rope-bands be wanting. The Ear- 
ings are spliced into the Head and Reef Cringles, Fig. 309. The end of the first Reef-earing (g), is _ 
hitched to the Head Cringle: the end of the second (h), to the first Reef Cringle: and the end of the 
third Reef-earing (i), to the second Reef Cringle. 


As there are three Bowline Cringles, so there are two Bridles: the longest of which has an Eye 
spliced in one end. The upper end of the short Bridle (k), is clinched to the upper Cringle: the other 
end is reeved through the Thimble in the lower Bridle (1), and clinched to the middle Cringle (m). The 
long Bridle (1), is reeved through a Thimble spliced in the end of the Bow-line (n), and clinched to'the ~ 
lower Cringle (0). N. B. The long Bridle is left to be reeved through the Thimble in the Bowline, wien 
the Sailis in the Top. 


The Sail is then made up again, and the Clews laid out. A pair of Slings are laid upon Deck, and 
the Sail is placed on them in Fakes, Fig. 310, with the starboard side uppermost, if it be sent up on the 
larboard side, as in the Figure, and vice versa. The Topsail Tye (p), is sometimes stopped, and racked 
to the aftermost Topmast Shroud; but as this is reckoned by some.a great strain on the Shroud, the 
Bight of the Tye is often taken round the Topmast Cap (as mentioned in page 43). The lower Block 
of the Topsail Halliards (q), is hooked to the Slings, and the Sail is hoisted into the Top (r), taken roun? 
the fore part of the Mast, and opened out. he Stop of the Tye is then cast off, and the lower Bloc® 
of the Halliards hooked to the Channel, as before. 


The CLEW-LINE BLOCKS, which are strapped with two Legs, like the Clew Garnet Blocks c/ 
the Foresail, are put through the Clews, and seized in the same manner (see page 52), 


-The Clew-Lines, Fig. 311, on each side, are reeved through the Blocks on the Topsail Yards, then 
through the Blocks at the Clew (r), and the ends are hitched round the Yard, without the Blocks: the 
leading parts (t), go through Lubber’s Hole. 


The ‘TOPSAIL SHEET having a double walled Knot, double crowned (see page 5) on the end, is 
thrust through the Clew, the Knot (u), lying aft. The Sheet is served, to prevent its chafing in the Blocks, 
and against the lower Yard: it is reeved through the Shoulder Block at the lower Yard arm (w), thes 
through the quarter Block (x), lying under the Yard at the Sling Cleats, and through a Sheave-hole » 
the ‘Topsail Sheet Bitts. 


The Reef Tackle Pendent is clinched to the Cringle, and leads, as described in page 38. 
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FORE TOPSAIL GEER. 


The Topsail Sheet Knot is not generally used in the Merchant Service; but a small Clinch is cast 
on the End of the Topsail Sheet, which is not so apt to neck as the Knot. 


THE TOPSAIL SHEETS, 


Sometimes lead double, Fig. 312: and when this is the case, there is frequently no Shoulder-block on 
the Yard Arm; but a Strap, with a Thimble seized in, is put over it, The Sheet on this account. 
is smaller, and has a Hook and Thimble (v), spliced in its lower End: this is hooked to the Strap on 
the Yard Arm; the other end is reeved through a Block (w), which is seized in the Clew of the Sail, 
then through a Sheaye-hole (or Block) in the Yard Arm, and through the quarter Block (t), leading 
down as before. 


Tur REEF TACKLE PENDENTS, 


Also often go double, Fig. 312. The Pendent is reeved through the Sheave-hole in the Yard-arm 


as before, then through a Block (a), which is seized to the Cringle ; the End is clinched round the 


Yard Arm: and in Merchant Ships, where there are few Hands, a Block (b), Fig. 313, is strapped 
round the Yard Arm: another (c), to the Cringle, and a third (d), to the Top. The Pendent reeves 
through the Block (d), at the Top, the Block (b), at the Yard Arm, the Block (c), at the Cringle, and 
the End is clinched round the Yard Arm as before. When the Sail (after being close reefed) is handed, 
the Weather Reef-Tackle being boused taught, acts as a rolling Tackle. id 


Tut BUNT-LINE, Fig. 314, 


Is reeved through the Block (e), lashed on each Side under the Cross Trees, the Block (f), at the Strap 
of the Tye-Block, and (leading before the Sail) is clinched to the Cringle (g), at the Foot. In the 
Merchant Service, Monkey-Blocks (see page 14), are often nailed on the Yard (h): the Buntlines in 


this case are not taken to the Mast Head; but they are reeved through these Blocks, and bent to the 
_Cringles in the Foot of the Sail, like the dotted Line. In the former Method, it is thought they pre- 


vent the Yard coming down readily ; but in the latter Mode, they act as down-haul Tackles, and have 
equally the Effect of spilling the.Sail. The principal Objection to the Monkey-blocks is, that the Bunt- 


_ lines do not overhaul so well; for when the Yard is at the Mast-Head, their Weight lies directly from 


the Yard to the Deck. 


Another Way, is to lead the Bunt-lines like Fig. 315. A Block strapped with two Legs (e), is 
lashed on the Yard, hanging underneath it, abaft the Sail. An Eyelet Hole with a Brass Thimble is 
worked in a Patch (f), just below the third Reef: and the Bunt-line (g), is led through the Block (e), 
the Thimble (f), and bent to the Foot Cringle as before. The Sail may thus be easily spilled for 
handing, and the Bunt-line cannot chafe it, except in the Wake of the Bunt-line Cloth. 


The Sail is hauled up to the Yard by the Reef-Tackles, (as the Foresail was by the Yard-Ropes), 
the Bunt-lines, and Clew-lines. The Bunt-lines are stopped to the Head of the Sail by the Roper 
bands, and the Earings passed like those of the Foresail (see page 53), taking care to pass the Rope- 
bands clear of the Top-gallant Sheets. 
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FORE TOPSAIL—FORE TOP-GALLANT SAIL. 


—=——— 


The Clew-lines and Bunt-lines being eased off, the Sheets are hauled home to the Yard Arms: the 
Sail is then hoisted up by the Halliards to see if all be bent clear. When hoisted, the fore Part will 
appear like Fig. 316, and the after Part like Fig. 317. 


. Fig. 316. Fig. 317. 
(a) The Bunt-lines. (i). The Clew-lines. 
(b) The Bunt-line Cloths. (k) The Braces. 
(c) The Leech-linings. (1) The Mast and Top-linings. 
(d) The Reef-bands with Points. (m) The Topsail Sheets. 
(e) The Bow-lines and Bridles. (n) The Quarter Blocks. 
(f) The Topsail Sheet Blocks. (0) The Top. 
(g) The Reef-tackle Pendents. (q) The Lower Lifts. 


(h) The Fewel Blocks. 


Topsails in Men of War are square at the Foot, like Fig. 316: but in Merchantmen, they are often 
gored. The gored Foot is made to prevent its chafing against the lower Stay; but a deal of wind is 
lost by it. If the squ.%d Foot, and also the lower Stay, be well leathered, in light winds when the 
Sail is liable to flap, tue Foot resting every Time against the Stay, will not permit the Sail to come 
with any Violence against the Top-rim. The Sail is lowered down, clewed up, and handed as the 
Foresail was. (See page 53, where also see Points and Gaskets.) 


Tue FORE TOP-GALLANT SAIL, Fig. 318, 


Is bent to the Fore Top-gallant Yard. The Leeches are gored to spread at the Foot to the Top-gallant 
Sheet Blocks (g), (or Sheave-holes) at the Topsail Yard-arms: the Foot is squared in the Royal Navy ; 
_but in the Merchant Service gored as the Topsail was. 


This Sail is often bent on Deck, before the Yard is sent up; but if not, the Clew-lines (h), Fig. 319, 
(having Ropes bent to them to give them length), are over-hauled down: and it is hoisted by them 
into the Cross-trees, where the Men lay it fair for bending. This Sail, Fig. 318, has two Bowline Crin- 
gles on each side, (the upper one being in the middle of the Leech-rope), to which the Bridles (a), are 


bent, having an Eye seized in the Bight: the Bowline (b), has a Toggle in the End, which is thrust 
through it. 


Tue BUNT-LINE (c), 


Is reeved through a Block (d), at the Top-gallant Mast Head, and through a Thimble seized to the 
Strap of the Top-gallant T'ye ; another Piece being spliced into it, forms a Span (e), each Leg of 
which is clinched to the Cringles (f), at the Foot. 


Tue TOP-GALLANT SHEET, Fig. 320, 


Having a double Wall Knot cast on the End, is thrust through the Clew (a): but in the Merchant 
Service, it either goes with a Clinch as before mentioned for the Topsail Sheet; or it is made fast to 
the Clew with a Sheet Bend, (see page 8), and the End is stopped to the standing Part. If the 
CLEW-LINE be led double, a Block (b), is seized to the Clew: the Clew-line is reeved through the 
Block on the Yard (c), through the Block (b), and the End is made fast round the Yard without the 


Block (ce). The single Clew-line is taken up through the Top, reeved through the Block (d), and bent 
to the Clew. 


The Geer being bent, a couple of Rope bands are hitched round the Bunt-line Legs as before: the 
Men go on the Yard, and pass the Earings, and Rope-bands, as they did those on the Topsail. The 
Sail is then handed, having one long Gasket on each Side, and another shorter in the E unt. 
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BOW-LINES, SHEETS, &c. 


The MAINSALL has its Geer bent like the Foresail: it is larger than the latter, and wider at the 
Foot than the Head, having a cloth on each side gored for that purpose. It has three Bow-line Cringles 
(a), Fig. 321. 


The MAIN TOPSAIL is bent and rigged like the Fore Topsail (see page 54) ; but it has sometimes 
our Reefs, and in Men of War and East Indiamen four Bow-line Cringles, consequently. three Bridles, 
‘the middle and lower one having an Eye and Thimble spliced in the end of each, leading thus :—The 
upper Bridle (g), Fig. 322, is clinched to the upper Cringle, reeved through the Thimble in the end of 
the middle Bridle (h), and clinched to the second Cringle (i) :the middle Bridle (h) is reeved through 
the Thimble in the end of the Jower Bridle (k), and clinched to the third Cringle (1); the lower Bridle 
(k), is reeved through a Thimble in the end of the Bow-line (m), and clinched to the fourth Cringle (n), 


The Clinch is made like Fig. N: the End of the Bridle is reeved through the Cringle (f), taken round 
the standing Part (ce), forming a Circle ; two round Seizings (d), are then clapped on.—N.B. The clinch 
on any rope is always made less than the Cringle, &c. through which the rope is reeved. 


The MIZEN TOPSAIL has only two Reefs, and three, and sometimes two Bow-line Cringles. 
The Main and Mizen Top Gallant Sails are rigged like the Fore Top Gallant Sail. 


In Men of War, where the Main Bunt-lines go with Shoe-Blocks, they lead forwards like Fig, 323, 


In order to shew how the Bow-lines, Tacks and Sheets of these Sails lead, their Profiles or Leeches 
are given, Figure 324. 


The FORE.BOW-LINE is reeved through a Block (0), which is lashed to the Fore Stay Collar, or 
sometimes strapped to an Eye-Bolt in the Bowsprit close to it, leading in upon the Fore-castle. The 
Fore Bow-line in the Merchant Service frequently goes with a Toggle, as before mentioned : so that 
when going long on one Tack, the lee one is cast off, which prevents it from chafing the Sail. 


The FORE TOP BOW-LINE (b) is reeved through a Block (c), strapped to an Eye-bolt in the 
Bow sprit Cap, leading in on the Fore-castle, as before. ; 


The FORE TOP GALLANT BOW-LINE (4), is reeved through a Thimble strapped to the 
Jib Boom End. 

The FORE TACK (f), is led through the Block (e), strapped round the Boomkin end, through the 
Block (m), at the Clew, and the end is clinched round the Boomkin end: the other end is taken in on 
the Fore-castle. 


The FORE SHEET (g), is reeved through a Sheave-hole in the side, at the after part of the Waist, 
(or in the Coasting Trade through a Snatch Block lashed there for that purpose); then through the 
Block (h), at the Clew of the Sail; the end is clinched round an Eye-bolt in the side (n). 


‘The MAIN BOW LINE (i), is reeved through a double Block (k), lashed to the after side of the 
Foremast: the starboard Bow-line is belayed on the /arboard side, and the larboard Bow-line on the 
starboard side. In small Ships in the Merchant Service, a Thimble is seized into the lower Bow-line 
Bridle ; one end of the Bow-line is made fast to the Cross Piece or Bellfry, and the other being reeved 
through the Thimble in the Bridle, is belayed to the Cross Piece, so that itis unreeved every Tack. 


The MAIN TOP BOW-LINE (1), is reeved through a Block (m), seized to an Eye-bolt in the after 
part of the Fore Cap, (or lashed round the Foremast Head above the Rigging) leading down through 
the Top. 


The MAIN TOP GALLANT BOW-LINE (0), is reeved through a Block (p), lashed to the Fore 
Topmast Cross Trees ; sometimes the space between the aftex part of the Fore Vopmast Tressle-trees is 
filled up with a Chock, having four Sheave-holes, two for the Main Top Gallant Bow-lines, and two for 
the Braces, when they lead forward. 
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ROYALS—SPRITSAIL, &c. 


The MIZEN BOWLINE, when a Mizen Yard is carried, Fig. 325, is reeved through a Block (p,} 
strapped to the Eye Bolt in the lower Yard Arm: one End is clinched to an Eye Bolt in the Side, an 
the other is belayed to a Cleat there. “.) 

The MIZEN TOP-BOWLINE (q), is reeved through a Block (r), seized to the aftermost Main 
Shroud under the Futtock Stave, and through another (s), seized to the same about six Feet from the 


Deck. It is sometimes reeved through a Block seized to the Main Tressle-tree, or after Part of the. 


Main Top. ' . 
The MIZEN TOP-GALLANT BOWLINE (t), (seldom used in small Vessels), is reeved through 


a Sheave-hole in the aftermost Main Topmast Cross-tree, or through a small Block or Thimble seized _ 


there. 


The ROYAL YARDS are seldom rigged across. When they are, they have a Royal Mast fidded 
on the Tressle-trees at the Top Gallant Mast Heads: the Masts and Yards are rigged like the Top- 
Gallant ones.—Royal Masts are sometimes stepped abaft the Top-Gallant Masts, on the Topmast Cap: 
see Appendix, Fig. 9. 

When these Masts are not stepped, the Royals, Fig. 326, are set flving ; that is, they are not rigged 
across, having neither Lifts nor Braces, (though sometimes the latter) ;’ but the Sail being bent to the 
Yard -with Rope-bands made of Sennit, the Halliards which are reeved through the Sheave-hole in the 
Pole Head of the Top-gallant Mast, are overhauled down on Deck, hitched to the Slings of the Yard, 
and stopped to the starboard Yard Arm (if the Yard be sent up on the /arboard side), like the Top- 
Gallant Yard (see page 57), and it is hoisted up by them. The Boy at the Mast Head haying cut the 
Stops, secures it to the Top-Gallant Yard by a Becket for that purpose, and the Clews are lashed to the 
Top-Gallant Yard Arms. If it be not set at the Time it is got up, the Halliards are unbent and made 
fast to the Top-Gallant Stay, that they may not impede the Top-Gallant Yard, when lowering down; 
but if it be set, and the Fore Top Gallant Stay (b), go with a Traveller, the Stay is let go and the 


- Halliards being hoisted on, it traverses up with the Royal Yard by the Traveller (c), to which it is 


spliced. When the Sail is up, the Stay is set hand taught. If the stay do not go with a Traveller, the 
Royal Yard and of course one of the Sheets must be shifted over it. 

The SPRITSAIL, Fig. 327, is bent to the Spritsail Yard with Earings, and Rope-bands, as the other 
Square Sails were. This sail is neither gored at the Foot nor the Leeches ; the Reef bands (a), are, not 
sewed athwart parallel to the head Tabling, but diagonally from the Leech tothe Head. There are two 
Buntline Cringles (c), at the Foot: and as this Sail, from its Situation under the Bowsprit, is liable to 
be immersed in the Water, there is a hole (d), called a Water-hole, cut and stitched round, in each Side, 
to let the Water off, that it may not lodge in the Bag of the Sail.—This Sail, as well as the Yard, are 
now in many Ships laid aside; but they would be found most essential, to wear a Ship, should any Acci- 
dent happen to the Foremast, &c. see Appendix, Fig. 5. 


The SPRITSAIL SHEET (ce) when double, has a strap-bound Block (like a Clew-line Block): the 
Ends of the Strap are thrust through the Holes in the Cheeks, and a Spritsail Sheet Knot, (see page 6) 


is cast on the two ends: a round Seizing is clapped on between the Block and the Knot, and the Knot™ 


is thrust through the Clew. The Sheet (e), is reeved through this Block, and the standing Part made 
fast toan Eye-bolt in the Bows. When the SHEET is single (f), it has a double walled Knot double 
crowned (see page 5), cast on one End, which is thrust through the Clew (i), or otherwise it is bent to 
the Clew with a Sheet-bend (see page 8), and the end stopped to the standing Part, leading in on the 
Forecastle. 


The CLEW LINE BLOCKS (g), (if the Clew-lines be double,) are seized to the Clews like those 


of the other square Sails (see Clew Garnet Block, page 52). The Clew-line is reeved through the Block 
on the Yard (h), through the Block at the Clew (g), and the End is hitched round the Yard without the 
Block (h), leading in on the Forecastle. If they lead single, they are reeved through the Blocks on the 
Yard, and bent to the Clews (1). 


The BUNT-LINES are reeved through small Blocks (k), strapped on each Side of the Bowsprit, — 


then through Thimbles or Blocks (1) on the Yard, and the Ends are clinched to the Cringles (c), at the 
Foot. When going by the Wind, the Spritsail Yard is topped up by the lee Brace, (suppose the lar- 
board one): the Sail is then obliged to be reefed to prevent its dragging inthe Water: when reefed, it 
will appear like Fig. 328, which shews the fore Side. . 
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SPRITSAIL—TOPSAILS—STAYSAILS. 


y The SPRITSAIL TOPSAIL depends in shape on the Spritsail Topsail Yard: and it is gored sufli- 
ciently, to spread the Clews to the Spritsail Yard Arms. ‘Uhis Sail, Fig. 329, is bent with Rope-Bands 
and Earings; but it has no Reef Bands. Sometimes when the .Spritsail Lifts go double, they have 
Hooks in the ends, which, when this Sail is not set, are hooked to Eye-bolts (0), in the Bowsprit Cap ; 
__ but when the Spritsail Topsail is set, they are hooked to Thimbles in the Clews (I), and act as Spritsail 

_ Topsail Sheets. When the Lifts (n), go single, a Thimble is strapped on the Spritsail Yard Arm (m), and 
__ another at the Slings of the Yard (t), and a Sheet is reeved like a Top Gallant Sheet. 


' _ The Clew-lines (p), are reeved through Thimbles, or Blocks (q), without the Slings of the Yard, and 
bent to the Clews, as before. . 
This Sail, in East Indiamen, is often set flying, with a very short Yard (r), Fig, 330; for this purpose, 

a Horse or Jack Stay (s), is clinched round the end of the Jib Boom, having an iron Traveller on it (t): 
__ and it is set up with a Luff Tackle hooked to a Thimble (u), spliced in the mner end, leading in on the 
_ Fore-castle. The Yard (r), is seized to the Traveller, and the Clews to the Spritsail Yard Arms. When 
the Sail is taken in, it is furled in with the Spritsail, as the Royal is with the Top-Gallant Sail. The 
Halliards x), are single: they are led through a Block (y), at the Jib Boom end, and belayed on the 
Fore-castle. An In-hauler(v), is bent to the Yard, and is also led on the Fore-castle. 


‘ 


4 


- 


i The FORE STAYSAIL, Fig. 331, is triangular, and holes being worked in the Tabling of the Head 

or Stay part, it is bent to Hanks on the Fore Spring Stay (a), made of ash or iron, and sometimes of Rope. 
This Sail is regularly gored on the Stay part: the after Leech and Foot are not gored. At the upper 
_ Clew, which is called the Peck, a Block (b), is seized for the Halliards. ‘lo the foremost Clew, which is 
called the Tacé, a Laniard is spliced, which is made fast, by passing it alternately through the Heart (c), 
- and the foremost Clew. At the Tack (c), Clue (d), and Peak (b), a Patch of additional Canvas is sewn. 


_. The Down-hauler (f), is reeved through a Block (e), seized to the Tack Clew, through a few Hanks 
at the lower Clew, and through a few at the Head, bending to the Peak, and sometimes like that in the 
next Figure. 


The Halliards (g), are reeved through a Block (h), which is lashed round the Foremast Head above 
the Rigging, or under the Collar of the Fore Stay, through the Block (b), at the Peak, and the end is 
clinched round the Mast Head. A single Block (i), is turned into the other end: a Fall (k), is reeved 

_ through a leading Block (1), through the Block (i), and the end is clinched to an Eye-bolt in the side. 

_ This Sail is seldom used in any Ships but Men of War. 


- 


_. The SHEETS are made with a Pendent, the Bight of which is put through the Clew, and the ends 

through the Bight: this has the same appearance as a Reef Knot: the: two parts are then seized 
_ together with a throat Seizing (sce page 9). Sometimes they are made fast with a Sheet Bend to the 
_ Clew (see page $8), and the parts seized together, as before. A single Block (m), is spliced into the 
end of each Pendent: a Sheet (n), is reeved through each of these, one end of which is clinched to 
an Eye-bolt in the side, and the other taken through a leading Block, belaying to a Cleat in the side. 


. %. Tue FORE-TOPMAST STAYSAIL, Fig. 332, 
_ Is seized to Hanks on the Fore Topmast Spring Stay. The Halliards (q), in large Ships, are reeved » 
_ through a Cheek-block on the Jarboard side of the Fore Topmast Head: they are either bent to the Peak, 
or reeved through a Block (n), seized to it, the end being clinched round the Mast Head.. In the 
_ other end a single Block is turned, the Fall reeving like that above mentioned for the Fore Staysail. In 
_ the Merchant Service, when there are no Cheek-blocks at the Mast Head, the Halliards are reeved 
_ through one of the Sheave-holes of the double Blocks, which hang on each side of the Mast Head, 
under the Rigging (see page 27, Fig. 190), or through ‘Blocks lashed for that purpose under the fore part 
“of the Fore Topmast Tressle-trees. They go single, leading through a Block in the side, as before. 


The Sheets go with Pendents like the Fore-Staysail Sheets, leading clear over the Fore Stay; but in 
smaller Vessels they lead single, being reeved through a Block on the Forecastle. 


me The Down-hauler is led through a Block (p), strapped to the Tack Clew, and either through a few 
_ Hanks like the Fore-Staysail Down-hauler, or through a Thimble (0), strapped to the Head Rope. 
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JIB, &c. 
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The JIB STAY leads according to the form of the Traveller on the Boom. If it be made like Fig. 
333, having a Shackle (p), with a Roller in it at the Top, the Stay is clinched round the Mast Head, or 
put over it with an Eye: the other End is reeved through the Shackle in the Traveller (p), Fig. 334, and 
through the Sheave-hole in the End of the Jib Boom (0): a double, or a long Tackle Block (q), is turned 
into the End, which is connected by its Fall (r), to a single Block (n), strapped to an Eye Bolt in the fore 
Part of the Bowsprit Cap, or to a Bolt in the Bows, leading in upon the Forecastle. In this Case, there 
is no occasion for an Out- Hauler, this answering the Purpose of both Stay and Out-hauler. 


Wher the Traveller is made like Fig. 335, having a Shackle (s), without a Roller, a Hook (t), within 
the Shackle, and a ‘Thimble (u), between the Hook and Shackle; then the Stay is reeved through the upper 
Cheek Block on the starboard Side of the Fore Topmast Head, (or in the Merchant Service through the 
Sheave of a double Block, hanging under the Rigging, (see page 27), or lashed to the Tressle-Tree), and 
is clinched to the ‘Thimble (u), on the Traveller, Fig. 336. In the other End, a single or double Block is 
turned, connected by a Fall to a single one, strapped to the lower Tressle-tree, leading down through the 
Top. Insmaller Vessels it goes with a single Whip, one End being made fast to the Tressle-tree. 


An Out-Hauler (v), is reeved through the Sheave-hole in the Boom End, clinched to the Shackle on 
the Traveller, and set up with a long Tackle-block, as above mentioned, to the Bowsprit Cap or Bows. 


_ Tue JIB, Fig. 337, 


Is a triangular Sail, bent to the Hanks on the Jib Stay. This Sail, in the Royal Navy, is generally gored 
at the Foot upwards from the Tack to the Clew ; but in the Merchant Service it is often cut with a Gore 
downwards (a), at the Foot, and this is called a roach Gore. If there be a Hook on the Traveller, a 
Thimble is seized in the Tack Clew, and the Hook put through it. The DOWN-HAULER is reeved 
through a small Block (b), seized to the Traveller, up through a few Hanks at the Head and Foot, or 
Thimbles (w), seized to the Head-rope, and made fast to the Peak, the other End leading in on the Fore- 
castle. The IN-FHAULER (c), is reeved through another Block, (d), seized to the Traveller: and the 
end is made fast to an Eye-bolt in the Bowsprit Cap, the other end leading in on the Forecastle. Small 
Ships have no In-hauler, the Down-hauler answering both purposes. | 


The SHEETS go with Pendents, which are bent to the Clew as before mentioned, for the Fore-staysail; 
single Blocks (f), are spliced in the Ends: the Sheets (g), are reeved through these, one End of each 
being clinched to an Eye Bolt in the Bows, and the other led through a leading-Block, ora Hole ina ~ 
Timber Head on the Forecastle. ‘These Sheets are passed clear over the Fore-'Topmast Stay (h). 


The HALLIARDS are reeved through the /ower cheek Block at the starboard Side of the Fore- 
Topmast Head (or in the Merchant Service through a Block putover the Mast Head under the Rigging, 
or otherwise seized to the Fore Topmast Tressle-trees), and in large Ships, through a Block (i), seized 
to the Peak Clue: the End is clinched round the Mast Head. The other End leading down abaft the 
Top, is reeved through a Block strapped to an Eye Bolt in the Side. 


Although the Jib Boom is secured by the Guys, leading over the Spritsail Yard, (see‘page 31), yet 
as the tendency of the Jib when set, is to lift the Boom upwards, it is steadied down thus: two large iron 
Staples, or Caps, are driven into the fore Side of the Bowsprit Cap: a Bar (k), called a Dolphin-striker 
is stepped in them: in this, there are two Sheave-holes for the Martingale Stays. The outer MARTIN- | 
GALE STAY ("); is clinched round the Boom end, or goes ever it with an Eye, reeved through the 
lower Sheave-hole in the Dolphin-Striker, through a Block (m), strapped in a Span on the Bowsprit, just 
within the Fore Stay Collar on the /arboard Side, leading in on the Forecastle, and sometimes having a 
Block turned in the end, setting up either with a Gun-tackle Purchase, or a single Whip (see page 16). 
The inner one (1), is clinched to the Traveller, reeved through the upper Sheave-hole in the Dolphin- 
striker, through the Block in the Span on the opposite Side, and is set up as before. In some Ships there 
are two Dolphin-strikers (having a Sheave in each), which project rather outwards on each Side. (See 
Appendix—Martingales, Fig. 4.) Many Vessels have only the outer Martingale-Stay ; but the inner 
one is yery serviceable when the Jib is a third, or half in, as it acts immediately under the Stay. 
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Main Top Gallant, Mizen, and 


THe MAIN TOP GALLANT ST 


Is generally spliced into the Main Top Gallant Stay, a little belo 
over the Mast Head, like the other Spring Stays. The Stay leading throug 
a Block, or Thimble (a), seized, or strapped, to the Fore Topmast Cross-trees, and fe 
Deck, being sufficiently long for the Bight to overhaul into the Top. 

The Halliards (b), are reeved through the Sheave-hole in the Pole of the Main Top Gallant Mast, | 
above the Rigging, and bent to the Peak Clew (h), witha Sheet Bend (see page 8). 

The LOWER TACK (e), is middled, and bent to the Tack, as mentioned for the Sheet Pendents of 
‘he Fore Staysail, having a Throat-seizing clapped on both parts, and is made fast to a Fore Topmast 
snroud on each side, ‘Ihe upper Tack, when the Sail is triced up, is seized to the Strap of the Thimble _ 4 
or Block (a), through which the Stay is reeved. yy / 

The DOWN-HAULER (g), is reeved up through a Thimble, or a small Block, stepped to the 
a Tack of the Sail, through a few Hanks, or a Thimble seized to the Head Rope, and bent to the 

eak (b). 

The SHEETS (qd), are middled, bent to the Clew as before, and led clear over the Middle Staysail, 
Stay (k), belaying to a Pin in the Fife Rail. , 

When this Sail is hauled down, Fig. 342, the Halliards are let go, the Sheet eased off, and th 
Down-hauler is hauled upon, till the Peak comes to the Thimble or Block (e), through which the Stay ig 
reeved: the upper Tack is then cast off, the Stay (f), eased away, and the Down-hauler being agair 
hauled upon, brings the Sail, and the Bight of the Stay (f), into the Top, where it is stowed away. 

Some Ships in the East Country Trade carry no Middle Staysail, but have this Sail content 
larger, coming low down the Fore Topmast Rigging: and the Main Top Gallant Mast is made stoutei 
than is commonly the case. 

The MIZEN STAYSAIL, Fig. 343, (if there be no Spring-stay) is seized to the Hanks on th 
Mizen Stay. LA eel pty 

A strong Cloth, or an additional one for a Lining, is sewn to the Bunt, or Fore Leech. Sometimes 
a Patch (h), is stuck on the middle of the Sail, having an Eyelet-hole worked in it : through this, a short 
span is reeved, a Thimble being spliced in each end ; but it is now seldom used. A Cringle (i), is |, 
worked in the after Leech. 

The HALLIARDS are reeved through a Block lashed round the Mizen Mast Head, or to the 
Mizen Tressle-trees, through the Block (k), at the Peak, and the end is clinched (see page 57, Fig. N) 
round the Head of the Mizen Mast. The upper Tack is lashed to the Collar which goes round the _ 
Main Mast, and the lower one to an Eyesbolt (1), in the Deck, abaft the Mast. a 

The DOWN-HAULER is reeved through a Block (f), strapped to the Mizen Stay Collar, or to 
the upper Tack of the Sail, and sometimes through a Sheave-hole in the Heart (see page 31, Fig. 212), 
then through a few Hanks at the Tack and Peak, or through a Thimble at the Head of the Sail, and bent 
to the Peak Clew (k). 

The BRAILS (n), are reeved up through the Sheave ofa double Block, strapped to the Collar on the 
Main Mast, (or a single one on each side) through the Thimble in the Patch (h), (when used) and bent . 
to the Cringle (i). as 

The SHEETS go with a long and short Leg, which are bent to the Clew, as before: the short Leg : 
(m), has a block or thimble spliced in its end: the long one is reeved through a block (p), strapped to ; 
an Eye-bolt in the side, through the block (m), and is belayed to a Cleat bolted to the side. 


own upon 


* 


Tue MIZEN TOPMAST STAYSAIL, Fig. 344, 


Is bent to Hanks on the Mizen Topmast Stay, and has a Lining, or a strong Cloth, on the Mast Leech, 

The Halliards, which go single, are reeved through a Block at the Mizen Topmast Tressle-trees, and 

bent to the Peak (s.) ‘The Down-hauler leads through a thimble or small block (t), strapped to the upper 

Tack: it is reeved as before, and bent to the Peak (s). " 
The UPPER TACK is lashed to the Collar (q), which goes round the Main Mast: the lower one 

(u), is reeved through a thimble strapped to one of the Main Shrouds, leading down below. The Sheets 

(v), are middled, bent as before, and reeved through a thimble, or block, lashed to the foremost Mizen. 4 

Shroud on each side, leading clear over the Mizen Stay. 


seoeenes 


dle Staysails—Jack Stay, &c. 


*, unless for laying to under, except by Brigs, and Ships 
ei Fashion many are now rigged. It is triangular, and tra- 
Pie Stay (a), Fig. 338. The Tack is made fast to the Stay Collar. 
mare reeved through a Block (b), lashed round the Main Mast Head, or 
ig deeteiore ia.. ot the Main Tressle-tree, through a Block or Thimble seized to the Stay (c), 
i1rough a Block (d), at the Peak, and the End is clinched round the Mast Head above the Rigging. 
e SHEETS have Pendents (ec), which are bent to the Clew as before: one End of the Sheet (f) is 
:d to an Eye-bolt or Timber Head near the Gangway, the other is reeved through the Block in the — 
nt (e), and through another at the Gangway. The DOWN HAULER (g), is reeved through a 
on the Stay Collar, and either through a few Hanks near the Tack and Peak, or through a Thim- 
apped to the Head of the Sail, as before. 
e MAIN TOPMAST STAYSAIL, Fig. 339, and all the Staysails abaft the Fore-Mast (except 
ain Staysail), have a fore Leech which is called the Bunt, lined with an additional Cloth; but in the 
ant Service, a Cloth of stronger Canvas is put in at the Bunt, which answers the same>purpose. 
jail traverses by its Hanks on the Main Topmast Spring Stay (h). The HALLIARDS in Men 
r are reeved through the Cheek-Blocks on the starboard Side of the Main Topmast Head ; but in 
1ant-men through a Block, which goes with a Span round the Main Topmast Head, before the 
ng is put over, then through the Block (i), seized to the Peak, and the End is clinched (see page 
yund the Main Topmast Head. The Fall is reeved through a leading Block, strapped to an Eye 
1 the Side. 
1¢e BRAILS (m), are reeved through the Sheave-holes of a double Block (n), seized to the Collar 
Fore Mast, and bent to the Cringle. (0), on each Side. 
1¢ DOWN-HAULER leads up through a Block (p), seized to the upper Tack of the Sail, through 
1imble strapped to the Head Rope (or through a few Hanks at the Tack and Peak), through a 
Block (s) at the Peak, and through the Thimble (t), in the Middle of the after Leech, the end 
bent to the Clew (u). ‘This Method answers very well for the Down-hauler. These Sails are now 
“detp, that if is sometimes difficult in working, to get the sheets (q), over the Main Stay (r); but 
iling on this Down-hauler, it trices the Clew up, so that they are easily shifted ; and by this, and 
‘ails (m), when the Sail is taken in, it is gathered well for the Men in the Catharpins to stow it 
The upper Tack is made fast to the Thimble in the Strap round the Foremast. The lower 
being middled, is reeved on each Side through a Block (v), seized to one of the Fore Shrouds, 
1¢e SHEETS (w), have Pendents as before, one End being made fast to a Timber-head abaft the 
vay, the other reeved through the Block in the Pendent (q), and through a leading Block at the 
way. The Pendents are led clear over the Main Stay (r). 
1¢e MIDDLE STAYSAIL STAY, Fig. 340, is reeved through the upper Sheave of the Cheek- 
on the /arboard Side of the Main Topmast Head ; and a Gromet (s), with an Eve and Thimble in 
ng worked round the Fore-Topmast, it is led through the Hanks, and clinched to the Thimble. A 
(t), 18 seized to the Fore Topmast Cross-Trees, and a Rope called a Tricing-Line (u), is reeved 
3h and bent to the Gromet (s). Instead of this Tricing-line (u), the Stay is frequently put with an 
ver the Main Topmast Head, reeved through the Thimble in the Gromet (s), through the Block at 
ross T’rees (t), and led down through Lubber’s Hole, tricing itself up. “The Gromet round the 
Lopmast is now seldom used, but a JACK STAY (a), Fig. H. having a thimble (b), spliced or 
1 into itslower end, is reeved through a thimble (c), inan Eye-bolt at the aft Side of the Fore Cap, 
shanother (d), and is either clinched round the Mast Head, or one of the Tressle-trees. It is set up 
saniard to a thimble, at the lower T'ressle-tree. The Middle Staysail Stay is reeved as befor®, and 
ed round the Thimble (d): a Block (g), is seized to the Fore Topmast Cross Trees, and a tricing 
teeved through it, being hitched to the Stay, just above the Thimble (d): this trices the Stay up to 
oper height. The DOWN-HAULER is reeved as before. The upper Tack (v), Fig. 340, is 
fast to the Jack Stay or Gromet; and the lower T'ack being middled and bent, one End is reeved 
gh a Thimble strapped to a Topmast Shroud on the larboard, and the other on the starboard Side. 
SHEETS (w), go singly, leading clear over the Main ‘Topmast Stay (z): they aré reeved on 
dideé through Blocks lashed at the Gangway for that purpose. ‘This Sail is lined, or has a Piece of 
ts in heu of it, at the Bunt. . 
imetimes there is no tricing Line to the Stay, but a Block or Thimble (h), Fig. K. is trapped to the 
ble on the Jack Stay, the Stay (i), is reeved through this, and clinched round the Fore Topmast 
, or to the '[ressle-tree (k), the lower Tack (m), being taken to the Topmast Shrouds to Windward, - 
ay is-hoisted on, which thus trices itself up, and is checked when at its proper height by the Pack. 
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MIZEN TOP GALLANT STAYSAIL—MIZEN. 


Tue MIZEN TOP GALLANT STAYSAIL, Fig. 345, 


Is bent to the Hanks on the Mizen Top-Gallant Staysail Stay, which leads, like the Main one, through a 
Block or Thimble strapped to the Main 'Topmast Head, and is hauled down into the Main Top like the 
Main Top-gallant Staysail into the Fore Top: and sometimes it is triced up ona Jack Stay, like the 


rele Staysail (see page 61). The Shape of this Sail depends on which of the above Methods it is 
carried. 


The HALLIARDS (w), are reeved through the Sheave-hole in the Pole of the Mizen Top-Gallant 
Mast, just above the Rigging, or through a Block lashed there, and bent to the Peak with a Sheet Bend 
(see page 8). The Down-hauler is reeved as before: the Sheets are middled and bent to the Clew, like 
those of the Mizen Topmast Staysail, leading clear over the Mizen Topmast Stay, and belaying to the 
foremost Mizen Shroud, or to the Fife Rail, on each Side. 


It is in practice in the Merchant Service, to seam prick the Staysails (i.e. to sew them ina zig-zag man- 
ner) when they are made; because the Strain of the Sheets lies directly across the Seams, from the Clew 
to the Tack. 


Tue MIZEN, Fig, 346, 
Is bent to the Mizen Yard or Gaff. It is made with a Mast Leech, which is lined with an additional 


Cloth: the Gaff or Yard extends the Head instead of aStay. If the Gaff be slung, Cringles are worked 


in the Mast Leech at equal distances; but if the Gaff traverse, then Eyelet Holes are worked in. 


The Earing at the Peak (b), is hauled out, as before, with two oufer turns without the Stop Cleats, 
and through the Cringle: the immer turns, which bear the strain of the after Leech, are passed, till the 


_ whole is expended. 


_ The throat Earing is spliced to the Cringle in the Throat of the Sail, and passed alternately through 
that, and an Eye-bolt underneath the Gaff at the Jaws. The Lacing for the Head is spliced to the Cringle 
_at the Peak (b), and reeved through the Eyelet Holes in the Head, passing over the Yard or Gaff (c). 


The Lacing for the Mast Leech is spliced into the throat Cringle (ec), goes round the Mast, and 
through the Cringles in the Mast Leech, backwards and forwards, hitching to the Tack (d). When the 
Gaff traverses up and down, the Eyelet Holes m the Mast Leech are fastened to Hoops which go round 


the Mast. . 


The BRAILS (x), are reeved through Blocks spanned on the Yard or Gaff, at the same Distance 
from the Peak, that the Cringles on the after Leech are. ’ 


The THROAT BRAILS (h), are reeved through Blocks on each side of the Gaff at the Throat, 
‘through a Thimble in a Span (0), and clinched to the lower Cringle (i), in the after Leech. Whe MID- 
DLE BRAILS are reeved through a Block (k), in the middle of the Gaff, through the Thimble (0), in 
the upper Leg of the Span, and bent to the second Cringle (1), in the after Leech. The PEAK BRAILS - 


____ are reeved through the Block (m), further out, and clinched to the upper Cringle (n). 


In order to overhaul these Brails when the Mizen is hauled out, a Fancy Line (q), having a thimble 
(p), spliced in one end, is reeved through the Block (r), at the Peak end: a span is reeved through this 
thimble, and each end spliced round the thimbles (0), on the Throat and Middle Brails. Sometimes the 
Fancy-line (q) has a long and short leg: the short leg is spliced into the long one at (q), forming another 
span; by which means, there is only one fall, which leads down on deck. 


The TACK (d), is lashed to an Eye-bolt in the Deck, abaft the Mizen Mast. 


The STUDDING SAILS and DRIVER are for temporary Use. These Sails, like the others, derive 
their Names from the Masts to which they belong. Thus the lower Studding Sails from the lower Masts, 
the Top-mast Studding Sails from the Topmasts, and the Top-Gallant Studding Sails from the Top-Gallant 


“Masts. 


The LOWER STUDDING SAILS are square at the Head, Foot and Leech, and pieced at the 
Earings and Clews. 
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STUDDING SAIL BOOMS—LOWER STUDDING SAIL. 


te 


Previously to these Sails being set, the Topmast Studding Sail Boom (a), Fig. 347, which rests in the 
Boom iron, on the lower Yard, is launched out, and the Heel is secured by a Lashing. At the outer end 
of the Boom is strapped a Block (b), which rests upon the upper side, and through it is reeved the Top- 
mast Studding Sail Tack (c), one part leading aft to the Gangway, and the other either before-or abaft 
the Boom, as occasion may require. Another Block (d), is put over the Boom end, or is lashed to it, 
hanging underneath, for the outer Halliards of the lower Studding Sail (e). In Merchant Ships, when 
this Sail is gored, having more Cloths at the Foot than the Head, this Block has a short Pendent, which 
is retained to the Boom further in by a Salvagee strap. Over the Boom end there is a Pendent (f), 
with a Block spliced in for a Brace (g), to reeve through, for the better security of the Boom when it 
blows fresh. After this, another Pendent, called a Topping-lift Pendent, is put over, having a’ Thimble 
spliced in the end: The Top-Burton Tackle being overhauled, the Hook of its lower Block (h), is put 
through this Thimble, and bowsed taught. This answers the same purpose that the Lifts do to the lower 
Yards. . 

The TOPMAST STUDDING SAIL BOOM is often got on the Yard by the lower Studding-sail 
Halliards: and sometimes, one of the fore Bunt-lines is cast off from the Foot of the Sail, and made fast 
to it. When the Rigging above mentioned is put on, the Boom, in Men of War, is launched out by a 
Boom-tackle; but in small Ships in the Navy, and East Indiamen, the Yard Sheet (1), which is reeved ~ 
through a Block in the inner Quarter of the lower Yard, and through another at the outer one (k), is 
made fast to the Heel-lashing of the Boom, and the Men on Deck hauling upon it, launch it out, When 
the Boom is small, it is first launched out by Hand. ; 


Tut TOP GALLANT STUDDING SAIL BOOM, Fig. 348, 


Rests in the Iron (a), in the Topsail Yard Arm, and the Heel is secured to the Yard with a Lashing: 
there is no Rigging to this Boom, but a thimble (b), which is strapped to the end of it, for the Top Gal- 
lant Studding Saii Tack. | be 


Tur LOWER STUDDING SAIL BOOM, Fig. 349, , 


Has a large iron Hook (1), called a Goose Neck, driven into the inner #0, which is hooked to an Eye-bolt 
in the side, between the fore Chains and the Cat-head. At the outer end, a Block (m), is strapped, for 
the lower Studding Sail Tack (n), to reeve through, one en¢@ of which is led through a Block at the 
Gangway. In the middle of the Boom are two Straps (o), with 'Thimbles seized in them: one of these 
lies above, and the-other below the Boom. oe e 
The TOPPING LIFT (p), is reeved through + Block (q), spliced in a long Span, which goes round 
the lower Mast-head: the end is clinched to the upper Strap (0), in the middle of the Boom. In order 
to keep the Boom from flying up, which is eften the case when a Ship rolls in going large, a Block (r), is 
lashed to an Eye-bolt inthe Bends, and 2 Rope called a Martingale (s), being reeved through it, is bent 
to the other Strap (0), in the middle of the Boom: it is set taught on the Forecastle, and belayed to a 
Timber Head. Men of War have a ‘Tackle hooked to the Boom, to keep it down. A Block (t), is lashed — 
on the outer quarter of the Spritsail Yard, and the FORE-GUY (u), is reeved through it, and clinched 
to the middle of the Boom, just without the Strap: the AF TER GUY (vy), is clinched close to it, and 
reeved through a Block lashed round a Timber-head at the Gangway. To get this Boom out.and in, see 
pages 81 and 82. 
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Tus LOWER STUDDING SAIL, Fig. 350,, - a es 


Is bent toa short Yard (w) The OUTER HALLIARDS (x), are reeved through a Block in a Sp a is 


~ 


which goes round the lower Cap, through the Block (y), at the Topmast Studding Sail Boom end, an 
are hitched round the Yard (w), with a Fisherman’s Bend (see page 8).’ In the’ Merchant Service there 
is frequently a Pendent (a), having a large Eye spliced in one end, and a Block in the, ether ; the Eye is’ 
taken round the Topmast Head above the Rigging, and the Block being put through the Eye, the outer 
Halliards are reeved through it, as before. When the lower Studding Sail.is takew im, and the Hfalliards 
are unreeved, this Block is stopped to the Topmast Shrouds. In small Ships, where no Topping-lift is 
used to the Topmast Studding Sail Boom, a single Block is hooked to 'the Top-Burton Pendent, and the 
Halliards are reeved through it. aah 
The INNER HALLIARDS are reeved through a Block (z) at the. inner;quarter of the lower Yard, 
through another at the outer quarter, and bent to the inner head Cringle. The Tuck is reeved through the 
Block (c), and bent to the outer Clew. The Sheet (d), is middled, and the Bight bent to the inner Clew. ~ 
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STUDDING SAILS. 


Tue TOPMAST STUDDING SAIL, Fig. 351, 


Is bent toa Yard (e), with Knittles and Earings, and frequently laced to it. This Sail has sometimes a 
Reef-band in it, It is gored in the outer Leech, according to the Length of the Boom, and the Square- 
ness of the Yard, and also at the Head from the outer to the inner Earing. The Foot of the Sail is ge- 
nerally parallel to the Head. © This Sail is more gored in the Merchant Service than in the Royal Navy, 
because there is a greater disproportion in the Squareness of the lower and topsail Yards in the former, 
than in the latter. Half way up the outer Leech, a Cringle (f), is worked, having athimble in it. The 
DOWN-HAULER is reeved through the Block (g), seized to the Tack Clew, through the Cringle (f), 
and bent to the outer Yard Arm. 'The Halliards (h), are reeved through a Block hooked to an Eye-bolt 
in the 'Topmast Cap, through the Jewel Block (i), at the Topsail Yard Arm, and bent to the Yard about 


_ one third from the inner Arm, with a Fisherman’s Bend, (see page 8). 


‘The TACK (k), is reeved through the Block at the Topmast Studding Sail Boom End, and is led 


_ through a Block lashed to a Timber Head in the Waist. ‘The SHEET (1), is bent with a long and short 


Leg: the long Leg leads down before the lower Yard ; the short one has a ‘Thimble spliced in its End, 
and the Yard Sheet (m), mentioned in the former page, is bent to it. 


The TOP-GALLANT STUDDING SAIL is gored at the Head, Foot, and outer Leech, and bent 
tothe Yard in the same Manner. The Halliards (n), are reeved through a Block (0), strapped ina Span 
round the Top Gallant Mast Head above the Rigging, then through the Jewel Block (p), at the Yard 
Arm, and bent to the Top Gallant Studding Sail Yard, about one third from the inner Arm. 'The 
TACK (q), is reeved through the Thimble (r), at the Boom End, bent to the Tack Clew, and belayed ia 
the Top. The SHEET (s), is middled and bent to the inner Clew: one end is led into the Top, and 
the other made fast to the Topsail Yard. There is seldom any Down-hauler to this Sail; but if there 


__ be, it is bent like that of the Topmast Stiidding Sail. 


The MAIN STUDDING SAIL BOOM is hooked to an Eye Bolt in the fore End of the Main 
Channel, and rigged like the Fore one. The Tack is reeved through a Block lashed to a Timber Head 
well aft on the Quarter Deck. The after Guy is reeved through a Block lashed to an Eye-bolt in the 
quarter Piece: the fore Guy is led through a Block lashed to the fore Chains. The MAIN TOP- 
MAST, and MAIN TOP-GALLANT Studding Sail Booms are rigged as the Fore ones. ‘The Top- 
mast Studding Sail ‘Tack is reeved through a Block on the Quarter, and the Top-Gallant one is belayed 


in the Main ‘Top. 


The lower Studding-sail is often set flying, that is, without a Boom. When this is the case, Fig. 352, 
the Sail is spread at the Foot by lashing the Clews (a), to a small Yard: a Span (d), is made fast to the 


Yard, and the Guy (c), bent to it. | 


*. The Top-Gallant Studding Sail is also frequently set flying, in the Merchant Service, like Fig. 353. 


The two Clews are lashed to the Topmast Studding Sail Yard Arms: the Topmast Studding Sail 
Downhauler (f), is reeved through a Thimble (g), on the ‘Lopmast Studding Sail Yard, and bent to the 
Top Gallant Studding Sail Yard (p), which is made fast to the ‘'opmast Studding Sail Yard with a Rope- 
yarn before it is sent up. 


The Topmast Studding Sail Halliards are hoisted on, and the slack of the Top-Gallant ones gathered 
in, and when the Topmast Studding Sail (k), is up, the Top-Gallant Studding Sail Halliards are hoisted 
on, which breaks the Rope Yarn, and lets the Sail goup. If these Sails be set abaft the Topsail and Top 
Gallant Sail, the Topmast Studding Sail Yard must be lashed to the Topsail Yard, (which may be of bad 
consequence in a sudden Squall), otherwise the weather Yard Arm will fly forward: and if they be set 
before these Sails, the lee Yard Arms may injure the Topsail and Top-Gallant Sail by pressing agaiust 
them. It is therefore more secure to have a Top-Gallant Studding Sail Boom, which is light, and soon 
got down into the Top. 
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DRIVER, SPANKER, FORE AND AFT MAINSAIL. 


The DRIVER is a temporary Sail, and in the Merchant Service, is‘ sometimes cut like a Topmast 
Studding Sail: it is hoisted up to the Mizen Peak, like Fig. 354. The HALLIARDS are reeved 
through a Block at the Peak: and the Sail (which is gored sufficiently at the Head) being bent to the 
Yard (0), they are made fast to the third of it, with a Fisherman’s Bend (see page 8). The TACK (p), 
is made fast to the Fife Rail to windward: the Sheet (q), is reeved through a Block, lashed to a Pole 
(r), run out over the Taffarel. In the Fore Leech there are two Bowline Cringles, the Bridle (s), is 
reeved through the Thimble in the Bowline (t): and each end is clinched to a Cringle. 

The DRIVER or SPANKER is now cut Mainsail Fashion: and, in this case, it is spread by a 
Boom, rigged as mentioned in pages 44 and 45. - 

The Spanker acts ‘as.a large Mizen, Fig. 355 ; but as the Gaff is not of sufficient Squareness to spread 
the Head, the after part of it is bent to a Yard (a).. The T'ack goes with a Luff Tackle purchase, the 
double Block (m), hooking to a Thimble in the Tack Clew, and the single one to an Eye-bolt in the 
Deck. But if the Boom be made with Jaws, resting on a Shoulder bolted to the Mast, then the lower 
Block is often hooked to an Eye-bolt on the Boom. : 


The OUTER HALLIARDS (c), are reeved through a Block (d), at the end of the Gaff, and bent ‘ . 


to the Yard (a), about one-third from the inner Arm. 
The MIDDLE HALLIARDS (ec), are reeved through a Block (f), and bent toa Cringle at the 
Head, at one-third of the distance between the Yard and the Throat. 
The INNER HALLIARDS (g), are reeved through a Block (h), and bent to a Cringle half way 
between the Middle and Throat Halliards. ' e 
The THROAT HALLIARDS are generally reeved through a Block lashed at the Mizen Mast 
Head ; but when the Sail is large, the lower Block of a Luff Tackle (1), is hooked to a Thimble in the 
Throat Cringle or Nock, and the upper one (k), to a Strap round the Mizen Mast Head. The Sheet 
Rope (n), is reeved through a Sheave-hole in the Boom, and clinched to an iron Traveller: in the other 
end a Thimble is spliced ; the outer Block of a Luff Tackle (0), is hooked to it, and the inner one (P) 
to a bolt on the Boom. 


It is more common in the Merchant Service, to have a Driver Yard to spread the Head of the Sail 


from the Peak to the Nock, bending with Rope-hanis and Earings, and it is proved by these means to _ 


stand better, the Head being so much taughter, and not liable to bag, which it naturally will, when the 


strain of the different Halliards lies more immediately on those Cloths, in the Wake of the Cringles, 
This Sail is sometimes cut square at the Foot and Mast Leech; but more frequently with a Roach Gore, 
as in the Figure. In the Mast Leech there are Cringles for a Lacing, like the Mizen, and sometimes 
Eyclet Holes: when the latter, there is often a JACK STAY, Fig. K, which is reeved through Thimbles 
or Hanks, acting as Travellers; and the Mast Leech is seized to these at the Eyelet Holes. The Jack 
Stay goes with a running Eye round the Mizen Mast Head, and is set up with a Laniard and Thimbles 
to an Eye-bolt in the Deck, abaft the Mizen Mast. (For the different methods of rigging the Boom, see 
pages 44 and 45). , 


Ships in the Baltic and Coasting ‘Trade, which carry fore and aft Mainsails, have the Mizen Mast as 


taunt as the Mainmast, and seldom carry any Mizen Topmast, Fig. 356, but a Flag Staff (m), to hoist the 


Ensign, &c.” This is sometimes made strong enough to hoist a small Topsail with a Gaff, or Yard slung 
by the third, the Clew hauling out to the Mizen Peak. They carry no Cross Jack Yard, consequently no 
square Topsail; but the Mizen is very large in proportion, 

_ The MIZEN STAY (0), is taken to the Mainmast Head, and reeved through a Block (p), strapped 
to an Eye-bolt just under the Main Cap. The Main-Topping Lift (q), instead of leading to the Main, 
is taken to the Mizen Mast Head. A double Block (r), is strapped to an Eye-bolt hooped round the 
Mizen Mast: the single Block (s), is strapped with a Hook and Thimble, and connected by the Topping 
Lift Fall (t), with the double one (r). The Pendent (q), has a Thimble spliced in the upper end, to 
which the single Block is hooked: the /ower end is spliced to a ‘Thimble in the Eye-bolt (g). in the Boom 
end. The Peak and Throat Tes, or Halliards, reeve as mentioned for the Gaff, which traverses (see 
pages 43 and 44). The Sheet hooks to an Eye-bolt a midships : if the Sail be large, there are double 
Sheets, one on each side. " 

The Guy Pendent (f), is hooked to a Strap round the Middle of the Boom, the double Block (w), of 
a Luff Tackle is hooked to it, and the single one to the \Viain Chains. Gaffs which traverse have a Throat 


Down-hauler—the lower Block (v), is hooked to a Strap round the Mast, and the upper one to an Eye- 
bolt under the Jaws of the Gaff, 
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ANCHORS, &e. 
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_ Ships rigged in this Manner can sail with a Hand or two less, and answer very well for working’ 
- through Narrows, there being no after Sail to brace about, but the Main Topsailand Main Top-Gallant 
ee Sail, and their Braces lead forwards. 
+ ayy 3 


s a Main or Cross Jack Brace, Fig. 357, leads through a Block at the aftermost Fore Shroud, and 
the Main Topsail Brace, through a Block strapped to an Eye-Bolt in the after Part of the Fore Cap, 
the standing Part being hitched round the Foremast Head; the Top-Gallant Brace leads to the after 
et of the Fore Topmast Cross-Tree. 

____ The aftermost Shroud of any Mast rigged with a Boom, and Gaff which traverses, the Sail having 
~ Reefs in, should be served the whole Length: and the aftermost Topmast Backstay should go with a 
~ Block and Runner, as mentioned for the Breast Backstay. The former, that it may not be chafed when 
going large, and the latter to make room for the Boom’to be guyed forwards. 


y * 
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‘ Men of War, East Indiamen, and large Ships in the Southern Trade, carry one Sheet Anchor, one 
pare Anchor, two Bower Anchors, one Stream Anchor, and one Kedge. 
¥ 


~ AN ANCHOR isa large Instrument of Iron, shaped like Figures 358 and 359, (a), the Flukes or 
’alms, (b), the Bills, (c), the Shanks, (d) the Arms, (e), the Stock made of Oak, bolted together, hooped, 
ind further secured by the Nut (g): (/), the iron Hoops, (h), the Eye forthe Ring, ‘k), the Ring, and 
m)s the Crownof the Anchor, In the Royal Navy, the two Bower, and Sheet Anchors are of the same 
ize, as are their Cables. 


_ On the Channel and Home Service, there are generally three Cables on the best Bower, two on the 
small Bower, and the Sheet Cable, and, on Foreign Service, three on the Small Bower. In the Mer- 
hant Service, the Anchors and Cables sometimes differ in Size and Number. 


East Indiamen have, in general, two Cables on the Sheet Anchor, two on the best,Bower, which 
is on the larboard Side, one on the small Bower on the Starboard Side, and one on the Stream Anchor. 
When they want to veer on the small Bower, the Stream Cable is spliced to it. 


In Coasters, and particularly in the Coal Trade from the North to London, they have their Anchors 
~ and’ Cables as follows : 


Two BOWER Anchors, and in Vessels of two hundred Tons and upwards, a spare or waist Anchor, 
_ Three Cables, of eighty-five Fathoms cach, are spliced together: the Bight is seized to the Main or 

_ Foremast. Thus they have plenty of Scope on the Anchor which they. ride by, to veer away: and, as 
F they never moor, the Cables are kept spliced, they having no Hawse to clear. The working Cable has 
always its Services kept on, of which there are three, viz. the short or windward Service at about forty- 
five Fathoms, the second Service at seventy-five Fathoms from the Anchor, and the long or leeward 
Service clapped.on, so as to leave a Fake in the Tier, to freshen Hawse with, From the Anchor to the | 
short Service, the Cable is wormed with twice-laid Stuff, sufficiently large to project above it, which is 
a great Preservative against its being damaged by foul Ground. Itis then keckled, and rounded with © 
Plait. The long Service is only rounded. Men of War and East Indiamen have about seven Fathom 
of Keckling, four of Rounding, and four of Plait. 


For Chain-Cables, see Appendix. 
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PUDDENING THE RINGS—BUOY, &c. 


The Rings of the Anchors are well parcelled with tarred Canvas, and then wrapped round with 
twice-laid Stuff, which is called Puddening the Anchors. It is done thus— 


A number of lengths are cut, each three times the diameter of the Ring. These are laid ©. the 
Ring, and stopped by a temporary Seizing in the middle (a), Fig. 360. They are laid by hand as far 
as (b); when a.turn or two of Ratline Stuff is taken round, and a Heaver (b), being put through it, it 
_ is hove well rouhd, which stretches all the turns of the Pudding or Wreath, making them lie taught and 
even. s Seizingis clapped on within the Heaver, and snaked (see page 10): the Heaver is then 
taken off. 


The parts are then laid and hove in the same manner to (c), Fig. 361, where another Seizing is 
clapped on. The same operation is performed on the other side to (d and e), when it will appear like 
the Figure, the temporary Seizing being taken off. The ends of the Pudding are then opened out (f), 
and well tarred. 


ae 


-- 


The BUOY is a kind of cask, made in the form of Figure 362. Itis slung, for the purpose of bend- : 


ing one end of the Buoy Rope to, the other end being fixed to the Crown of the Anchor, Nine times 
the length of the Buoy will make the Slings and Hoops. 


These are hove out, parcelled, and served. The Slings have an Eye spliced ineachend. The lower 
Hoop (g), is reeved through the Eyes of the upper Slings (h), which are taken under the upper Hoop 


(i): this is reeved through the Eyes of the lower Slings (k), which are taken under the lower Hoop (g). 


The Hoops are spliced together. A Tackle is hooked to the Bights of one pair of Slings: the Bights 
of the other being put over a Timber Head, they are bowsed well out, and the Hoops beat down: the 
Bights at each end are then seized with a round Seizing (see page 9), and double crossed. There is 
often a Thimble (m), seized in the Bights, round which is another Thimble, and to it the Buoy Rope is 
bent. A Laniard (1), is spliced to the upper Eye of the Slings. 


The Buoy Rope is unstranded for two or three Feet, and a Buoy Rope Knot (see page 7), is cast on 
the end, which is bent to the Crown of the Anchor, Fig. 363. It is made fast with a Clove Hitch round 
the Arms, close to the Crown (1), and the end part stopped to the Shank with Scizings, one just within 
the Throat (m), and the other close to the Knot (n). The other end is spliced to the Thimble in the 


Bight of the Buoy Slings. ‘The Buoy Rope is seventeen or eighteen Fathoms in length, and sometimes 


longer, where the Anchorage is deep. 


In the Merchant Service they have often a Chain, Fig. 364, seven or eight feet long, which is bent 
to the Anchor, and the end seized to the Shank; the Link in the upper end having a Thimble in it, for 
the Buoy Rope to be spliced round. This will be very little additional expense, and prevent the bad con- 
sequences likely to result from the want of a Chain; for the Buoy Rope is apt to be chafed where it is 


bent: if it be much injured, (should the Cable part) the Anchor cannot be well weighed: and should it 


break, there is no chance of recovering the Anchor, but by sweeping for it with Boats and a Hawser, 
which is very precarious. ’ 
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CATTING AND FISHING THE ANCHORS. 


— 


. When the Anchors are brought along side, the two Bowers are caited and fished; and the Stoppers | 
and Shank Painters are passed. 'The other Anchors are got on board by the Runners and Tackles, Yard 
and Stay Tackles. ‘ 


The Hook of the Cat Block (a,) Fig. 365, is put through the Ring of the Anchor: the Cat Fall (b)s, 
which is reeved alternately through the Sheave-holes in the Cat-head (c), and those in the Cat Block (a), 
being swayed upon, the Anchor is thus brought up to the Cat-head. This is called Catting the Anchor. 
A Stopper, one end of which is hitched and seized round’the Cat-head, (or reeved through a hole in it), 
having a double walled Knot, double crowned (see page 5), (cast on one end), is takeu through the Ring 
of the Anchor, over a Cleat (d), Fig. 366, bolted on the Cat-head for that purpose, hauled taught, be- 
layed to Tiinber-heads, and stopped. 


In Men of War, East Indiamen, and large Ships in the Merchant Service, there is a Davit (g). This 
is placed in the fore part of the Fore Chains, and is rigged with three Guys. The Fore Guy (e), is 
taken round the Cat-head, the After Guy (f), to the after part of the Fore Channel; the Guy (h), is 
hitched round the Foremast Head: the Cat Fall is eased off, and the Block unhooked. 


V 


The FISH PENDENT (i), is reeved through a large single Block (k), (having a large Hook and 
Thimble turned in the lower end), and this is placed with its Strap over the Davit end. In the other 
end an Eye is spliced, and the Strap of a double Block (t), being put through it, a Toggle is thrust in it. 
The double Block (t), is connectedgto a single one (by its fall), which is hooked to an Eye-bolt aft.— 
Sometimes a Thimble is spliced in’ the inner end of the Pendent (i), and the double Block of a Luff 
Tackle is hooked to it: and frequently, the Pendent has no Tackle attached to it; but it is made longer, 
and the end taken to the Capstern. The Fish Hook is taken to the inner Arm of the Anchor (m), and 
the Tackle Fall being stretched along, the Men sway it up. When high enough, (supposing the Cable 
to be bent, for which see page 94), a wooden Fender, called a Shoe (n), having a Laniard to it, is placed 
over the side, for the inner Bill of the Anchor to rest against: and the Shank Painter, which is a Stop- 
per, with an Iron Chain, is passed under the inner Arm and Shank, (as represented by the dotted line) 
belayed to Timber Heads, hitched and stopped. The Anchor Stock is bowsed to with a Tackle, to 
make the Arms lie square. The Fish Tackle is then eased off, and the Fish unhooked. When the 
Anchors are stowed, the inner Arms rest on the Gunnel. 


Smaller Ships, which carry Davits, have them run out over the Gunnel athwart-Ships, the inner end 
resting on the Forecastle, Fig. 367. In the outer end (y), is a Snatch-Sheave, in which the Bight of a 
short Pendent (r), is placed, having the Fish Hook (s), spliced in one end, anda Thimble in the other, 
to which is hooked the lower Block of the Runner Tackle (0). 


Seme Ships have no Davits. The Anchors are then fished by the Runner and Tackles. 


? 


The Runner (t), Fig. 368, is bent to the Fish Hook, and a piece of short Rope, called a Lizard (u), 
being spliced into the Runner a little above the Hook, the lower Block of the Runner Tackle is hooked 


to it, and thus the Power of the Runner and Tackle is applied. 
S 


a 
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BENTICK SHROUDS—Getting in the BOWSPRIT by the Fore Yard. 


eae 


BENTICK SHROUDS are generally set up at Sea; but as some Ships have them constantly ~ 
rigged, particularly when they lead like Fig. 371, it will be proper to describe them in this page. 


The Bentick Shrouds do not lead down on the Side they are meant to act upon; but they are taken 
across, the upper end being on the starboard, and the lower end on the larboard Side, and vice versa. 


i ; f ri 

In the upper end of the Bentick Shroud, Fig. 370, a large Thimble (p), is spliced: through this, a 
Span (q), is reeved, which has also a Thimble spliced in each end (r): and through each of these 
Thimbles, another Span (s), is reeved, having a Thimble in each Leg. These Legs are seized to the 
Futtock Stave and lower Shroud, each one opposite to a Futtock Shroud (t). +) 


In the other end of the BENTICK Shroud a Dead-eye (0), is turned, which is set up by a Laniard 
to another Dead-eye in the Channel. Another is led across in the same Manner, on the opposite 
Side. ; 


An UPRIGHT BENTICK, Fig. 371, has only one Shroud or Pendent, and acts by its Legs on 
each Side, as before. The Shroud (a), has a large Thimble (b), spliced in as before, with two Spans (c), 
and Thimbles, leading on each Side. T'wo other Spans (d), with their Thimbles, are reeved through 
these, and seized to the Shrouds afid Futtock Staves, as in the former Figure. The Dead-eye (ec), in 
the lower end of the Shroud, is set up with a Laniard to another (f), which is strapped in an Iron Bolt 
in the Deck, abaft the lower Mast. 


jz Wehet 


These Shrouds ease the Futtock Staves and lower Rigging, the strain of the Topmast Shrouds laying” 
a good deal on them ; so that when the Ship rolls to leeward, the Rigging is kept taught, and when she 
rolls again to windward, does not come to with that sudden Jerk, which it is liable to without their aid. 
See Appendix, Fig. 1, where the Futtock Shrouds, leading to the lower Mast, do away the necessity of 
Bentick Shrouds. 


When a new Bowsprit is to be stepped, it is generally (in the Merchant Service) got in without 
Sheers, by the Fore Yard, Fig. 373, the Slings being cast off. ~ eet a 


Fhe Fore Yard is lowered down one-third, or any other distance, according to. its. squareness, by the - 
Jears, if they be carried, or otherwise by Tackles’ from the lower Cap. The single Block of, the star- 
board Yard Tackle is brought to the Cat-head (g), hooked to a Pair of Slings, and the Fall taken through 
a leading Block (h). By bowsing on that Tackle, and gathering in the larboard Lift/(i), the Yard is got 
fore and aft within the Rigging: and if the Bowsprit be stepped between Decks it will require to be car- 
ried very forward, and the Yard-arm may be lowered or topped by the Lift as occasion requires. A 
strong Lashing is passed round the Mast at (k), and a large single Block at (i). A Hawser (m), is reeved 
through the Top Block (n), (or through a Block lashed to the Foremast Head above the Rigging) 
through the Block (1), and the end is hitched round the Foremast. The other end of the Hawser is hove 
taught and belayed, which secures the Yard against the strain of the Purchase. The Purchase Block 
(0), is lashed round the Yard, and the lower Block (p), is toggled to a stout Selvagee on the Bowsprit, 
like that mentioned for the lower Masts.. A Back: Rope or Guy (q), is reeved through, a, Block lashed 
round the Fore Cap, and hitched round the Bowsprit end,,which guys it in the direction, required, 
whether itbe more horizontal or perpendicular. I ody evds bag at 
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ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL SEAMANSHIP. 


7 


— 


The Rudder of a Ship (a), ‘Fig. 373, ‘is a Machine attached to the Stern-post,. for the Purpose of 
poverning her Movements. It is turned by alever of Wood, called a Tiller (b), which is also denomi- 
nated the Helm, so as to expose either Side occasionally to the Shock of the Water: and it is immaterial 
. hether the Rudder be acted upon by the Water, or the Water by the Rudder, the Effect being the same. 
This Tiller in large Ships is moved by a Wheel, attached to it by the Tiller Rope. ts li 9 ) 


| Let Fig. 874, represent the Surface of a Vessel, and (a) the Rudder and the Tiller,’ in the aieedtitans of 
her Keel. ' If she be pushed forward through the Water, she will, go’ in’ ‘the Course’ of. the dotted Line 
day s (f), without any resistance or hindrance from the Rudder ; which proves that it can have no 
J on the Ship in that position, the Helm (b), being a midships, and the nearer it is kept to that posi- 
tio 5 the more rapid will be the progress of the Vessel through the Water. 


If the Ship, Fig. 375, be pushed forward in the direction of the Keel, and the Rudder ta be put 
over from its original position. towards (c), then will her Way be in some degree checked, and the lar- 
board or left side of the Rudder being forced against the Water, will drive her Stern towards (d), and 
her Head towards (e), the Ship turning on her ‘Centre of Gravity (h). The Tiller or. Helm (b), which * 
uts the Rudder over to Port or to the left, goes itself over to starboard, or to the right: therefore 
‘in this position the Helm is said to be a-starboard. If the same Vessel were pushed Stern foremost to- 

ards (g), with the Helm (b), in the same position (a-starboard) ; then the after or starboard side of the 
Rudder being forced against the Water, would turn her Stern towards (c), consequently her Head to- 
wards (i): and whether the Rudder be forced against the water, or the Water against the Budd stat the 
Effect will be the same. 


If the Rudder could be so far put over as to lie athwart, or be perpendicular to the Keel, like Fig. 3765. ee 
then the Water acting ina direct line against its Surface, would only tend to check the Ship’ S way, an 
afterwards force her astern in the direction of her Keel towards (g)> without affecting her turning Mo- 
tion. From this it is evident that the less the Rudder is put over the better; for as the smallest De-. 
viation from its first position, Fig. 374, will act in some Degree as a check to the Ship’s Ligon the more 
it re in that aseecataae the more rapid will be her Nag rei through the Water. 


~The following Rule at fi retained in the Memory,, will renderithe Description of the Vessel’s Evo- 
| lutions easy and familiar. 


5; In nung, ‘ahead, f the Helm. be ibe a starboard at tlt turn rahe ‘ship’ $ Head Port, or to the Left. . 
and her Stern - - - Starboard. 


. But in eine a-stern, if the Helm be put a-starboa'r d, at will turn the Ship’s Head to § Starboard. 
—~ and her stern’-'- - Port. 


P es eoinge Pica, if the Helm be pus ohare: at wall turn the Ship’s Head }- Re Starboard. 
and her Stern - - - Port. 


But in going a-stern, if the Helm be put a-port, it will turn the Ship’s Head Port. 
t 
and her Stern = - - 1 ssarboard: 
From the foregoing Rule it appears, that in going a-head, the Helm must be put the contrary Way to 
that which the Bow is to approach: and that in going a-stern, it must be put the same Way that her 
‘Head is intended to be turned. 


The Current or Tide running a-stern will have the same Effect on the Rudder as if the Vessel were 
going a-head : and when it runs forward or a-head, it will be the same, as though the Ship were going 
a-stern. : 


If the Rudder, when hard over, make an Angle of between thirty-three and AUR YS Degrees, it 
is found by Experience to be. sufficient. 
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It will now be expedient to shew how the Sails act upon the Ship, with respect to her Centre of Gravity 
or Rotation. 


Let Fig. 377 represent a Vane on a Spindle, or Centre, in'a perfect Calm. Ifa light Breeze springs up, 
and blows from (1), the broad part (n), will be moved from its station to (m), and the point consequently, 
come to (1). But if there be a flat surface of equal dimensions, instead of the point, on the opposite side, 
then it will remain stationary ; because both Blades being acted upon, the one will counterpoise the other. 
Upon this principle may be deduced the effects of all the Sails before and abaft the Centre of Gravity or 
Rotation, like the effect of the Blades on one, or both sides of the Spindle or Axis. 


For if a Model of a Vessel, Fig. 378, having three Masts, with three square Sails to hoist on them, 
be placed inthe Water, and an imaginary Axis described by the dotted line (m), pass vertically through 
the Centre of Gravity or Rotation, (which is here supposed to be in the Centre of the Model) it will 
appear by the annexed Figures, that the effect will be similar. 


As the larboard or left side of the Vessel is presented, suppose the wind blows right on her side® 
then it will be woat Seamen term, on the Beam; therefore the larboard, or left, will be the windward 
or weather side; and the starboard, or right, the /ee one. So any thing on this side is called being 
to windward, and on the other to /eeward. 


Let the Foresail (a), be hoisted up by the Halliards 0), the Clew to windward (d), fastened down 
by its T'ack, the lee Clew (e), hauled aft by its Sheet, and the Yard braced up by the starboard or lee 
Brace (f); the Sail will then stand fair. The Tacks always keeping down the Clews to windward, is 
the reason that when the wind is on the starboard or larboard side, the Ship is said to be on the 
starboard or larboard Tack. 


The effect of the Sail (a), will be, as it lies before the imaginary Spindle or Centre of Gravity 
m), to turn the Ship’s Head to starboard, and at the same time to drive her a-head in the direc- 
tion of her Keel. 


If there be added to this Vessel a Boom, Fig. 379, with a Jib (c), set upon it, having its Tack 
made fast to the Boom end, and its Sheet (d), hauled aft, as before; then great power will be given 
to turn the Ship’s Head to starboard or leeward; because this Boom extending out so far from the 
Centre of Gravity (m), its power is increased in proportion to its distance from that Centre, 


Now if the Centre of Gravity (m), be in the middle of the Ship, or where the Mainmast stands, 
(which we will suppose in this case) then it will appear by Fig. 380, that the Jib (c), Fore Topmast 
Staysail (b), Spritsail (a), Spritsail Topsail (d), Foresail (e), Fore Topsail (f), Fore Top-gallant Sail . 
(g), Fore Top-gallant Royal (h), Main Staysail (i), Main 'Topmast Staysail (k), Middle Staysail (1), - 
and Main Top-gallant Staysail (n), act before the Centre of Gravity (m), and that their endeavour is 
to pay the Ship’s Head off to leeward, or make her wear, at the same time they drive her a-head in 
the direction of her Keel, like the single Sail, Fig. 378. 
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ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL SEAMANSHIP. 


oS 


If the Sail (c), Fig. 381, which we will call the Mizen, be set as before, with the larboard ‘Tack down 
to windward, and the starboard Sheet aft, it will force her stern to leeward, or starboard, consequently 
bring her Head up to the Wind, and drive her forward in the Direction of her Keel; because it is set 
abaft the imaginary Axis or Centre of Gravity : by which it is evident that any Sail set abaft this Centre, 


tends to make a Ship stay, or come to the Wind, and all before it, to make her fly off from the Wind, 
and ware, or veer. 


If both the Sails (a and c), Fig. 382, be set at the same time, and be of equal Dimensions, then their 
united Power will force the Vessel with greater Velocity through the Water, and at the same Time keep 
her in her original Position ; because the one acting before, and the other abaft the Centre of Gravity, 


_ or imaginary Axis (m), they counter-balance each other, like the two Blades of the Vane before-men- 


tioned. 


© Ifthe Sail (b), Fig. 383, (the Mainsail) be set, the T'ack acting before, and the Sheet abaft the ima- 


_ ginary Axis or Centre of Gravity (m), will also retain her in her original Position, and impel her ashead 


in the Direction of her Kee}, 


From the Effect of these Sails, it appears (allowing the Centre of Rotation to bé a-midships), that 
the /ee Sides of the Mainsail (0), Fig. 384, Main Topsail (p), Main Top-gallant Sail (q), the whole of 
the Mizen Staysail (s), Mizen T’opmast Staysail (t), Mizen Topsail (v), Mizen Top-gallant Sail (u), and 


‘Mizen (x), act abaft the Centre of Gyavity, consequently force her Stern to leeward or starboard, and 


at the same Time send her a-head in the Direction of her Keel. . 


< 


If the Sail (a), Fig. 385, be braced a-back with the larboard or weather Brace (d), the lee Tack (e), 
being hauled forward, and the weather Sheet aft, its Effect will then be to pay her Head off rapidly to 


leeward or to starboard, and at the same time to force her a-stern in the Direction of her Keel. For the 


Sail laying flat against the Mast, having its forward Surface exposed to the Wind, must have a con- 


_ trary Effect to what it has when full, and its power when braced a-back, (the Wind being forward), is 


much greater to pay her Head off to leeward, as it acts directly against its Surface. 


_ If the Sail, (c), Fig. 386, be braced a-back, having its forward Surface exposed to the Wind, its 
Aetion will be to force her a-stern in the Direction of her Keel, and also to drive her Stern to leeward 


or starboard. Sur 


j 
If this Vessel, having these three square Sails and a Jib, be to ware, or recede from the Wind, it 


§ 
> 
* 


appears that the Power of the Sails abaft the Centre of Gravity, or imaginary axis (m), must be consi- 
~ derably diminished, or taken away, because their Tendency is to bring her Head towards the Wind, by 


impelling her Stern toleeward. Therefore if the Sheet of the Sail (c), Fig. 387, be let go, it will shake, 


and lose its Power abaft the Centré (m), and consequently give more Effort to the Sails (a d), and the 


a ee ae 


windward part of (b), to turn her Head from the Wind. If the Sheet of the Sail (b), weve also let go, 
and. the Yards of the Sails (b and c), Fig. 388, pointed to the Wind, by letting go the lee Braces, and 


“hauling in the larboard or weather ones (g), their Effort abaft the Centre (m), would be entirely destroy~ 


ed, the Wind not acting on their Surfaces,jbut only on their Extremities or Lecches : the greatest im- 
pulse will then be given to the Foresail (a), and Jib (d), that they can possibly receive, without the after 
Yards being lowered down. On the contrary, if the Vessel be to approach the Wind, or Stay, the 
Sheets of the Sails (a and d), Fig. 389, must be let go, and the Power being thus given to the Sails 
(b and c), abaft the Centre (m), the Stern will recede from, consequently her Head approach to the Wind. 


Ay 
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If the Power of the Sails (b and c), Fig. 390, be continued to bring the Vessel’s Head to the Wind, 
till the Sail (a), be a-back, that Sail will then have its Effort more powerful to bring her Headto: and if 
she persevere in her head-way until her Bow pass the Direction of the Wind, she will then come round 
and recede from the Wind again to Port or to the left. . 


Suppose the Ship retain her Velocity through the Water, and by the action of the Sails (b and c), in 
the first instance, and the Sail (a), when a-back in the second, bring the Wind right a-head like Fig. 
391: the Sails (b and c), are becalmed by the Sail (a), which receives all the Force on its forward Sur- 
face. . These Sails (b and c), being changed by bracing them about like the Figure, are prepared when 
she has past the line of the wind about four Points by the falling off, to again receive it, and renew her 
head-way, which will be nearly exhausted, by the great Power of the Sail(a), being kept so long a-back, 
the Ship keeping her rotary Motion to Port or to the Left: which Aid will be then no longer necessary, 
as she will have brought the Wind on the starboard Side: therefore the Sail (a), Fig. 392, must be also 
changed, by bracing it about with the Jarboard Brace, getting the Starboard Tack aboard, and hauling 
aft the larboard Sheet. She will then be on the starboard Tack, that is, she will have the Wind on the 
starboard Side, with the starboard Clews or lower Corners of the Sails, hauled forwards by their Tacks. 


This Method of bringing the Ship round against the Wind is termed TACKING ; and has great Ad- 
vantage, as will be shewn when Speaking ef WARING, or making a Rotation from the Wind. oy 


The Effect of the Sails both before and abaft the Centre of Gravity, may be greatly assisted by the 
Rudder ; but when the Vessel is to go in a direct Course a-head, the more the Sails can be set to coun- 
teract each other, and keep the Ship in Equilibrio the better, that there may be as little Occasion as pos- 
sible for the Rudder to be put over from its fore and aft Position: every Inclination from that Direction 
checking the Ship in her Way through the Water. : . 


The Effect of the Sails has been given as if the Centre of Gravity were in the Centre of the Ship: 
but the Centre of Rotation in many Ships, as they are now built, may not be much abaft the Chess-tree 
to which the Main Tack is hauled ; for the main Breadth or dead Flat being there, the greatest Cavity 
will be there also, and of course the principal Weight of the Cargo or Materials in the Hold should centre 
near that Part, being the strongest. Therefore the Centre of Rotation will greatly depend on proper 
Stowage. Ifthe Ship be much by the Head or Stern, the Centre will be carried more forwards, or aft, 
as may be seen by a Ship’s taking the Ground. If the Vessel, Fig. 393, take the Ground aft, with the 
Sails (a. b. c and d.) set as before, her after Part, or Heel, being fixed, and her fore Part having no 
lateral Resistance but the Water, her Head will fly round off to leeward, the after Sails having lost 
their Power: and if she takes the Ground forward, like Fig. 394, her Stern will fly round off, for the same 
Reason. Thus if a Ship be much by the Stern, she cannot-keep her wind well, (because her Head will 
fly off) without assistance from the Rudder, and if she be by the Head, she cannot easily ware, on ac- 
count of the great Resistance under her Bows to leeward. So.a difference in the Situation of the 
Centre of Gravity, may cause a difference in the Effect of the Sails: and as Ships vary so much in 
Construction and Trim, these must be first known, before the proper Effect can be found. 


The Ship, Fig. 395, is represented sailing on the Starboard Tack, the Yards braced sharp up with the 
larboard Braces, and the weather or starboard Leeches of the square Sails hauled forward by the Bow- 
lines. It is soon known if the Ship be kept in Equilibrio by the Sails before and abaft the Centre of ~~ 
Gravity ; for if she be, the Helm may be kept nearly a-midships in smooth Water: but if she gripe, or ~ 
carry her Helm much to windward or starboard, it may proceed from having too much Sail set abaft the 
Centre, in which case, the Mizen Top Gallant Sail, Top Gallant, and Topmast Staysails may be taken in, 
and if not sufficient, the Mizen also: for these Sails being set, instead of increasing, check her Head-way, — 
by causing her to drag the flat/Part of the Rudder after her. But her Griping may possibly proceed 
from having too much head Sail ; for when a Ship lies much over on a Wind, the square Sails forward 
have a tendency to press her downwards, and raise her proportionally abaft, so that she meets the same 
lateral resistance under her Bows to leeward, as if she were so much by the Head, which must conside- 
rably impair her head-way ; for her after Part flying off t6 leeward, the Helm is obliged to be carried 
a-starboard, or a-weather in some degree, in order to keep her to. When the Griping proceeds from 
this cause, the Royal and Top Gallant Sail forward, may be taken in, which will propably bring her to 
her proper Steerage again, 
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. A square rigged Vessel when close hauled, (i. e. as close to the Wind as she can boadibty lie), can 
_ approach no nearer to it than six Points; to the perfect understanding of which, the Young Sea Officer 
_ must make himself thoroughly acquainted with the Mariner’s Compass, which should be diligently got 
_ by rote, that he may refer to it in his Memory on all Occasions. 


__ The Compass is described on a Card like Fig. 396, divided into several Points; and this Card being 
fixed on a Piece of Steel called the Needle, which has been touched by a Loadstone, acquires the Pro- 
_perty when resting on a Pivot fixed vertically in the Compass Box, of pointing to the North._—The North 
Point of the Compass then pointing to the North, the others will of course point to their respective Parts 
_ of the Horizon. The Variation of the Compass is not here noticed, as it may be referred to in any Book 
; ‘od Navigation. 


ie 


‘The Compass has eight Points in each Quarter, equal to ninety Degrees, making in the Whole 
_ thirty-two, equal to three hundred and sixty degrees of the Horizon. A square rigged Ship, when 
_ close-hauled (as before mentioned), can lie no nearer to the Wind than six Points: therefore if a Ship 

be close-hauled on the starboard Tack, and her Head at North, count six Points from thence to the 
_ right Hand, or towards the East, and you will find the Wind must be at E.N.E. The wind then 
_ forms an Angle with the Keel of six Points, or sixty-three Degrees forty-five Minutes: so that if the 
Line (a. b.) Fig. 397, represent the Ship’s Keel, (c) will be the Yard when braced up, and (d) the 
_ Direction of the Wind. In practice the Yard is braced up sharper, to make the Sail stand to the 
_ Mostadvantage. 


~ 


‘When the Wind is at E. b N. Fig. 398, she has then one Point free; because she is seven Points 
_ from the Wind. When at East, which is eight Points from North, it is said to be on the Beam. It 
then blows on the Ends of the Ship’s Beams, which lie athwart her, and in Lines perpendicular to the 
_. Keel (ab). E.b S. is ‘one Point abaft the Beam, E.S. E, two Points, S, E.b E. three Points abaft the 
io a 

--—- When the Wind is at S. E. it is termed being on the Quarter, when at S. E.bS. one Point on the 
_ Quarter, §. S. E. two Points, S. b E. three Points on the Quarter, and when at South, it is right aft,. 
_ for the Ship is then before the Wind. 


= Sp 


__. When the Ship is on the larboard Tack with her Head North, the Points are counted on the oppo- 

site or West Side: and if the Ship’s Head be put to any Point of the Compass, the Distances will be 
_ the same; for by looking at the Compass, Fig. 396, and counting the Points to the right or left Hand, 
~ according as the Ship is on the starboard or larboard Tack, the young Mariner may always find how the 
_ Wind is with respect to the Ship’s Keel. i 
, 


The Ship may now be supposed at Sea, close hauled on the starboard Tack, as described in the 
former page. She is placed at Sea in the first Instance, because her Movements there must be pre» 
viously understood, in order to comprehend the Management of her at Anchor, casting fer a weather — 

. Tide, getting under Way, &c. and that all may be made progressively clear to the Young Officer. 


As all vessels differ so materially in their working on account of thé difference in their Construction 
or Trim, there can be no one Method recommended as certain till these be known. 
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SEAMANSHIP. 


TACKING BY THE METHOD FORMERLY PRACTISED. 


"The system of tacking formerly practised, and which was commonly used as a general rule, will best 
define the principles, and tend to elucidate the other evolutions more clearly to the young Sea Officer: 
although the sudden putting down of the Helm, &c. is erroneous. 


The Ship, Fig. 399, is now on the starboard Tack, with the wind at E N E, and it is found necessary 
to put about, and stand on the /arboard Tack. Now, with the wind at E N E, she will lie with her Head 
North, which is six points from it: therefore when she brings the wind right a-head, she will of course 
lie EN E; and when she is close hauled on the /arboard Tack, she will lie with her Head S E, which is 
also six points from the wind, as may be seen by the Compass, Fig. 403. 


When every thing was ready, such as the Weather Braces stretched along, the /ee Tacks, weather 
Sheets, and /ee Bowlines hauled through the slack, it was the custom to put the Helm hard over to lee- 
ward, and then the word was given—**‘ THE HELM’S A-LEE, FORE SHEET, FORE TOP-BOWLINE, JIB AND 
STAYSAIL SHEETS LET Go!” The Helm was put a-lee, to bring the .Ship’s Head towards the wind, the 
Fore, fib, and Fore Topmast Staysail Sheets let go, to take away the power of those Sails which he before 
the Centre of Gravity, and give all the effort to those which lie abaft it, and the Fore Top Bowline let go, 
that the Fore Topsail might the sooner catToxH aback; and to assist it still more, as soon as that Sail began 
to touch, the Weather Fore Topsail Brace was hauled on, and as she came to, the Yard was braced up 


again.) 


Suppose this word to have been given, as above, in the Ship, Fig. 399, which had her Head North, 


as per Compass, and that in consequence she was coming round gradually to the Eastward, and approach- 
ing the wind: when she arrived at the position of the Ship, Fig. 400, her Head would be N E by N, (see 
Compass) within three points of the wind, which blowing on the Leeches or Extremities of the after 
Sails, made them shake; at this moment the word was given, ““OFF TACKS AND SHEETS!” when the 
Main Tack, Sheet, and all the Staysail Tacks and Sheets were let go, because. they were of no further 
use in bringing the Ship to the wind; it having no effect upon them but to make them shake. (¢ Af this 
time the Tacks and Sheets of the Staysails were shifted over the Stays, to be ready for the other Tack ; and 
the Main Clew-Garnet hauled a little up, that the Yard might come about the easier.) 5 


During this, she was coming rapidly to, and when in the position of the Ship, Fig. 401, (being then 
Head to wind, E. N. E, as per Compass) the word was given, “ Marinsart Haut!” (The Mainsail, 
Main Topsail, Main Top Gallant Sail, Mizen Topsail, and Mizen Top Gallant Sail, having their Bowlines 
and lee Braces let go, and being quite becalmed by the Head Sails, were braced about, as in the Figure: the 
larboard Main Tack got down to the Chess-tree, and the Sheet gathered aft. The Ship then being liable to 
sternway, the Helm was shifted over to starboard (see Rudder, page 71), that the starboard side of the 
Rudder acting against the water might send her Stern to port, consequently her Head to starboard: the 
Spritsail Yard was topped the contrary way by the starboard Brace, and the larboard Jib Guys set up.) 


She was then falling off rapidly, and when:so much so that the after Sails were full, the word was — 


given, “LET Go AnD HAUL!” the Fore Tack and Bowline were raised, and the Head Yards braced about, 
the larboard Fore Tack got on board, and the Sheet gathered aft; but the Head Yards were not braced 
sharp up, that she might come to. (For after Hauling the Head Yards, her falling off would be rapids 
but as she would soon get head-way, the Helm which was a-starboard assisted in bringing her to 
again, and it was eased as she approached the wind.) : 

The Yards were then braced sharp up, and the Bowlines hauled, when she would be in the situation 
of the Ship, Fig. 402, on the larboard Tack, with the wind as before, close hauled, and her Heed § E, 
as per Compass. ‘Lhe principal errors in this mode of tacking a Ship, are as follow: 
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SSCRE ST ODETTE Re oD 


TACKING EXPEDITIOUSLY. 


Firstly. —By the putting of the Helm suddenly over, and at the same time, hard a-lee ; by which, 
though the Ship was brought quickly to the Wind, yet having the flat Part of the starboard Side of the 
Rudder to drag after her, the Velocity was considerably diminished, and sometimes so much so, as not 
to bring her past the Point where she would be Head to Wind; in which case, she was sure to miss 

™ Stays, and fall off again. 


Secondly.—By the Bracing to of the Fore Topsail,* which augmented the Defect in the Head-way. 


- Thirdly.—By not hauling the Mainsail, till the Wind was right a-head ; for the after Sails being be- 
calmed by the Head ones, and laying dead against the Mast, came heavily about, and frequently so 
much so, as by the Ship’s falling off, to get full before the Main Tack could be got on Board, which, 
with a strong Breeze, in Ships weakly manned, could not be done without a Purchase. 


fourthly.—By the Jib and Fore Topmast Staysail Sheets being shifted over the Stays at the same 
’Time with the others ; by which means they caught a-back the wrong way, and prevented the Ship 
coming too. 


And Fifthly.—By the Ground lost to leeward, owing to the falling off before the Sails could be 
trimmed ; all which are much against quick working. 
Nae saat , TACKING EXPEDITIOUSLY. | 
‘ > If the Ship, Fig. 405, be on the starboard Tack, close hauled, her Head North, of course the Wind 
' at E.N.E, per Compass, Fig. 404, the Water tolerably smooth, and it be thought necessary to put about, 
and stand on the /arboard 'Tack, every thing being ready as before: the first Precaution is (as indeed it 
should be at all times in steering by the Wind), to have her so suited with Sail as nearly to steer herself, 
with little assistance from the Rudder: by which management her way will be more powerful through 
the Water: she will be brought to the Wind with a small Helm (the Water making little Resistance 
against it), and probably not have any Stern-way through the whole Rotation. 


Every thing being ready, the Ship is luffed gradually up with as little Helm as necessary from her 
known Trim, and the Word, “ Tur Hetm’s a-Lexz!” &c. is given as before, when the Fore Sheet, Fore 
F Topmast Staysail, and Jib Sheets, are let go ; (their Power being taken away before the Centre of Ro- 
 - tation, give Effort to the Mizen and other Staysails, to bring her up to the Wind). When she comes 
round to the Position of the Ship, Fig. 406, her head being about N.E. by N. the wind will blow di- 
rectly on the Leeches of the square Sails, and the Word is given, « Orr Tacks anD Surets!” The 
Main Tack and Sheet, and all the Staysail Tacks and Sheets abaft the Fore Mast are let go, and the latter 
shifted over the Stays. As soon as she brings the Wind about a Point and a half on the weather Bow 
er Head being N.E. 4 E. per Compass), like Fig. 407, the Word is given “ Marnsart Hau!” 
_ The Ship is in the Act of hauling the Mainsail, and it appears by the Figure that the after Yards 
. nearly fly round of themselves, by the weather Leeches of those Sails catching strongly a-bac? 
f Bowlines and lee Braces are-let go, and the Wind having more Power on the weather 
to suing the Yard round. After the Mainsail is hauled, she will be nearly Head 
Sails being becalmed by the Head ones, the Main Tack may be got dowr | 
there being little more to do than to gather in the Slack: the Helm | 
her coming to, or falling off requires. Having past the ™ 


f 


se a 


Topmast Staysail Sheets are shifted over the Stays. Th & ¢ et up. 
The Spritsail Yard is topped up with the starboard Brac... «< ¢ re. When 
she brings the Wind about four Points before the larboard “slung off be rapid) 
the Word is given, “Ler co anp Havuu!” The Fore 7 . 8 are raised and the 
Yards braced smartly about with the starboard Braces; bu -races are checked, that she 
may come to: the Yards are braced sharp up, the Bowlines i - weather Braces. set taught, and 


the Geer coiled up. She will then be in the Position of the Sh », «1g. 408, close hauled on the larb 
Tack, her Head S.E. as per Compass. : e larboard 


* In working up a River or narrow Channel, the Fore Topsail is commonly braced to, that.the Ship 
may not shoot too far a-head while in Stays. : 
U 
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FLATTING IN—BOXING OFF. 


en ee 


The Ship is now on the larboard T'ack, with the same Sail set as before, the Wind at E.N.E. conse- 
quently her Head at S.E. as per Compass, Fig. 409. If the Man at the Helm through neglect, let the 


Ship, Fig 410, couse up in the Wind (which is often the case when the weather Helm is not attended - 


to: her Head approaching to the Eastward, brings the Yards in to the Wind’s Eye, they being, when full, 
not much more than three points from it, so that the square Sails shaking forward, lose their Power to pay 
her Head off to leeward again), the Helm is put a-weather, (or to Port) the Mizen is hauled up, and 
the Mizen Stavsail down, like Fig. 411, and some hands on the Forecastle, flat in the Jib, and Fore 
Topmast Staysail Sheets, by hauling the Bights of them over to windward. This will often be effectual, 
for the Mizen and Mizen Staysail laying abaft the Centre of Rotation, and which caused her (particu- 
larly the former) to fly up in the Wind, are now taken in, and the Bights of the Sheets forward being 


hauled over, give additional Power to the Jib, and Fore Topmast Staysail, with the weather Helm, to — 


pay her Head off again. 


4) 


The effect of flatting in may be seen by Fig. 412; for the Bight of the Sheet which the Man hauls 
to him, brings the Clew of the Sail more towards the Centre of the Ship, which gives it the effect to pay 
her Head off again, though not so much so (as when the Sail is a-back with the Sheet hauled over to 
windward) as to considerably impede her Head-way. . 


If the Ship be too far gone for this to recover her, and she continue coming round to’the Eastward, 


the Fore Tack, Sheet, Head Bowlines and lee Braces are let go, and the Head Yards are braced rapidly . 
about by the larboard Braces, the larboard or weather Jib and Fore Topmast Staysail Sheets hauled aft, — 


and the starboard or lee Bowlines forward, like Fig. 413. She will be then sure to pay off again ; for 
the Jib and Fore Topmast Staysail, as well as the Head Sails, all laying a-back, have the greatest power 
given them they can possibly receive, to act before the Centre of Rotation, and turn her Head to lee- 
ward ; at the same time they receive no check from the after Sails, which are shivering, and are of 
course without effort to affect her. If she have Stern-way, and it be thought necessary to help her with 
the Helm, it may be put a-lee or a-starboard. The starboard side of the Rudder being pressed against 


the Water, will force her Stern to windward, which assists the Head Sails to pay her Head off to star--~ 


board. If it be not thought advisable to assist her with the Helm, it may be righted, and used as her 
falling off, or coming te requires. See Note at the bottom of page 79. 


When danger is discovered to windward, it is avoided by the Ship’s Head receding from the Wind: 
and if it be necessary to stand on the other Tack, she wares or veers ; but itis only on such occasions in fine 
weather that Ships ever ware, the disadvantage being so great in losing ground. For by the Compass, 
Fig. 414y.1t will be seen, that in Tacking and going round to the Eastward from N. te S.E. she had 
only to move twelve points from her first position, and that till she came Head to Wind she was gaining 
considerably to windward: and allowing the falling off before she is trimmed again, to be equal to this, 
(which if she be well managed it will not be) she has then performed her Evolution, and is in the same 
sity ation as before, having at least, lost nothing by the mancuvre. - 
“ ; 
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VEERING or WARING—TAKEN A-BACK. 


In the Compass, Fig. 415, which describes her Waring distance, the disadvantage of this movement 
is evident: for in the mere turning motion, she must go from S.E. to North, which is twenty points, 
being eight points (or one-fourth) of the Compass more than she had to go in Tacking, but the principal 
defect is, that during this movement, whilst she is receding from the wind, she is forced rapidly through 
the water, and making all her way to leeward. However, in the present instance, all this is supposed to 
be necessary. 


5 F 


The Ship, Fig. 416, perceiving danger to windward, puts the Helm to fort, (or a-weather) hauls up 
the Mizen, down the Mizen Staysail, and shivers the Mizen Topsail, (4y letting go the Bowline and lee 
Brace, and hauling inthe Weather one) and sometimes hauls up the Mainsail; but if not, the Main Sheet 
is eased off. (Zhe Helm being a-weather, and the Power being taken from the Sails, which are at the 
after extremity of the Ship, effort is given to the Head Sails, which lie before the Centre of Gravity, to 
pay her head off to leeward.) ‘She Main, Main Top, and Main Top Gallant Bowlines are let go; and 
when her Head is South, (as per Compass) the wind being then two points abaft the Beam, like Fig. 417, 
the Main Tack is raised, and the Weather Braces are rounded in, When she has fallen off so as to bring 
her Head W.S. W. (as per Compass) she will be before the wind, and in the position of the Ship, Fig. 
418: the Yards are then squared, and the starboard Main and Fore Tacks got on board: (the Head 
Sails, as may be seen in the Figure, will be at this time becalmed by the after ones) the Jib, and Staysail 
Sheets are shifted over the Stays, the Spritsail Yard topped up with the larboard Brace, and the Star- 
board Jib Guys set up. When her Head is W. N. W. (as per Compass) she will have the wind on the 
starboard quarier, at which time the Mizen is hauled out, the Mizen Staysail hoisted, and the Sheet 
hauled aft, like Fig. 419. (These acting abaft the Centre of Gravity, help to bring her rapidly to). When 
she has come round, so as to bring the wind on the Beam, (Aer Head being N. N. W.) or before, if re- 
quired, the Helm is righted, to moderate her coming to; the Yards are then braced sharp up, the Sheets 
hauled aft, the Bowlines hauled, and the Geer coiled up, She will then be on the starboard Tack, again 
close hauled, her Head North, and the wind at E. N. E. as before. 


. Suppose the Ship, Fig. 420, to be on the starboard Tack, and that the wind shift suddenly a-head 4 

When she is taken with the wind a-head, the Head Sails lie flat a-back, and the after ones are becalmed 

4 them, as in the figure). In this case, the Main Tack is raised, the Main Sheet, after Bowlines, and 
lee Braces let go; the after Yards braced about like Fig. 421, the larboard Main Tack got on board, and _ 

the starboard Sheet aft: the Jib and Staysail Sheets shifted over the Stays, (the Jib and Fore Topmast 
 Staysail Sheets are not hauled aft, if her falling off be rapid) the Spritsail Yard topped, and the Helm 
righted.* When she has brought the wind about four points before the Beam, for before ifs 
off fast) the Fore PN et irda Ttad Bowlines, and leé Braces are let. 
about, the pavosis Fore Tack got on board, the Sheet aft, and all trimmec sharp 
ae in “letting g0 and hauling.” (See Tacking, page 76.) She/Wwill be tha 


* Tt is often a custom to put the Helm a-starboard in this case, 
sde of the Rudder being forced against the water, by sending 
However, the Ship’s particular Trim must be attended to in this 
fait enough, having Stem-way, and the Head Suils being a-back, w 
obect to the Helm beiny put over when going a-stern, as a dange 
onl: he objected to when it is blowing fresh: for int many situsti 
leeShove, making a sternboard, &c. it is absolutely necessary to u 
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WIND ABAFT THE. BEAM—SETTING TOPMAST STUDDING SAILS. 


Suppose the Ship to be on the larboard Tack close hauled, and to have had the Wind at W N W, 
her Head laying North; but that it is now come round to W b S;‘(see Compass, Fig. 422), it is 
then one Point abaft the Beam, and nine from the Direction of her Keel; so when she was close- 
hauled, it was W N W, or six Points from her Keel; but now she has it three Points free, as may be 
seen by the Compass. ; 


When this is the case, as in Fig. 423, the Sheets are eased off, the Bowlines let go, the lee Braces 
eased and the weather ones hauled in a little; the Fore Tack eased off, the Sheet hauled a little aft, and 
the Weather Clew got down to the Cat-head by a Rope called a Passaree. The TruSses are set taught, 
and as it is fine Weather, if it be thought necessary to make sail, Hands are sent up to bend the Royal 
Halliards, unbecket the Royals, and shift their Sheets over the Top Gallant Stays. The Royals are then 
hoisted up, the Spritsail and Spritsail Topsail set, and the Studding Sail Booms run out as in the Figure. 


The Topmast and Top Gallant Studding Sail Halliards, (a and b), Fig. 424, are reeved through the 
Span-Blocks at the Mast Heads (c and d), and through the Jewel Blocks at the Yard Arms (e and f): 
the Topmast Studding Sail Tack (g), through the Block at the Boom End, and the lower Studding Sail 
Halliards (h), through the Span-Block at the lower Cap, and through the Block on the Topmast Stud- 
ding Sail Boom. The Yard Sheet (1), Fig. 425, is'bent to the Heel Lashing (m), of the Boom, and 
the Men bowsing upon it, launch the Boom out. In large Ships a Tackle is used instead of the Yard 
Sheet. 


Burton Tackles (0), Fig. 426, is hooked to a Selvagee on the Topsail Yard at the second 
ad the double Block to an Eye Bolt.in the Topmast Cap (q): the other Burton Tackle (r), 
ime sXe its own Pendent by the double Block, and to the 'Topping Lift Pendent on the Topmast 
> Studding Sail Boom (s), by its single one. ‘The former of these Burtons (0), acts as a Preventer Lift 
and keeps the Topsail Yard from sagging down by the Weight of the Topmast Studding Sail, and the 
7 latter (r), supports the Topmast Studding Sail Boom against the weight of the lower Studding Sail. 


The Fore Topmast Studding Sail is broucht or th- Po: 
», Halliards (t), 2 
e(s): the Tack 


iter Yard Arm. The Halliards are hoisted on, and the Man (b), on the 

he eid Sheet (c), to the Thimble in the short Leg of the Sheet (d), cuts the 
then hauled out to the Boom End (n), the Sail hoisted Ups and the Man Dee 
Fhe Leech of the Topsail. (A Topmast Studding Sail is se abaft the phi 
before it when to leeward ; because to windward the outer Yard Arm must incline, 
hke the Sail stand fair; which could not be the case if the Sai) were set before the 
are of the inner Yard Arm would prevent it, and might injurr the Topsail, Wher 
tS. sedmigte seteefore the ‘Topsail to leeward, the Deck Sheet is thea hauled forward, 2a 
; 


\ on. , j 

NTR. vot is hauled out. The Sail when hoisted will appear like Fig. 4/9, 

(iShekt. () the Yard Sheet, (h) the Down-hauler, (/) the Halliards, (k) the 
mnt Brace and Pendent. / 
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SETTING STUDDING SAILS. eer 


—<—— 


It is sometimes the Practice to lead the Topmast Studding Sail Tacks like Topsail Sheets, Fig. 430, © 
through a Block (i), on the lower Yard, and through another further in, instead of its being taken to the 
Gangway ; for in going large, (these Sails, particularly in East {ndiamen, being carried when it blows 
fresh), should the Wind come suddenly forward, and require the weather Braces to-be eased off, it is 
not always that the Tack can be eased in Proportion : if it be too much so, it is difficult to haul out again, 
and if not enough, the Boom is liable to be carried away by the Strain; therefore in Ships which go 
long Voyages, where this Sail is of such constant use, it is good to have a stout Brace always reeved, 
and the Tack to lead as before mentioned, as there will then be no risk in bracing forward, of carrying 
away the Boom. 


Before the lower Studding Sail Boom is rigged out, the Topping Lift (n), Fig. 431, is hooked to the 
Thimble in the Strap on the Middle of the Boom, and a Block (0), being lashed on the Spritsail Yard, 
the fore Guy (p), is reeved through it, and made fast to the Boom a-midships : the after Guy (q), is also 
bent to the Boom a-midships, and the other End reeved through a Block lashed to a Timber Head at 
the Gangway. The Martingale (s), is reeved through a Block lashed to a Bolt in the Bends, and clinched 
to a ‘Thimble in a Strap at the Middle of the Boom. The Tack (r), is reeved through 
the Boom End leading in on the Forecastle, the other is reeved through a Block at the 


To rig the Boom out, Fig. 432.—Hoist upon the Topping Lift (n), haul oy 
ease the after one, when it will come across, and appear like Fig. 431. 


The lower Studding Sail may now be set, Fig. 433, the outer Halliards (r), 
a Fisherman’s Bend, (see page 8): the inner ones (s), to the inner Cringle at 
a Sheet Bend (see page 8): the Tack (t), to the outer Clew, the Sheet (u), 
haul out the Tack (t), then hoist up the Yard with the outer Halliards (r), 
hoist on the inner ones, (which stretch the Head of the Sail), and haul taught t 


The Top Gallant Studding Sail Boom (v), Fig. 434, is rigged out by Han 
sail Yard. The Tack (w), which is reeved through a Thimble at the Boom En 
the Top, and there, with the Halliards, bent. In large Ships the Sail is stopped 2 
Man on the Topsail Yard, guys it abaft the Top Gallant Sail, as the Topmast S 
abaft the Topsail. This Figure shews the lower Topmast, and Top Gallant Studding Sails wh 
with their Geer. The Main Studding Sails are set in the same manner. 


(To set the lower, and Top Gallant Studding Sails flying, see page 65). 


The Spanker is set like a lower Studding Sail, by hauling out the Sheet Rope to the Boom End 
hoisting on the outer Halliards, then the inner and Throat ones, and hauling the Tack forwards, or ta 
Windward, (see Spanker, page 66.) 


If the Wind comes to two Points on the Quarter, like Fig. 435, the weather Skirt of the Mainsail i 
hauled up, that it may not becalm the Sails forward; the /ee Main Topmast and Main Yop Gallan 
Studding Sails may be set before the Topsails, as in the Figure. Preventer Backstays should be now 
got up, as the Strain on the Masts. comes from abaft. The Runners, hitched round the Topmast Heads, 
will answer this Purpose. ; 

x 
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Before the Wind—Wind abaft the Beam—Taking in STUDDING SAILS. 


eee 


If the Wind comes round to South, which is right aft, (as per Compass, Fig. 438), the Driver, Jib, 
and Staysails are hauled down, the Mizen Topsail lowered down on the Cap, or handed: the Mainsail 
is hauled up, the Topmast and Top Gallant Studding Sails are hauled down forwards: the Fore Top- 
~ sail and Fore Top Gallant Sail, are lowered down, clewed up and handed, like Fig. 436. 


The Driver is taken in because it will not stand well, or if it did, being so far aft, it would cause the 
Ship to steer wild ; and the Rudder on that account, having one Side or the other continually opposed 
- to the Water, must check the Ship’s way considerably. ‘The Mizen Topsail is taken in, because it 
“would in some measures take the Wind out of the Main Topsail, and also cause bad Steerage, by being 
so far aft: the Staysails are hauled down, for they will not stand in that Direction, and the Fore Top- 

. sail and Fore Top Gallant Sail are clewed up, on account of their being becalmed by the Main ones: 
these two Sails are furled, to prevent their being injured by flapping against the Masts as the Ship rolls. 
(To take in a Topsail, see page 86.) . 


is hauled up to let the wind into the Foresail: the Spritsail is kept set, as it will 
he Foot of the Foresail. The Studding Sails are sometimes set as in the Figure, 
o Top Gallant Studding Sails aft, and two lower Studding Sails forward: the 
us tolerably divided; but in this, as in all cases of setting Sail, the Management 
ment of the Officer, knowing the Trim of the Ship: some Vessels sailing better 
thers with more aft, according as they are by the Stern or Head.—Sometimes 
ct of the Sails, as in Fig. 437, the Topmast and lower Studding Sails are set 
being furled, and the Yard hoisted up, to the Mast-head, the Top Gallant 
n the common Cant of Seamen, is termed scandalizing the Fore Topsail Yard. 
Telm well, will often Sail a Knot faster by having both Main Sheets aft before 
1g in the Brails. 


nes forward again to W. b S. (as per Compass, Fig. 439), one Point abaft the 

North with the Studding Sails and Staysails set, like Fig. 440, and the Wind 

rs prudent to take in Sail. The Royals, Top Gallant Studding Sails, Spritsail 

re taken in: the latter will have great Power ina strong Breeze, and may occa- 
. carry weather Helm. 


’ The Top Gallant Studding Sails are taken in by lowering the Halliards (a), Fig, 441, hauling down 
upon the Sheet (b), and easing off the Tack (c): when in the Top, they are made up, the Booms run in 
and lashed to the Topsail Yards by the Heel lashing, or lowered down on Deck. The Halliards (a), 
are unreeved from the Jewel Blocks atthe Yard Arms (d), and a figure of Eight Knot, (see page 7), being 
cast on the End, they are rounded up to the Span Block (e), at the Top Gailant Mast Head, that they 
nay not impede the lowering of the Top Gallant Yard (f), ‘he Royals when lowered, must be 
ecketted, the Halliards unbent, and hitched round the Top Gallant Stay, for the same Reason. 


If the Wind increases, and it be thought proper to take in the lower Studding Sail, the Sheet (g), is 
stretched aft, Fig. 442, the outer Halliards (h), are lowered, the Tack (i), eased off, the Sail is gathered 
an on the Forecastle, and the inner Halliards lowered. The Boom is then swung fore and aft, by easing 
off, the fore Guy (m), Fig. 443, and hauling in upon the after one (n): it is then lashed in the Chaing, _ 
the Geer coiled upon it, and secured. The Block (p), iS taken off the Spritsail Yard. 
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_, {mentioned page 80, Fig. 426) are taken off the Topsail Yard, and Topping Lift Pendey 
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TAKING IN STUDDING SAILS—REEFING TOPSAILS, &c. 


ipa 


If the Wind comes forward, the Yards are braced up, and the Fore Topmast Studding Sail haule 
down. A hand is sent on the Fore Yard to pass the Deck Sheet (0), Fig. 444, a-baft the Yard: the 
Down-hauler (r), is then manned, the Halliards (p), are lowered, the Yard Sheet (q), eased, and the 
Down-hauler (r), hauled on, till the Yard Arm (s), comes down to the Tack Clew (t): the Tack (u), is 

,then eased off, and the Sail hauled down, gathering it on the Forecastle by the Deck Sheet (0). When 

this Sail is taken in with the wind very large, it is hauled down forward, the Deck Sheet and Down- 
hauler being passed before the Yard. ‘The Yards are braced up, the Fore Tack got on board, the Sheets 
aft, and the Bowlines hauled. ‘The Spritsail is reefed, (see Spritsail, page 58), the Spritsail Yard topped 
up with the lee Brace, the Jib Guys set up, and the Mizen hauled out: she is then close hauled on the 
larboard Tack again, the wind at W.N.W. her Head consequently North. 


The Topmast Studding Sail Boom is rigged in; the Geer coiled, and stopped on tiie Yard Arm ; 
the Halliards are unreeved from the Jewel Blocks, a Figure of Eight Knot cast on the enc], and rounded: 
up to the Span Block at the Topmast Cap, (as mentioned in the former page for the Top\@allant Stud- 
ding Sail Halliards) that they may not prevent the Topsail Yard’s coming down. The Tackles 


If the wind freshens, the Main Top Gallant Staysail is hauled down into the F 
Topmast Staysail into the Main Catharpins. (To haul down the Main Top G 
62, Fig. 342). The Jib is hauled one-third in, and a Reef taken in the Topsai 
Yards (in large Ships particularly) should be moused ; for by Fig. 445, it app 
gives way through the Stirrups (w), with the Man who first goes on the Yard ; 
casionally, is often dangerously situated, as he can have but little hold, and cey 
state. Now bythe Horses being moused at proper distances, like Fig. 446, th 
Yard with twice the expedition; and it is much handier for a Man or twot 
&c. for by this, they stand as securely on the Yard, as if it were full manned. 
Stirrups may be be ¢ai/ed into the Horses, for neatness. 


Before the Topsails are reefed, the Top Gallant Sails are lowered and clewed 
Mast Head : and if the Middle Staysail have no Jack Stay, and go with a Grome 
-may be hauled down into the Horeglor otherwise the Fore Topsail Yard cannot comc™™ 
liards (x), Fig. 447, are let go, the Down-hauler hauled on, the Sheet (y). eased off ; and when 
is down to the Gromet, the Stay is eased off, the tricing Line (z}, let go, and it comes down into the To 


In reefing a Topsail, the Halliards are let fly, the Clew-lines hauled on, and the Weather Brace 
rounded in, to spill the Sail. The Reef Tackles (a), Fig. 448, are hauled out, and the Men go on the 
Yard. (Jf the Buntlines (b), be kept fast when the Halliards are let go, they assist in spilling the Sail.) 
The Weather Earing (c), is first hauled out by the Man (d), at the Yard arm; because the lee one is 
easily got out by the Sail blowing over to leeward. ‘The Men therefore haul the Reef over to the Man 
(d), and when at a proper distance from the Yard Arm, he takes two outer turns, and expends the re 
mainder of the Earings in inner ones. ‘The /ee Earing is then passed in the same manner, the S: 
hauled well on the Yard, and the Points made fast with Reef Knots (see page 7). 


It is plain that two outer turns are sufficient, (as shewn in page 53, Fig. 805) their use being only to 
keep the Head of the Sail on the Stretch ; whereas the immer turns have the whole strain ef the Leech 
to bear when the Sail is hoisted, and the Bowline hauled. 


84 


Setting and taking in TOP GALLANT SAILS—Taking in the JIB, &c. 


Care must be taken that the Sails be hauled well upon the Yards, and that the Points be 

assed clear 
of the Top Gallant Sheets. When the Men are off the Yard, the Halliards are aR Ni 5 along, the 
Reef Tackles let go, and the Topsails hoisted up, keeping them shaking by the Weather Braces, (the 
Men in the Tops overhauling the Clew-lines, Buntlines, and Reef Tackles) and when they are up with 


a see Leech, the Halliards are belayed, the Yards braced up, the Bowlines hauled, and the Geer 
coiled up. 


The Top Gallant Sails are sheeted home, and hoisted. The Jee Sheets of either Topsails or Top- 
Gallant Sails, are always hauled home first, (except when going very large) Fig. 449, because the wind 
blowing the Sail over to leeward, the Jee Sheet (i), will almost come home of itself; and then the Sail 
being kept shaking by the Weather Brace, the Weather Sheet (k), is easily hauled home. She is then 
like Fig. 450, \the 'Topsails reefed, the Top Gallant Sails set over them, (except the Mizen Top Gallant 
ae wish isfurled) the Jib a third in, Fore Topmast Staysail, Main Topmast Staysail, Mizen Stay- 
sail and Nigsese. 


es or carries her Helm too much to windward, it is commonly the rule to haul up 
¢ be not sufficient, to take in the Mizen Staysail also; but it should be well con- 
asion of her requiring so much Weather Helm, otherwise the taking in of these 
ing, may greatly increase the defect; for a Ship is as likely to gripe by having 
d as abaft, the consequence of which is, that she meets with great lateral re- 
s to leeward: for the Head Sails may press her down forward, and raise her 
1 then, the Rudder loses a deal of its power to make her ware, by being lifted 

Thus the Ship is in the same situation as if she were trimmed by the Head, 
much against either sailing or steerage. Therefore, when the Ship gripes 
f the Mizen and Mizen Staysail being taken in, the Fore Top Gallant Sail is 
ases her forward: she then slackens- her Helm, consequently makes her way 
vy not having the flat part of the Rudder to drag after her. 


ore Top Gallant Sail, let go the Halliards, round in the Weather Brace, and clew 
rst (see taking in the Fore Topsail, Figs. 458 and 459, page 86), then to leeward, and 
up the Buntline. fe 


| 

~ As many Vessels in the coasting Trade have no Buntlines to their Top Gallant Sails, it would be 
well if the necessity of carrying them were strongly enforced. When it blows fresh, these Sails (gene- 
rally left to the management of boys) are very heavy to hand, and if there be no Buntlines to spill them, 
the result may be fatal to those on the Jee Yard Arm, by the Sail’s blowing over to leeward, as may be 
een by Fig. 452. Surely the saving of a few Fathoms of small Rope should not be put in competition 
ith the life of a fellow-creature ! 


If it blows so fresh that it is necessary to take in the Jib, Fig. 453, the Halliards (1), are let go, the 
Wown-hauler (m), hauled upon, the Sheet (n), eased off, and when it is close down on the Boom, if the 
wind.is likely to increase, the Stay or Out-hauler (0), (according as it 1s rigged, see Jib, page 60), is let 
go: it is hauled in close to the Bowsprit Cap (p), and stowed away in the Fore Topmast Staysail 
Netting (q). 
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Hauling down the Main Topmast Staysail—Travyelling Backstay, &c. 


The wind being now pretty fresh, it may be necessary to take in the Main Top Gallant Sail, and the 
Main Topmast Staysail.—For the former see taking in the Fore Topsail, Fig. 458, page 86). The latter 
is now cut so deep, that it is generally thought to bear as much Strain on the Mast as the Main ‘Topsail. 


The Sheet (q), Fig. 454, is eased off, and the /ee Brail only hauled up, gathering in the Slack of the 
Weather one (r); (if the Weather one were hauled up first, the Sail catching a-back would hold so much 
Wind, as ina heavy Squall, to prevent its being taken in; its flying out, and flapping violently up and 
down, might also split or damage it): the Halliards (s) are let go, and it is hauled down by the Down- 

hauler (t). If it is likely to blow hard, it is hauled up on the fore Catharpins, and stowed away there, 
having a Gasket passed round it. In many Ships there are Nettings stretched from the Futtock Shrouds 
_ &n each side, to secure it the better. ; 


The Burton Tackles may be clapped on the Topsail Yards, as follows, Fig. 455. The double Block 
v), is hooked to a Strap or Selvagee, passed round the inner Quarter of the Yard (w), and the single 
lock to a Strap round ‘the lower Tressle-tree (x): this will act as a Down-haul Tackle, to haul the 
_ Yard down by, when the Ship heels over in a Squall; the Tendency of the Topsail being then to fly 
up to the Mast Head. In Merchant Ships where the Buntlines go with Monkey Blocks, (see page 55), 
they serve as Down-haulers. As the Wind increases, the second Reefs may be taken in the Vopsails, 
_ which is done in the same Manner as mentioned for the first Reef, (see page 83), taking care to haul 

_ the Sail well upon the Yard over the first Reef. 


When a Topsail is double reefed, the Strain is taken considerably from the Mast Head where it lay 

_ before, and where the Rigging immediately counteracted it; on this account, a Preventer, or Travelling 

_ Backstay is used as a Support to the Mast, just above the Topsail Yard, for which purpose a strong 

_Gromet is often worked round the Topmast, or else a Strap, Fig. 456, with an Eye in each Leg, (y), and 

a large Thimble (z), seized in the Bight. This Strap (a), Fig. 457, is taken round the Mast, the two 

Eyes are seized together before it, the Thimble (b), laying aft. One of the Runners (c), is reeved 

_ through this Thimble, and clinched or hitched round the Mast Head (d), the lower Block of the runner 

Tackle is hooked to an Eye-Bolt in the stool of the Topmast Backstay; the Fall is taken through a 
igading Block on Deck. 


When the Topsail is hoisted, it may be kept shaking by the weather Brace, and the Strap being slid 
down just above the Yard, the Travelling Backstay is set up: the Sailis then filled, the Bowline hauled,, 
the weather Brace set taught, and the Geer coiled up. 


If the Sea runs high, particularly on the Beam, caution must be had what Sail is set that may causé 
her to gripe: his must entirely depend on the Trim of the Ship, as some carry their Helms very 
differently from others, with the same sail set. If she carries much weather Helm, the Mizen may be 

* hauled up, and the third Reef taken in the Fore Topsail, which will ease her forward, as her being 
‘pressed down in the Water will prevent her receding from the Wind in a sudden Squall, or answering 

~ the Helm when put up to avoid a heavy Sea, and make it pass aft. In taking in the Mizen when the 
Sheet is eased off, the lee throat Brail is well manned and hauled up, then the other Brails, and the 
weather ones are gathered in. : 


‘ 


If the Weather looks angry, and there is reason to expect a heavy Gale, the Guns must be secured, 
Preventer Breechings clapped on, and the Ports welll ashed in: the Booms, if there are many on Deck,. 
must be confined by additional Lashings, passed through the Span Shackles on each Side, and frapped. 
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Taking in a TOPSAIL—Getting down TOP GALLANT YARDS. 
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‘The third Reef may be taken in the Main Topsail, (for which purpose the Sail must be clewed up) 
and the Mizen Topsail handed, and if the wind increases, the Fore Topsail also. To take in the Fore 
Topsail, the Clew-lines, Down-haul Tackle and Weather Brace are well manned, the Halliards are let 
go, the Weather Brace hauled in, the Weather Sheet started, and the Clew-line hauled up: the __ 
Bowline is then Jet go, the lee Sheet started and clewed up, and the Buntlines hauled up. The Rolling 
Tackle is clapped on, and the Men go on the Yard to furl the Sail. 3 : Oe ee 
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In taking in a Topsail, Fig. 458, the Weather Sheet (f), is first clewed up, because the Sail naturally 
flies to leeward, and keeps full: then the Bowline (e), and lee Sheet (d), being let go, the Sail catches vs i 
aback, like Figure 459, and is taken in almost without a Shake: for if the lee Sheet were eased off first, 
the Sail might shake so violently as to split. However, it is sometimes necessary when a Vesselis _ 
weakly manned, to haul the Clew-line a little up, in order to get the weather Brace in. 1 ae 


The Rolling Tackle is clapped on to windward, Fig. 460: the single Block of a Luff-tackle is hooked — | fl 
to a Strap or a Selvagee round the Yard, at (g), and the double one (h), to an Eye-Bolt at the lower 
Cap, the Fall leading down upon Deck: when the Ship rolls over to leeward, this Tackle is bowsed — 
taught and belayed, which confines the Yard so that it has no play to chafe the Mast by the Ship’s — 
rolling. ‘The Ship will now be under the Main Sail, Fore Sail, close reefed Main Topsail, Fore Top- — 
mast and Mizen Staysails, like Fig. 461; but if she gripe, the Mizen Staysail is brailed up and hauled — 
down ; as the Main Topmast Staysail was, (see page 85). bat att - & 
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: The Top Gallant Yards may now be got down; for which purpose the Jack: Block (1), Fig. 462, is — 
taken aloft, and buttoned round the Top Gallant Mast: the Tye (k), must be cast off the Yard, and 

_ hitched to the Strap of the Jack Block (i), and the Top Rope (1), being reeved through it, the Block — 
is triced up by the Halliards (m). The Sheets (n), Bowlines, Buntlines, and Clew-lines, are cast off, 
and made fast to the Cross-trees (0): the Top or Yard Rope is bent to the Slings of the Yard/bya 
Fisherman’s Bend (see page 8), and the Bight (q), carried to leeward and stopped: (or it may be — 
hitched there, and the end bent to the Slings of the Yard as before) the weather Clew-line is bent to 
the weather Lift, (if the latter be not long enough to lower upon) and the Parral cast off. The Top or — 
Yard Rope is then swayed upon, and being stopped at (q), it cants the Yard, the weather Clew-line is — 
eased, the Yerd Rope lowered away a little, and the Yard stopped.to the Traveller (w), Fig. 463,0n 
the weather Topmast Backstay. ‘The Man (s), in. the Topmast Shrouds unrigs the lower or weather 

... Yard Arm, and he on the Cross-trees the upper one. The Yard is then lowered down on Deck, being 
) sept to windward by the Traveller on the Backstay (w). The Braces and Lifts are made fast to the 

“ “Gross-trees, the Yard Rope is cast off when the Yard is down, unreeved from the Jack Block, whichis 
unbuttoned, and sent down, and the Tye hitched to the Cross-trees. 
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The Top Gallant Top Block (t), Fig. 464, being hooked to the Eye-bolt in the larboard side of the 
Topmast Cap ; the Top Rope is reeved through it, through the Sheave Hole in the Top Gallant Mast, 
and the end is hitched to the Eye-bolt in the starboard side of the Cap (u). Pat 
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Ifthe Top Gallant Masts are to be struck, the Stays and Rigging are eased off ; the Top Rope is 
swayed upon, the Fid, (v), taken out, aud the Mast lowered down: when low enough, the Top Rope 
is belayed, and a Heel lashing passed through the Fid Holé and round the Topmast ; but it is prefera- 

ble to lower the Masts down on Deck. 
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Close Reefed TOPSAILS over Reefed COURSES—WARING under COURSES. 


—_——~_— . 
_. | The Main Topsail-is taken in as the Fore Topsail was; but this Sail is of so much consequence in 
a heavy Sea in waring and scudding, that when a Ship is thought to have too much Canvas, it is fre- 
quently judged to be more advantageous to keep the Topsails set, close reefed, and to reef the Courses. 
_ Ss ‘The Tacks may be got close down, even then, by bowsing well on the Lee Lift, and canting the Yard; 
_.. and the lee part of the Sail being elevated, the Sea may pass under; but in double-reefed Courses, this 
e could not be done without settling the Yad, and the Topsails prevent that. 


It will perhaps be an objection, that the Main and Fore Tacks cannot be got close down without 
: the lower Yards being settled, by casting off the Slings and easing the Jears ; but this circumstance is 
_. ‘attended with inconvenience ; for when a Ship is reduced to such small Canvas, there is generally a heavy 
ee Sea running, which in breaking, often strikes the Bellies of the Main and Fore Sails; whereas when 
_ these Sails are reefed, as represented by Fig. 465, the Tacks not being close down, consequently the 
Feet of the Sails elevated, the Sea passes under them, and this may prevent their splitting—a not 
___- uncommon occurrence when the Yards are settled. mes. 


, : 


____ Close reefed Topsails over double reefed Courses, are frequently carried in the Coasting Trade, which 
mee found to answer remarkably well, particularly with a few Hands; for if the Gale increases, the 
_ lose reefed Topsails are soon handed, and the Ship is then reduced to very small Canvas, viz. doudle 
_ reefed Courses, which may be also soon taken in, when obliged to lie to under any of the lower 


 Staysaile. 
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certain Latitudes to have them constantly set up. See Appendix, Fig. 1, where the necessity of carrying 
_ SBentick Shrouds no longer exists, the Futtock Shrouds acting as such, by being taken to the lower Masts. 


= Sark Fore Staysail is frequently bent in Men of War and East Indiamen, hoisting to the Foremast 9 
' _ Head on the Spring Stay (see page 59.) | | 
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- The Ship is now on the larboard Tack: -if it be thought expedient to get her on the starboard one, 
it is done by waring ; for which purpose the Main Clew Garnets are well manned: when every thing 
_ is ready, Fig. 466, the Mizen Topsail and Cross Jack Yards are squared, the Main Tack and Bowline 
_ eased off, and the weather Clew-garnet hauled up, for the reason before-mentioned in starting the wea- 
ther Sheets of the Topsail (see page 86): the Main Sheet is then eased off, the /ee Clew-garnet hauled 
_ up, and the Buntlines and Leechlines: the Main,and Main Topsail Yards are squared, and the Heim 
put a-weather. . a P A an RR, 


As she falls off, like Fig. 467, the Fore Bowline is let go, the Fore Sheet eased off, and the weather 
_ or larboard Braces gathered in forward: when she is before the wind, Fig. 468, the starboard Tacks are 
got on board, and the Main Sheet hauled aft; but the Weather Braces are kept in forward. When 
_ the Main Tack is difficult to be got down, a Lufl-tackle is hooked to the lower Bowline Cringle, or to 

a Lizard spliced into the Bowline Bridle for that purpose: as she comes to, like Fig. 469, the Helm is 
eased, that she may not fly up too rapidly, the Fore Sheet is hauled flat aft, the Yards braced sharp ups 
the Bowlines hauled, the Weather Braces set taught, and the Rolling Tackles (see page 86), shifted to 
the starboard side, and the Geer coiled up. Riou 
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Getting in the SPRITSAIL YARD— Waring onder a MAINSAIL, 


‘Phe JIB BOOM may be now run in to ease her in her ascending Motions. The SPRITSAIL 


YARD may be also got fore and aft; for which purpose a Block (c), Fig. 470, is hooked to a Selvagee ~ 


on the Fore Topmast Stay, with the Top or Yard Rope (d), reeved through it. This is bent to the 
Slings of the Yard to windward of the Bowsprit, and hove taught: the Parral and Slings are then cast 
off, (if Halliards (b), be carried, they are eased as the Yard is got in) the starboard Lift (e), and the 
larboard Brace (a), are eased off, the /arboard Lift (f), and the starboard Brace (g), are hauled upon, 
the Yard Rope (d), eased, and the Yard is thus got fore and aft, and may be either lashed alongside 


of the Bowsprit, or got in upon Deck. See Appendix, where the Spritsail-Yard is slung with a Swivel, 
and may be got fore and aft without the Top-rope. 


If the Gale increases so that she must be laid to undera Mainsail, the weather Fore Clew-garnet is 


manned, the Tack and Bowline eased off, and the Clew-garnet hauled up, then the lee one, &c. as before, 


The Yard is pointed to the wind by the weather Brace, the trusses hauled taught, the Rolling Tackle 
(see page 86), clapped on, and the Hands sent on the Yard to furl the Sail. It is furled as mentioned in 


page 53.—N. B. The Foresail might be taken in whilst waring, as in the former page. The Helm is © 


put sufficiently a-lee, to keep her to the wind. 


Ships which have to ware when lying to under this Sail, generally do it by hoisting the Fore or Fore 


Topmast Staysails, as shewn in the next page when lying te under a Mizen Staysail ; but if these should ~ 


be carried away, the Mizen Topsail and Cross Jack Yards are got down, the Gaff lowered, and the 
Mizen Topmast struck, like Fig. 471 ; all these lying so far abaft the Centre of Gravity, are a hindrance 


to a Ship’s waring, particularly in the present situation. ‘The Head Yards are filled, and the oppor- — 


tunity taken of her falling off, and getting head-way to put the Helm a-weather : the Main Sheet is eased 
off, and as she falls off, the Weather Brace is gathered in, and when she brings the wind abaft the Beam, - 


dike Fig. 472, the Main Tack is raised: when before the wind, the larboard Tack is got on board ; when | 


the wind is on the larboard quarter, the Helm is eased, as her coming to will be rapid: then the Sheet 
is hauled aft, the Yards are braced up as in waring under Courses ; the Helm is to leeward, and she 


is lying to as before, on the /arboard'Tack. If the Jib Boom were run out at the time of her falling — 


off, it might assist her in waring, the Weather Fore Shrouds might also be manned with as many Hands 
as can lie on them. 


If she will not ware by the above method the Foresail is loosed, and she is wore as under Courses ; - 


ot if there is any risk in loosing the Foresail, a Hawser is veered over the lee Quarter, as mentioned in 


page 90, which will be certain to pay her off. Merchant Ships formerly carried a Span, called a Quick — 


Saver: this was hauled taught when waring under Courses, to keep them from bellying so much for- 
ward when from the wind, and the Sheets eased off. This is still frequently used in the Merchant-ser- 
vice, and is of material benefit in either waring or staying, when a vessel is lightly manned. See Ap- 
pendix. — 


This Span was also of great use in waring a Ship under a Mainsail. The ends were made fast to 
the Main Yard, as in Fig. 473, and a Thimble (a), being worked in the Middle Leg, a Laniard (having 
one end made fast to the Topsail Sheet Bitts) was reeved through it, and then hauled taught, when the 
Ship came to; and when the Main Sheet was eased off, this kept the Weather side of the Main Sail 
full, and gave it all its power to act before the Centre, and assist her in waring. 


If the Mainsail should split, it is hauled up as before directed ; but before it is taken in, the Mizen 
Staysail is hoisted, and the Sheet got aft with a Luff-tackle. The Mainsail is handed, as mentioned in 
page 53. When the Sail is furled, the Rope-bands are cast off, made fast round the Sail, and one hitched 
to each Buntline (n), Fig. 474: the Gaskets are then cast off, the lee Earing (0), eased away, and the 
Sail lowered by the lee Buntlines, Leech-line, &. When the lee part is on Deck, the Weather Earing 
(p), is eased, and the Sail lowered to windward. 
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LYING TO UNDER DIFFERENT SAILS—WARING. 


eel 


3 tes PY When the Sail is on Deck the Geer is cast off, and if the weather permit, another is bent, as de- 
* scribed by the Figure in bending the Foresail, page 53. 


_t 

__ The Ship is now lying to under the Mizen Staysail, like Fig. 475, which being so far aft keeps her. 
ell to the wind; but she cannot ware without the Fore, or Fore Topmast Staysail. When this is _ 
‘one, the opportunity is taken of her falling off, to haul down the Mizen Staysail, put the Helm up, fill. 

the Head Yards, and hoist the Fore Topmast Staysail, like Fig. 476. The Weather Braces are gathered 

in as before. When she is before the wind, the Fore lopmast Staysail is hauled down, and when she 

omes round, like Fig. 477, so as to bring the wind on the starboard Quarter, the Mizen Staysail is 

in hoisted, and the larboard Sheet got aft. The Helm is eased according to her coming to ;. a 


ds are pointed to the wind, the Helm put to leeward, and she lies.to again under the Mizen Staysail. — 


eo 


-__ Some Ships are’ laid to under this Sail and the Mizen, others under a Mizen only, like Fig. 478, in 
der to keep her well to the wind; but the disadvantage of laying to under a Mizen is very great ; 
however well it may keep her to, she is liable to receive much injury by it; as it is evident, that 
whole Strain of laying the Ship down is now placed on the weakest part. The Main Breadth and 
atest Cavity being so far forward, the pressure that is to force that Cavity down'in the water, to ease 
olling, ought to be as near-to it as possible; whereas, here it is the reverse. The impropriety of 
ng a stiff Ship to under this Sail, cannot be better exemplified, than by considering what would be 
probable consequence of heaving her down (would the Mast bear it) by the Mizen Mast alone. 


i 
y 
ee A 


a S: | 
_. A heavy rolling Ship, whose Centre of Gravity lies low, will require a lofty Sail to keep her steady 
in the water, and jay her down for that purpose. A close reefed Main Topsail, Fig. 479, is generally 


d for such a Ship to lie to under. 


For Ships which are not so stiff, of course easier in the Sea, a Main Staysail, Fig. 480, is reckoned 
most eligible sing/e Sail, as it strains the Ship less than any other, by lying immediately over the 
est Cavity, and its power is divided between the Main and Fore Masts. 


% Ww hen the weather and circumstances permit, it is judged better to divide the pressure amongst the 

ee lower Staysails and Mizen, like Fig. 481. Under these Sails she will fall less to leeward, her way 

‘kept up, and she may be easily wore, by taking in the Mizen and Mizen Staysail, filling the 
fead Yards, and clapping the Helm a-weather. 


_— Many Ships which are much by the Stern, will lie best to under the Foresail, like Fig. 482; bee; «° 

Cause they require to .be pressed down forward: for when)a Ship in this Trim endeavours to lie to ~ 

under any after Sail, she has all the lateral resistance aft, and little forward, to prevent her falling off. 

_ The Breadth being now so forward, and the Foremast stepped well aft, the strain on the Ship is not so 
¢ njurious under this sail as it formerly was, and it is immediately on the strongest part. a 
ey > one waistcoat 
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the Wind).. When before the wind, the Hawser is immediately roused in. 


half, or two thirds up, brace the Head Yards sharp aback with the Jarboard Braces, and lay the aie 


‘the Rudder being pressed against the water, will check the Stern, something like the effect of thee | 
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WARING UNDER BARE POLES—SCUDDING. By 


a 


Suppose the Ship to be in that distressed condition, as to have lost all her lower Canvas, and: that 
lying to under bare Poles, she has no Sail to.ware by. Ships which are much by the Stern, and d 
lie to well, will often ware under bare Poles, by filling the Head Yards; but Vessels in a p a ae 
Trim will seldom do it. It is the custom in this case, to veer a good Scope of a Hawser or @ablet — 
over the lee Quarter, like Fig. 483, with a Buoy, &c. attached to the end, to keep it from sinking, __ 
and to make Stopwaters. The effect of the Hawser may be there seen; for being veered away outof 
one of the /ee or starboard Quarter Ports, the Ship drops to leeward, and the effort of the Hawser, 
lying so far to windward, moves to the Centre of Rotation (by the check her Stern receives) so far — 

aft, as to turn her nearly ‘round upon her Heel. (Thus it, is commonly known when a Ship takes the 
Ground a-stern, as mentioned in page 74; the turning Centre being there fixed, she falls round off fron: 


If the Vessel (being as above, without lower Canvas) lie to under bare Poles, and from some un- 
expected cause, such as a Ship being discovered at day-light so close upon her to windward, that she — 
must by any means be wore, to avoid the dreadful consequence of the other’s falling on board, (and. ‘ 
there is not a moment’s time to lose in veering a Hawser out, which may not be immediately at hand) = 
the only expedient appears to be (which would not be attempted but to avoid such a disaster, when baa! 
Risk must be run) to boxhaul her by the Yards. (Boxhauling ts described in page 93.) . 


+e 


- 


Keep the Helm hard a-lee, and if the Top Gallant Mast be dian on deck, run the “‘Topaail 
ones square, like Fig. 484; this will give her powerful Sternway, and the after or starboard side 


Hawser, consequently help the Head Yards to box her off rapidly: when she has fallen off, fill the: rr 
Head Yards to give her Head-way, put the Helm a-weather (or to Port), gathering in the "weather i 
Braces, as in waring: when the wind is on the /arboard Quarter, Fig. 485, keep the Topsail Yards. * 
still up, to avoid the Stern-board of the Sea, as described below in Scudding, for in this situation ha 
the way lost to leeward is not to be considered, provided there be Sea Room. Proceed as in wari 
(see page 88), and as she comes to, right the Helm, and haul down the Topsail Yards, by the Clew- 
lines and down-haul Tackles: point the Yards to the wind, &c. as before.—This is mentioned merely as_ 
a resource in case of emergency, as the Sea might break over the Ship, and the Rudder might be en-— iy ‘ 
dangered by the powerful Sternway. ms 


Suppose the Ship to be laying to under the three lower Staysails and Mizen, or without the latter, 
like Fig. 486, and that it be thought prudent to bear away and scud; then the close reefed Main Poa 
sail must be Viana and sheeted home, the Foresail loosed, the lanMeard Tack got down, and the reg 
board Sheet aft. The Mizen must be hauled up, if set, the Mizen and Main Staysails down, the For 
Styysail may be kept up as an of Sail, and to assist in waring; the Main and Topsail Braces haul 
t/shiver the Topsail, and the Helm put up: when she is before the wind, the Yards are squared, and 
both Fore Sheets hauled aft. 


The use of the close reefed Main Topsail, Fig. 487, will now be evident ;. for without it, when the __ 
Ship is in the Trough of a Sea, the lower part of the Foresail may be becalmed, and her Headway by . 
this so diminished, that she may be pooped by the following Sea, and the violence ‘of it against the Coun-— 
ter be fatal; but with the close reefed Main Topsail set like the Figure, she will have so much way that 
it can never reach her to do much injury. If the Main Topsail should by any accident be split, it will - 
be still necessary to have a lofty Sail set in such a Sea, and the close reefed Topsail singly will be ther 
best to scud under. 
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Brought by the, Lee—Striking Topmasts—Topsail Yards kept across. 
< aM 
t 
In Scudding under a close reefed Main Topsail and Foresail, many Ships are apt to steer wild, and 
to broach to ; og which account the Fore or Fore Topmast Staysail is kept set, which in case of flying 
to, will act as an off Sail, and*as the Braces must be always attended to in any Ship which steers rather 
wild, she may be managed without much danger. Care must be taken to have a good Helms-man on. 
this occasion, and to see that he be well relieved. A Cablet or Hawser towed over the Stern is some-~ 


_ times used, to prevent a Ship from broaching to. 
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hg with these Sails with the Wind on the Quarter, Vessels are more.liable to be brought by the 
lee, than to be broached to. This generally happens from the neglect of the Helms-man: the Sails 
lying against the Masts, the Ship is in a dangerous Situation, exposed to the Sea, which may break over 
her, by her laying dead in the water, (the Sails catching aback) till the Yards are braced about. The 
Ship, Fig. 488, sailing with the wind on the Quarter, under a close reefed Main ‘lopsail and Foresail, 

ies off, and brings the Wind on the starboard side, which takes the Sails aback, and she lies exposed to 
the Sea, like Fig. 489; therefore to guard against an Accident of this nature (in a Ship with few Hands), 
it is usual to keep a ‘Tackle hooked to the lee Clew of the Foresail, the double Block being carried to 
‘the Cat-Head, and the Fall stretched aft, in order to get the Tack down, as the Yards must be braced 
about immediately ; and when she gets Headway, she may be brought gradually round with the Wind 

n the larboard Quarter as before. Should this happen _in the Night, it would perhaps be best to clew 

p the Foresail, brace about the Main Topsail, and lay her to under that Sail upon the starboard Tack till 
day-light ; for before the Yards could be braced about (except in a Man of War, or other Ship stoutly 
manned); in the confusion which sometimes unavoidably occurs in the Night, a Sea might break upon 
her, and lodging in the Belly of the Foresail, split it; at the same Time (if the Rigging were bad) the 
Shock laying upon the Fore Stay, might spring or carry away the Foremast. 


8 


{t is proved however, from Experience, that when steering in a heavy Sea with the Wind on the 
‘Quarter, a Ship is under more command without the Foresail and Main Topsail: instead of which the 
close reefed Fore Topsail, and Main Topmast Staysail are carried like Fig.490. The Fore Topmast 
Staysail may be also hoisted—if the Ship fly off, the Fore Topsail is soon braced about, and the larboard 
Main Topmast Staysail Sheet gathered aft, so that her Headway would be scarcely impeded. : 


* Itis possible, that a Ship may be obliged from particular Circumstances, (such as being very crank, 
) strike her Topmasts at Sea. Ina heavy rolling Ship, this would only increase the defect, by 
mo™@ 2 the Centre of Gravitylower down. At all events, when this is done, the Topsail Yards shoutd 


_ be\Wept across, like Fig. 491, because it may happen, from damage done to the Bowsprit, on which ‘the . 
Masts so much depend, she may be obliged to loose the Foresail and bear away, and the close reefed 


Main Topsail may be carried «n the Main Topmast, above the lower Cap with safety, the Backstays 
being sheep-shanked (see page 12), and set up. A Preventer Top-rope may be taken through the Fid-Hole 


- of the Topmasts, and led through a Block lashed round the lower Mast Head. If the Popsail Yards 


were down, in this Situation, he Ship having no lofty Sail set to give her sufficient }ay from a high 
following Sea, the consequencs, might be serious; but with these Yards across, should even the Fore- 


sail split in setting, the close ‘eefed Fore Topsail is an excellent Sail to scud under, set in the same 
Manner. . 
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STAYING AGAINST A HEAD SEA, &c. 


Suppose the weather to be now more moderate, and the Ship under the Mainsail, Foresail, close J 
reefed Topsails, Mizen, and Fore Topmast Staysail: as the wind slackens, the second Reefs are shook — 
out of the Fore and Main Topsails: for which purpose, the Yards’are settled a little, to ease the strain ~ 
in casting off the Points ; the Reef Tackles may also be bowsed taught. Care is taken that all the Points = 
are let go before the Earings are eased, otherwise a Point being left fast, like (r), Fig. 492, may split 
the Sail, by the whole Strain of the Canvas being upon it. 


Whilst this is doing, the Top Gallant Masts may be swayed up and fidded, thai oee PE om 
swayed up, the Gaff hoisted, and the Rigging set up by a Spanish Windlass, (see page 46), ex re oe 
large Ships where they use a Burton. When thé Reefs are out of the Topsails, they are hois ao 
with a taught Leech, being kept shaking by the weather Brace. The Mizen Topsail Yard is got across 
(by a Top or Yard Rope reeved through the Block or Sheave-hole at the Mast Head), like the Top Gal- — 
lant Yard. (See pages 47 and 48). ‘The Cross Jack Yard is swayed up by a Tackle hooked to an Eye~ 
bolt in the Mizen Cap, and slung. The Jib Boom is run out, and the’ Spritsail Yard got across, asy 
mentioned in page 41. The other Reefs are shook out of the Topsails, the Mizen ‘Topsail and Mizen set ; — : 
and if the wind come forward, the Yards are braced sharp up, the Tacks got on board, and the Bow-_. 


lines hauled. 


i 
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The Ship is on the starboard Tack, close hauled, Fig. 493, uzder the three Topsails, Fore Topmast i 

Staysail, Foresail, Mainsail, Mizen Staysail, and Mizen. ivy ae oe 

| Pa 
When it is thought proper to get her on the other Tack, every attention will be necessary to make % 

her stay, as from the blowing weather she has had, there will of course be a heavy Sea, which will con= 

tinue to strike on the weather Bow on every attempt to tack, and tend to pay her head off again, The 

Fore Topmast Staysail, on this account, is hauled down. ’ ee 


When every thing is ready, taking advantage of the smoothest water, the Ship, Fig. 493, is 
luffed up with as little Helm as necessary fede the known trim, and the hina the ee 
given, the Fore Sheet being let go. When she is come up to tke position of Fig, 494, the Sails will) 
shake. As soon as she brings the wind a Point on the weather Bow, like Fig. 495, the word is given 4 Bs, 
Marnsait Haut! The Main Tack, Sheet, after Bowlines, and ke Braces, being let go, the after Yaris 4 
will nearly fly round of themselves, by the wind acting aback pn their starboard or weather Leeches ; 
and when the wind is right a-head, the after Sails being becalhed, the Main Tack is easily got do wink 
the Mizen Staysail Sheet may be now shifted. (Jf the Headvway cease at this time, the Helm is put a 
starboard, that the starboard or after side of the Rudder being pressed against the water by the Sternwa 
which she will immediately have, may cast her Stern to Port, consequently her Head to starboard ).* a 


4 4 ae 


As soon as she brings the wind on the larboard or weather Bow, her falling off will be very rapid 
by the Sternway (the Helm on that account is shifted to Port or a-weater, that the larboard ‘side of 
the Rudder being opposed to the water may moderate the falling off), and |he word is immediately given’ 
to LET Go AND HAUL! The Fore Tack and Head Bdwlines are raisedjand the Head Yards braced 
about ; but the weather Braces are kept in. . When she gets Head-way, the Helm is righted ; and as 
she comes to, the Yards are braced sharp up, and the Bowlines. hauled: sje will be then on the larboad 
Tack, like Fig. 496. The Fore Topmast Staysail is hoisted again.—N.B If the Headway cease before 
she brings the wind a-head, she is certain to miss stays, and fall off again. ea, 


/ 
/ 


* See Note at the bottom of Page 79. 
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MISSING STAYS—WARING SHORT ROUND—BOX-HAULING. 
| 2 


Suppose the Ship, Fig. 497, be on the starboard Tack, as before, that in attempting to tack, she has 
missed Stays, and that all being trimmed sharp again, it is intended to try her a second time. In a 


Merchant Vessel where there are few hands, she is luffed up as before, and the Fore Sheet let go; but ~ 
as her staying is doubtful, the principal object is to get the Mainsail hauled, and if she falls off, the Mizen © 


and Mizen Staysails are brailed up, and the Fore Sheet hauled aft again, like Fig. 498. 


The cause of her missing Stays is the Sea (a), which boxes her Head off again; therefore when the 


~ Mainsail is hauled, the after Sails lying a-back, give her Sternway ; and the Fore Sheet being hauled 


aft again, the Head Sails being full, pay her round off, and the Helm being kept a-lee, assists them by 


the Sternway, by having the after or larboard side of the Rudder forced against the Water. If hands » 


can be spared the Mainsail may be hauled up. When she has fallen off so as to bring the wind on the 


Quarter, like Fig. 499, the Main’Tack is easily got down, the after Sails shaking by the wind blowing 


- ontheir Leeches. At the time she gets Headway, the Helm is put a-starboard. When she is before the 


wind, like Fig. 500, the Head Yards are braced about, and the larboard Fore Tack got on board; and 


when the Wind comes on the larboard Quarter, the Mizen is hauled out, the Mizen Staysail hoisted, 


and the weather Braces kept in forward, to let her come to; as she comes to, the Helm is righted, as 
in waring (see page 79), and the Yards are braced sharp up, hauling the Bowlines, &c. as before. 


When a Man of War, or other Ship, having plenty of hands on board, will not stay, she is box-hauled 


“as follows :—T'he Ship, Fig. 497, being on the starboard Tack as before, and refusing Stays, the Helm 


is kept a-lee, the Mainsail and Mizen hauled up, and the Mizen Staysail down; the after Yards are 


_ squared: the Fore Tack and Head Bowlines raised, the Head Yards braced sharp a-back ; and if the 


Fore Topmast Staysail be set, the weather Sheet is hauled over, like Fig. 501. (The Main and Mizen 
Topsails lying a-back with the Yards square, will give her Sternway, and the Helm* being a-lee or to 
Port, the larboard side of the Rudder meeting with such resistance, helps her Head to cast to Port, the 
Fore Sail and Fore Topsail laying against the Masts with the starboard Braces hauled sharp up, and the 
lee Bowlines forward, with the Fore Topmast Staysail, paying her round, and rapidly off.) When she 
has fallen off so as to bring the wind on the starboard Quarter, like Fig. 499, (the starboard after Braces 


having been gathered in as she fell off), the larboard Main and Fore Tacks may be got on board with 


ease, because the Yard Arms being in the wind’s eye at that time, the Sails are shaking: when she 
gets Headway (which by this management she will not do much before she brings the wind aft), the 
Helm is shifted to starboard ; and when the wind comes on the larboard Quarter, as in waring, (see page 


79,) the Mizen is hauled out, the Mizen Staysail hoisted, the weather Braces kept in forward, the Fore 
- 'Topmast Staysail Sheet kept flying, and as she comes to, the Helm is righted, and all trimmed sharp. 


As the Wind becomes less powerful, the Jib is hauled out, the Spritsail Yard topped, the Jib Guys 
set up, the Dolphin Suiker rigged, and the Martingale Stays set up, (see Jib, page 00). The Main 
Topmast Staysail is cast out of the Fore Catharpins, and set, as also the Middle Staysail (see these 
Sails, page 61.) The Top Gallant Yards are got ready for sending up. The Sails are made well up on 


the Yards, leaving the Buntline Cringles, Bowline Bridles and Clews out; and the Yards are got across, 


as described in pages 47 and 48. ‘The Scizings are clapped on the Parral, the Sheets, Clewlines, Bunt- 
lines and Bowlines bent. The Sails are loosed, the lee Sheets hauled home, then the weather ones (as 
described’ in page 84), the Sails hoisted, the Yards braced up, and the Bowlines hauled. 


* See Note at the bottom of Page 79, concerning Helm and Sternway. 
AA 
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| HEAVING TO—SOUNDING. 


When two Ships heave to, to speak, the Jib and Fore Topmast Staysails are hauled down, the - 
Courses brailed up, the Top-Gallant Sails lowered, and sometimes clewed up, the Helm put a-lee, and 
one of the Topsails laid aback. The Ship, Fig. 502, beng to windward, is hove to by laying the 
Main ‘Vopsail a-back, that she may the more readily fill, without falling off so as to risk running on board 
the Ship, Fig. 503; but the latter Ship being to leeward, is hove to with the Fore Topsail to the Mast, — 
that she may box her head off, and keep clear of the Ship which is to windward; for she will only iz 
have to haul up the Mizen, run up the Jib and Fore Topmast Staysail, keeping the after Sails shiver-  _— 
ing by the weather Braces, and she will fall off. : 


If the Weather Ship, Fig. 502, by accident come too near the /ee one, and the latter donot wear 
in time to clear her, as she may be becalmed by the weather one; then the weather Ship braces her 
Mizen Topsail sharp aback, squares the Head Yards, drops her Mainsail, and claps her Helm hard __ 
a port or a weather, like Fig. 504, The Head Yards being square, drive her a-stern: the after ones — 
with the assistance of the Mainsail, greatly add to the Sternway, and keep her Head to; and the __ 
larboard or after side of the Rudder meeting with such great resistance, forces her Stern to star- 
board, consequently prevents her falling off; but if she be inclined to lose her wind, the Fore Topsail 
is kept shaking. ai. 


When Land is expected to be made, the BOWER CABLES are bent: these Cables are run out of _ 
the Hawse Holes, having a Hawse Rope bent to their Ends, of a sufficient length, and reeved through 
the Rings of their respective Anchors; the Bights are then hauled up. The End of each Cable (a)y 
Fig. 505, is taken over and under the Bight (b), forming the Shape of the Clinch, which must not be 
larger than the Ring of the Anchor (d). The Seizings (c), which are called the BENDS, are then — 
clapped on and crossed. 'The Anchors are got over the side by the Runner and Yard Tackles, and hung 
by the Stoppers and Shank Painters (see page 69). A long Range of the Cables is hauled up, the Tiers 
are all clear for running, and the Stoppers and Ring Ropes got ready—see page 109. 


When Soundings are tried for, it‘is done by the deep Sea Lead, on the Bottom of which is put __ 
a Composition of Tallow: this is called arming the Lead: so that when it touches the Ground, it brings — 
up some of that substance which lies on the surface, such as Sand, Coral, Shells, Oaze, &c. and by 
these (from repeated trials being made and marked in the Charts), the bearings of certain Head-lands, 
Rocks, Buoys, Sands, &c. are generally known. 


If a Ship be going free with a light Breeze, Soundings may be got by passing the Lead to Wind- 
ward from the Quarter along the Waist to the Cat-head: or if that be not sufficient, a Hand is sent 
out to the Spritsail Yard Arm (a), Fig. 506, and another (carrying the Bight of the Line) to the Jib 
Boom End (b). The Man (a), heaves the Lead from him, and the Man (b), swings it forward: as 
the Ship advances, the Line being veered away from a Reel, a Hand in the Mizen Chains (d), gets 
the Soundings. The Bight of the Line is then put into a small snatch Block made fast to the Mizen 
Shrouds, hauled in, and reeled up. | 
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SOUNDING—BOX AND CLUB-HAULING. 
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If the Ship have too much way, she may be stopped by bringing her gradually to the wind, 
 brailing up the Mizen and Mizen Staysail, and squaring a-back the Mizen Topsail, like Fig. 507. 
__ When it blows rather brisk, the Ship is héve to by either the Main or Fore Topsails, laying those Yards 
_ square: when with the former, the Bight of the Lead Line is taken up from the weather Quarter to 
the lee Main Yard Arm, like Fig. 508, and the Main Yard laid square, the Helm being put a-lee: 
when she comes to, the Lead is hove from the Lee Gangway, and swung out by the Man on the Main 
Yard (d). The Ship being hove in the wind, her way is stopped, and she then drops to leeward by her 
‘Sternway, near to the place where the lead was hove. When she is brought to by the Fore Topsail, the 
_ Line being passed to windward, as in the former page, the Head Yards are braced sharp a-back, like 
_ Fig. 509, the Helm put down, and the Lead being hove according to her Way, she brings her Stern 
ever it, when the Soundings are got as before, the Head Yards as she falls off, are then filled again. 
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__~ If the two Ships, Figs. 508 and 507, be near the Land, and sailing close hauled on the larboard 
_ ‘Pack to keep the weather Shore on board, and the former suddenly see danger a-head and to windward, 
_ so that she cannot tack, and if she ware she will be foul of Fig. 507, she is Box-hauled, as before men- 
ca toned in page 93. » She therefore claps the Helm a-lee, hauls up the Mainsail, brails up the Mizen and 
ON izen Staysail, squares the after Yards, lets go the Fore Tack, Sheet, Bowlines and lee Braces, braces 
__ the Head-Yards sharp a-back, like Fig. 509, and hauls over the weather Jib and Fore Topmast Staysail 
_ Sheets: she will then pay round off on her Heel. When the Ship to leeward sees her Companion a-back, 
_ she puts her Helm a-weather, hauls up the Mainsail, Mizen, and Mizen Staysail, lets go the after Bow-~ 
_ lines and lee Braces, shivering the after Sails, and bearing away, like Fig. 510; but if the Ship to 
_ windward be rather too much a-head, then she acts as described in the former page by Fig. 504: 

R. 


s 
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_____-When two Ships on different Tacks are in danger of running foul of each other, it is always expected 
__ by Seamen, that the Vessel on the /arboard Tack accommodates the other by putting her Helm up or 
_ down, as occasion may require. 
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%. __ If a Ship by accident is so near a lee Shore with a head Sea, as to make it certain that she will not 
‘Stay, she is Box-hauled; putting her Helm gradually down as if she were going about, and then pro- 
_ eeeding as mentioned in one of the methods according to her strength of Hands, in page 93; but if she 
__ is too near even to venture on that, she puts down her Helm, arid when the Headway is stopped, lets go 
_ the lee Anchor, which brings her Head to wind, and then casts on the other Tack by the Sails (as in 

heaving up the Anchor), and cuts the Cable. This is called CLUB-HAULING, 


7 


The Ship, Fig. 514, being on the starboard Tack, and’close in Shore, lufls up, lets fly the Fore, and 
| Fore Topmast Staysail Sheets, and as she comes in the wind, lets go the Ice or larboard Anchor, whick 
__ brings her Head to wind, like Fig. 512, she then raises the Main ‘Pack, Sheet, after Bowlines and lee 
_ Braces, hauls the Mainsail as in T'acking, and rights the Helm; when the Main Tack is on board she 
_ cuts the Cable; the Head Sails being a-back, pay her off. As she is certain to have Stern-way, the Helm 
_ may (if she fall off too rapidly) be put a little a-weather; the after or larboard side of the Rudder being: 
_ pressed against the water, checks her Stern from coming to windward, consequently prevents her Head: 
From falling too rapidly off. As she falls off, the Head Yards are braced about: when she gets Head. 
way the Helm is righted, and all trimmed sharp, and she is thenjon the larboard Tack, like Fig. 513,. If 
there be time, a Hawser (a), may be bent to the larboard Anchar or Cable, Fig. 512, as a Spring, and 
Ned out of one of the Quarter Ports to leeward, which being hailed upon when the Cable is cut, will 
he}, ? to cast her, by bringing her Stern to. windward. . n 
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A SHIP ON HER BEAM ENDS. 


In carrying a press of Sail, if by a sudden Squall, canting the Ballast, &c. a Ship be laid on her 
Beam Ends, the method of righting her without cutting away the Masts, (which is to be avoided if 
possible) is by a Hawser, having strong Stop-waters to it, such as Spars, Hen Coops, &c. veered out 
over the lee Quarter, as mentioned in Waring under bare Poles. ' 


When a Ship is laid down in this manner, the Sails lose much of their power by the horizontal 
Position of the Masts, and are ina great measure becalmed by the Hull, as may be seen by Fig. 514 
The Hawser has the effect shewn in Fig. 483, page 90. The wind acting powerfully against the Hull 
of the Ship thus laid over, gives her great drift to leeward, and the Spars, &c. having such hold in the : 
water to windward, draws her Stern towards the wind when hauled upon, and will certainly ware herso 
as to bring the wind aft; but then losing its power, it must be cut, and whether the Ship will turn so far 
as to bring the wind on the starboard Quarter, is doubtful; but if a Spring (a), Fig. 515, could be 
brought aft from the starboard side of the Forecastle, or from the Foremast which lies out over the side 
like a Lever, made fast to the Hawser (b), and hauled on when she brings the wind aft, and is sure to 
have Headway, this check to her forwards might cause her Stern to fall off to Port, and bringthe wind — 
on the starboard Quarter, which will then have the flat part of the Deck to act against, and give more 
power to the Spring; the Sails may then be trimmed to assist in righting her; but this vould be imprace 
ticable, on account of the after Masts, Yards, Rigging, &c. laying also over to leeward. ‘The Figure is 
drawn without the Masts, to render it more distinct. 


When there is anchoring Ground, the practice is to let go the lee Anchor, which brings the Vessel’s_ 
head to wind, like Fig. 516: in this case, the strongest part of the Ship is exposed to the Sea, and the 
wind catching the Sails a-back, she may be cast on the starboard ‘lack as in Club-hauling, when the Bal- 
last or other Materials may be shifted. 


If a Ship at Sea, where no ground is to be got, could be brought head to wind, instead of waring 
her with the Hawser, it would be much better. A stout Spar, like Fig. 517, with a Span (a), of suffi- 
cient length, and a Hawser (b), bent to it, will keep a Ship’s Head to the Sea, which will not lie to un- 
der any of the lower Sails; and a similar aid might be applied to a Snip overset; which would. be certain 
to have the effect of bringing her to the wind. The end of the Hawser (b), Fig. 514, being brought 
’ from the Bows without board, to windward, and taken aft, the Spar might be there bent and launched 
overboard, veering away a good scope, as the Ship drifts to leeward; and being belayed when far - 
enough, her Head would be checked,-her Stern fly off, and she would fall Wind-rode; and might be 
cast as before mentioned. 


Every method should be tried in preference to cutting away the Masts, which should never be re- “= 
sorted to but to prevent foundering. I'f the Ballast have shifted, the cutting away of the Masts will not~ 
right, though it may lighten her; and many instances have occurred besides the under-mentioned, (a re- 
markable one), of Vessels remaining a long time in this state, after being dismasted, without being able 
to right them.—A letter from Portsmouth, dated Stptember the t9th, 1797, mentioned, “ that the 
Joanna of Embden, Capt. Renhaut, fell in with the Recovery Schooner, John Fluin, Master, laden with 
Fish. She was laid on her Beam Ends, the Masts and Rigging were cut away, and they had been in 
that state for seventeen days, without any means of recovering her: three of the Men died for want, 
and the Master and two Seamen subsisted on a favourite Newfoundland Dog, which they were obliged 
to kill.” “ 


Vessels crossing the Ocean in Ballast, should be prepared: for this disaster, and a Spar above-m pie 
tioned, with a Hawser bent, might be kept ready for that purpose, / 
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COMING TO AN ANCHOR. 


If the Land is made near the destined Port, the Ship being close hauled (suppose on the larboard 
Tack), and she can fetch a place of safety to remain in till the wind comes round, toere being no Tide 
to check her, the Top Gallant Sails, Courses, Jib and Staysails are taken in: then, with the Fore ‘Vop- 
mast Staysail, Mizen, and three Topsails, like Fig. 518, she stands on till near her Birth: the Buoy is 
streamed, (having Hands stationed at the Stopper and Shank Painter, and every thing clear of the Range 
of the Cable) the Fore Topmast Staysail hauled down, and the Helm is put down to leeward ; when she 

is in the wind, the Main and Fore Topsail Halliards are let fly, the weather Braces are hauled in, the 
Sheets started, and the Sails clewed up: the Mizen Topsail is hove a-back, and when she gets Stern- 
__ way, the Helm is righted, and the Anchor let go: Fig. 519, the proper Scope of cable is veered away 
according to the strength of the wind, the Stopper is clapped on forwards, the Bight of the Cable thrown 
over the Bitts, and the Stoppers are clapped on aft (see page 109). The Hands are then sent on the 

- Yards to furl the Sails. 
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____ If there is so little wind that it is necessary to continue the Mizen Topsail set, to keep her a-stern of 
her Anchor, the Short Service only is veered out; because the Ship not having power to keep it taught, 

_ the Cable may be injured by being dragged on the Ground. If the wind be pretty strong when she is 
brought up, the Mizen Topsail may be taken in with the others: the Mizen will bring her head to wind, 
___ She will get Sternway, and the Anchor may be let go, veering away the proper Scope of Cable. 
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| a, _ When a Vessel comes to an Anchor, (particularly in a Tide-way ) it is always prudent to take three 
__—~Reefs in the Topsails before they are handed, as they will be ready, should a sudden Gale arise, if there 


a8 a necessity for running out to Sea. 


«If there is a Tide, the Ship is put on that Tack by which she can stem it. Thus if the Tide tuns 
____ from East, and the wind is at S.§-E- it is plain by the Compass, Fig. 520, that she must be got on the 

| starboard Tack ; when being close hauled, like Fig. 521, she just stems it; whereas, were she on the 
a 


-“Marboard Tack, like Fig. 522, she would only lie 8.W. as per Compass; so that she would drive out 
___ again with the Tide, her Course being only four Peints from West, its absolute direction. 
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When a Ship therefore intends to anchor, and stems the Tide, like Fig. 521, she gets under an easy 
_ Sail, taking in the Top Gallant Sails and Courses, &c. according to the strength of the wind ; and when 
__near enough, (having streamed the Buoy, &c. as before) clews up the Topsails, the Tide then checking 
her Way, she lets gothe Anchor. When she has sufficient Cable, and the proper Service in the Hawse, 
_ she rides by the Tide with the wind almost across. How to sheer will be mentioned when treating 
on the single Anchor. ; 


Thus in coming to an anchor, the Ship’s Head must be always put to the Stream. If it comes from 
_ leeward, there is nothing to do but to shorten Sail, and when the Topsails are clewed up, let go the 


Anchor: If from windward, she must be luffed up, hauling out the Mizen, and when she meets the 
Stream, and her Headway is stopped, the Anchor is let go. 
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ANCHORING—DRIFTING. 


{f the wind is large, or right aft, like Fig. 522, and the Stream from windward, or what is called a /ee- 
ward Tide, then all the Sails are handed, except the Fore Topsail, and the Cable is bitted: the Ship 
is hauled up sooner, the Helm put a-lee, the Fore Topsail clewed up, the Mizen hauled out, the Mizen 
Staysail Sheet aft, to bring her to the wind, like Fig. 523 ; and when she comes head to wind, like Fig. 
524, she loses her Headway, at which time the Anchor is let go, and according to the strength of the 
Wind and Tide, a long Scope of Cable is veered out. The Mizen, and Mizen Staysails are taken in. 


When the wind is right out of a River, and the Ship is to go up, she waits till there is water enough, 
and the Flood sufficiently strong to drive by against the wind: she then drifts in, either Stern foremost, 
or Broadside to it, having sufficient Sail set to determine the Rate of driving. When there is Room 
enough, the first of these is preferred, as she will answer her Helm by the Tide acting against the sides 
of the Rudder, as if she were going a-head. 


The Ship, Fig. 525, is driving with the Tide setting to the Southward, against the wind, which is 
on the Quarter: this is called a Weather Tide. Proportioning her Sail according to the strength of it, 
she sometimes sets her Top Gallant Sails, by which she remains stationary, and sometimes as occasion 
may require lets fall the Foresail, by which she shoots a little a-head ; so that she is under every Com- 


mand that can be wished ; but in drifting to the Southward, when she gets to a certain depth of water, 
(which is found by the Hand Lead (see page 12 ), or some particular object, by the bearing of which it 
is known; or by two Marks, such as the Church and Perch in the Figure being in one), in order to 


avoid a Rock or Shoal (d), a-stern, the Helm is put down to leeward, or a starboard, the Mizen hauled 
out, the Yards braegd up, and she stands over to the Westward, like Fig. 526. 


cw 


When she was driving Stern foremost, like Fig. 525, hé+ Head was North, with the Wind at S.W. 
on the larboard Quarter, as per Compass, Fig. 527 ; and now she is hauled close to the wind, like Fig. 
526, her Head is W.N.W. so that as she drifts with the Tide to the Southward, she is reaching across 
it towards the weather Shore. rs 


Thus she may proceed driving with her Broadside to windward, and when she wants to get over the 
weather Shore, and shoot quicker a-head in case of danger, she has only to drop the Courses, and set 
op Gallant Sails, &c.: and if she finds it necessary to stand over to the Eastward, she may either stay, 
or Box-haul round on the ether Tack, when she will lie S.S.E. (see Compass), close hauled on the star- 
board Tack. 


When it is wished to drive with the Broadside exposed to the Tide, and not to advance a-head, the 
Main and Mizen Topsails are laid a-back, and the Fore Topsail kept shivering or a-back, as occasion 
may require ; but as her falling off will be very rapid, (on account of the Rake forward, as mentioned 
in the next page, except the Ship is by the Head and deep laden), the Fore Topsail is seldom laid 
a-back, but kept shivering, because its power is very great to pay the Ship’s Head off. 
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DRIFTING. 


This falling off is caused by the Rake forward, where she does not meet with that resistance which 
she finds abaft. The Tide also acts powerfully against her lee Side; and it has so much more effect 
abaft than forward, as to throw her Stern up in the wind, which gives every effort to the Fore Topsail 
to pay her Head off, and make her recede from it. 


Thus by Fig. 528, if the Tide run in the direction of the Arrows to the Southward, as per Compass, 
Fig. 530, against the Starboard side of the Ship, it will have more effect against the Stern Post, which is 
nearly perpendicular, and the Run (a), than it can have forward against the Gripe (b), and Cutwater (c) : 
on the contrary, the after Sails, which should force her Stern to leeward, or to the Northward, and keep 
her head to the wind, are resisted by the Tide; but the Fore Topsail (if it were a-back), would pay 
her Head off to leeward, on account of the Stem being so little acted on, in proportion by the Stream. 
It is this continual falling off, which renders it difficult to give her Sternway, because she brings the 
wind further aft by it, and gets Headway till she comes to again. As she sometimes drives with the 
Sails full, and sometimes a-back, this method of going up a River, or Channel, is called backing and 


filling. 


| When it is necessary to drive on the other Tack, she is either wared, Box-hauled, or put in Stays. 
- If the Ship is light, one of the former methods 1s taken to bring her round. If she is to ware: then 
when she falls off by the Sternway to the Northward, the Mizen is hauled up, the Mizen Stavsail down, 
like Fig. 529, the Main and Mizen Topsails shivered by the starboard Braces, the Fore Topsail braced 
sharp about with the same, the Jilyand Fore Topmast Staysail hoisted, and the Helm put a-weather or 
to Port: when she proceeds gathering in the Braces, as in waring, page 79. 


If she is Box-hauled, the Ship, Fig. 528, has nothing to do but to haul up the Mizen and down the 
Mizen Staysail, brace sharp a-back the Fore Topsail; and if necessary hoist the Jib and Fore T'opmast 
Staysail, hauling aft the weather Sheets, and then to proceed as in Box-hauling (see page 93); but Ships 
which are deeply laden will generally stay : therefore when the Ship, Fig. 528, is to be put in Stays, the 
Yards are all braced about full, and the after ones trimmed sharp, like Fig. 531; and when she has suf- 
ficient Way, the Helm is put down to leeward—if it is thought necessary to make a Stern Board, when 
she has passed the direction of the wind, and brought it on the weather Bow, like Fig. 532, the Helm 
and Yards are kept as they were, the former being before a-lee (or a-starboard), is now a-weather; and 
the Sails being all a-back, will send her a-stern towards the Western Shore, the water assisting the after 
or starboard side of the Rudder, sends her Stern to the Northward, and prevents her Head from imme- 
diately falling off. If necessary, she drops the Mainsail, which gives her more powerful Sternway, as 
in the Figure. When she falls off, the Fore Topsail must be shivered as before; and when she gets 
Headway the Helm is put.a-lee, or to Port. She will then drift to the Southward with the Sails a-back 
as before, her Head to the Eastern Shore. 


In very rapid Tides, as in the River Garonne, in France, where there is a number of Ships crowded 
together, it would not be possible to manage a Ship by backing and filling: it is therefore the custom to 
club the Ship, which is driving with the Anchor up and down, heaving in, or veering away the Cable as 
the water shoals, or deepens, or as it is wanted to drift or bring up. 


o 

Merchant Ships, which at Sea carry their Main Braces aft, have often working Braces fixed to the 
Yards, to lead forward when coming intoa Tide-way. A Tail-block is made fast to each Yard-Arm, a 
temporary Brace reeved through it, and carried forward to the after Fore Shrouds: the after Braces are 
overhauled sufficiently to let the Yards work, and hang (by the Bights) in Beckets made fast to the 
Main lopmast Backstays. 
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SINGLE ANCHOR. 


It may be easily conceived that a Ship riding at Anchor, like Fig. 533, with the Tide running 
from the South, must consequently be to the Northward of her Anchor, and that at the change of the 
Tide, she must be swung or got round to the Southward of it, when the Tide will run from the North: — 
and that if the Cable be taught (which it must be) she will in this Swing describe a Semicircle (a b, 
or ac), of which it will be the Radius. The Cable is kept on the Stretch to avoid fouling the Anchor, 
which is done by its getting, when slack, round the upper Fluke (b), Fig. 534, or the Stock (a), and 
sometimes round both, in which case she is in no Security. Great Caution and Skill must be therefore 
used to avoid this Disaster: and it is reckoned a particular Disgrace in the Coasting Trade, to heave 
up an Anchor thus entangled. ) ; 


a 


. 


Suppose a Ship is riding leeward Tide, that is, with the Wind and Tide both a-head: she has aS 


then the united Power of the Tide against her Body under Water, and of the Wind against her Masts 
and Yards, bearing upon the Cable. Therefore, if the Wind is strong, she will in this case require a 
greater Scope of Cable than in any other. € 


Now the Cable is veered away, because the Anchor, lying in the Ground in the Position described xs 4 


by Fig. 534, the lower Arm (c), having deep hold with its Fluke in the Bottom, and the Stock (a), 
laying transversely upon it, it is brought into a more horizontal State, and the Strain being placed in _ 


that Line of Direction, tends the more to fix the lower Fluke in the Ground. Whereas whenashorter 


Scope is out, the Ship is nearer to her anchor, the Angle between the Cable and the Surface of the 
Bottom is rendered more obtuse, the former pointing in the Prolongation of the dotted Line (e), The 
Strain being imparted to it in that Line, its Effort is to lift the Anchor upwards, and of course to 
make it insecure to ride by, turning the lower Fluke from its holding Direction: so that with this 
combined Force of Wind and Tide against the Anchor, it is necessary to veer away to the long or 

leeward Service. (Lor the Services, see Page 67.) ; 


y 


When it is low Water (supposing the Ebb to be the leeward Tide), the Ship must of course be 
got to the Southward or windward of her Anchor, that she may ride with her Head to the Flood. Now 
_ if she were left to herself, she’ would naturally swing to Windward when the Flood began to set to the 
-Southward ; but then she would probably go over her Anchor, and the Cable lying Slack on the Ground, 

would have its Bight dragged round the Stock and Fluke ; the Consequence of which would be, that it 
would no longer hold her, and she would drive at the mercy of the Tide: and if she did not by chance 
foul her Anchor, the great Scope of Cable being dragged after her over foul Ground, &c. would infal- 
libly so cut and chafe it, as to render it incapable of bearing sufficient Strain to ride by. It is there- 
fore, evidently of the utmost consequence to keep a clear Anchor, and also in swinging from one side 
to the other, to have the Cable so taught that it may not drag on the Bottom. 
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TENDING TO WINDWARD. 


—— 


The Ship, Fig. 533, in the former page, is riding leeward Tide, the wind at South, and the Ebb setting 
to the Northward ; and she has, on account of their united strength (if it blows fresh), a long Scope of 
Cable out, the Yards being braced sharp up, to point them to the wind as much as possible. When the 
Tide begins to slacken, the Cable is hove in to the Windward Service, that there may not be such a 
length to drag when tending to Windward: and when the weather Tide is set, the wind being then aft, 
the short Service is sufficient to ride by. 


When the Floéd begins to set from the Northward, it will naturally cant her Stern so much round, 
as to bring the wind which is at South, either on the starboard or larboard Bow: in this case, the Jib 
and Fore Topmast Staysail are set (in general the latter is sufficient), for the purpose of shooting her 
a-head either to the Eastward or Westward, that the Cable may be kept taught ; but as there are parti- 
eular reasons why a Ship should be shot on one side in preference to the other, it will be necessary to 
east her Head so that she may be certain to go the right way: for instance, if the Vessel has a Cut- 
water, it should be considered that the Cable, when riding te Windward, lies a good deal athwart the 
Tide by the Sheer (as may be seen by Fig. 537), when it will have a constant tremulous motion up and 
down; so that to avoid the damage which may be done by the friction, she must be shot over to the 
Eastward or Westward, that she may lie the whole weather Tide with the Cable out of that Hawse- 
hole, which is on the same side with the Buoy. 


Now if the Ship, Fig. 534, is riding by the larboard Cable, it will be most eligible to cast her on the 
starboard Tack, which will be with her Head to the Eastward, because when she arrives at the situation 
of Fig. 537, she will have the Cable clear of the Cutwater, and in that position she will lie during the 
whole weather Tide. 


To'cast the Ship to the Eastward; as soon as the! lee Tide Slacks, the Helm is put a-starboard, 
which will give her a Sheer so as to bring the wind on the starboard Bow: the Head Yards are laid 
a-back with the starboard Braces, the Jib and Fore Topmast Staysail hoisted, like Fig. 534, with the 
starboard Sheets aft ; and the Spritsail Yard may be topped up a-back with the starboard Brace.—When 
the Flood begins to set from the Northward, the Helm is put a-port, that the water.acting against the 
larboard or after side of the Rudder may send her Stern to starboard, of course assist the Jib and Fore 
Topmast Staysail to pay her head off to Port. When she is cast with her head to the Eastward, she 
must then be set a-head, like Fig. 535, the Head Yards being filled by the larboard Braces, the Helm 
put a-weather or to starboard, and the lee Jib and Fore Topmast Staysail Sheets hauled aft, by whick 
- means she will keep the Cable taught, as represented by the dotted Line from the Buoy. 


Whilst she is stretching over to the Eastward, she is at the same time driving Broadside to Wind- 
ward, (or to the Southward), and she will continue in that position, till the Tide acting upon her lee 
side, sends her Stern ever the Cable, bringing the Buoy to bear on the larboard Quarter, like Fig. 536, 
when the Helm is put a-lee (to Port), the Head Yards braced to by the starboard Braces, and the Jib 
and Fore Topmast Staysail hauled down, as in the Figure ; because they are of no further use to keep 
the Cable taught*. When she was to leeward of it, like Fig. 535, they acted immediately against it ; 
but now that she has gone over it, they would only help to slacken it again, and break her Sheer, which 
will be mentioned in page 103. ‘l’herefore, to keep the Cable taught, her Head must be sheered from it, 
the Helm being a-lee, the after Yards full, and the Head ones pointed to the wind: thus her Head will 
_ endeavor to approach the wind by the Helm ; but being checked by the Cable, she keeps it taught. 


Now the Cable checking her on one side, and the Helm on the other, she is kept in that position till 
she falls right to Windward of her Anchor, when the Tide being set, she approaches the Stream, and 
will ride with a Sheer, like Fig. 537, by acheck of the lee Helm, the whole weather Tide : the Helm and 
Yards remaining as last mentioned. 


% Tf it blows fresh, the Ship will shoot a-head, and bring the Buoy on the lee or larboard Quarter while 
to leeward of her Anchor, by the Tide acting on her lee side, as before, and sending her Stern over the 
Cable—the Helm and Yards are used as above, She will thus fall to Windward, on her proper Sheer. 

Cc ‘ 
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TENDING TO LEEWARD. 


The Helm and Yards are kept in this position the whole Windward Tide, for this reason: if the 
Helm were put a-midships, and the Ship riding with the Anchor right a-head, she would not lie steadily, 
but be always sheering first on one side, then on the other, the wind in any sudden Squall shooting her 
a-head so as to slacken the Cable, and the Tide on the lull bringing it taught again with a violent Jerk ; 
but the Helm being put a-/ee, the after Yards filled, and the Head ones pointed to the wind, she lies as 
it were between the wind and the Tide, the Helm biasing one way and the Cable the other. The Helm 
is only put sufficiently to leeward to keep her on a proper Sheer. 


When the Windward Tide slacks, the Cable is kept taught by the same Sheer which she has rode 
with the whole weather Tide, the Yards being braced as above mentioned. The Tide slackening, the 
wind will cause her to forge a-head to the Northward, till she comes end on over the Cable, like Fig. 
538. In this situation, great attention will be required, as Ships riding in this position often break their 
Sheer against the Helm, as will be mentioned in the next page ; but for the present let it be supposed 
that she is tending without any accident of this kind occurring: therefore, when she is in the station of 
Fig. 538, end on, the Helm and after Yards not having the Cable to counteract them to /eeward as before, 
naturally bring her Head more round to the Eastward, by which her Stern goes over the Cable, and 
brings the Buoy on the starboard Quarter, like Fig. 539.—( lt zs often necessary in light winds, when 
she brings the Buoy on the weather Quarter, like Fig. 539, to set Sail, the Yards not being sufficient to 
set her a-head: when this is the case, and the Fore Topmast Staysail is hoisted, the Mizen Staysail must 
be also run up; because if the former were set alone, its power lying all forward, and the Cable forming 
too small an Angle with the Ship to act against it, would pay her Head off, which the latter Sail will pre- 


vent. As soon as she brings the wind abaft the Beam, like Fig. 540, the Mizen Staysail must be hauled 


down, proceeding as before. See next page, Fig. 543.)—When this is the case, the Head Yards must 
be braced about to fill them, as in the Figure, and the Helm put a-starboard or a-weather, because the 
Cable must now be brought taught by sheering her Head from it to /eeward: the Yards being all full, 
send her a-head, and she will keep coming to the Eastward by the Stern flying off. When she brings 
the wind a little abaft the Beam, like Fig. 540, the Fore Topmast Staysail (and if necessary the Jib) 
must be hoisted, in which situation she will lie, till according to the power of the wind by the weather 
Tide ceasing, she fall Wind-rode, or the lee Tide has sufficient strength to send her quite to leeward, 
and forcing her stern to the Northward, brings her Head to Wind and Tide: the Jib and the Fore Top- 
mast Staysail will then shake, when they must be hauled down, and she will ride leeward Tide as before, 
like Fig. 533, page 100. 


* 


N.B. If the Fore Topmast Staysail were not set when the wind comes abaft the Beam, like Fig. 54, 
the Cable would draw her Head to wind, and being slackened, she would drag the Bight of zt over the 
Ground till pressed a-stream of her Anchor. 


As she is now riding leeward Tide, if it blows fresh, a sufficient Scope of Cable is veered out, and 
the Yards pointed to the wind: if it increases, the Top Gallant Yards are got down, and the Masts 
struck or got down on Deck ; and having the Topsails close reefed previously to their being furled, she 
is prepared for accidents. , 
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BREAKING THE SHEER. 


Let it be supposed that the Ship has forged a-head on the slack of the weather Tide (as shewn in the 
former page by Fig. 538), having the Helm a-lee, the after Yards full, and the Head ones pointed to 
the wind, being right end on over the Cable; and that by the power of the Tide, lulling of the wind, or 
neglect, she breaks her Sheer against the Helm, bringing the wind on the /arboard Quarter, like Fig, 
541, and is coming with her Head to the Westward. ‘hen to pay her Head off again, the Fore Top- 
mast Staysail must be hoisted, as in the Figure; the Helm which was a-/ee will be now a-weather the 
right way, the after Yards which were full on the other Tack, are now pointed to the wind, and the fore 
ones which were in the latter position are now full: so that there is every power given to ware her round, 
and bring the Buoy on the Quarter, when she must be managed as before. 


If in shooting a-head she breaks her Sheer, and gets so far over as Fig. 542; then if the wind should 
lull so as to make it doubtful that she would recover, there would be danger of the Tide (which is yet 
running from the Northward) driving her with a slack Cable over her Anchor: in this case the after 
Yards must be filled, and the Jib hoisted, (it may be also necessary to hoist the Mizen Staysail) to shoot 
her over to the Westward with a taught Cable, in which position she may remain till the Tide is done, 
and she falls Wind-rode. If she falls to Windward again, the contrary Helm and Braces must be used 
to those which were employed when she was to the Eastward. Whena Ship falls to Windward the con- 
trary way to which she has tended the Tide before, there is danger of the Anchor not having turned in the 
Ground; it ought therefore, to be looked at the first opportunity, as the Cable may have got foul. 


Ships often break their Sheer in tending to Jeeward, after the Buoy is brought on the weather Quar- 
ter, the Helm a-weather, and all the Yards full, like Fig. 543. This is owing to hoisting the Fore 
Topmast Staysail before the wind comes on the Beam, when she falls off suddenly, before the Mizen 
Staysail can be set to catch her: therefore, whenever the Sheer is likely to be broken by the Fore Top- 
*mast Staysail paying her Head off, the Mizen Staysail is set, and the weather Helm cased; and when 
the wind comes near the Beam, it is hauled down again, proceeding as in the former page. 


» 


When the Ship is riding /eeward Tide, if the wind abate considerably, the Cable must be shortened 
in, that the Bight may not rub on the Ground; but if it is quite calm at slack water, then she must 
hove a-peak, because she cannot be tended with a taught Cable. When this is the case, particularly if 
there is any Swell, a picce of old Canvas should be wrapped round the Cable by way of Service ; for, 
though the time. is short that she will remain in that state, yet the Ship being right over her Anchor, 
will jump so suddenly at times, as to damage it materially, if this precaution is not taken. When the 
Ship is hove a-peak, the Anchor may as well be looked at; for though it is certain that it has not been 
fouled, from having always tended with a taught Cable, yet the worming mav be damaged close to the 
Anchor: and if there is no Chain to the Buoy Rope (mentioned page 68), that may also have been ma- 
terially injured. 
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THE WIND CHANGED THREE POINTS. 


ett 


Let-it now be supposed, that the Wind which was at South, is come round three Points to the East- 
ward, or S.E.b S: the Ship will then-ride more athwart, bringing the Buoy almost on the Beam, and 
the Cable in that Situation will lift up and down with a tremulous Motion; therefore, if it is out of the 
Weather Hawse-hole, care must be taken that the Keckling is good. 


The Ship, riding in this Situation, must be well watched at slack Water ; because this Shift of Wind 
will cause a S.E. Swel/, and if she jis not carefully attended to, she may be driven over the Buoy: on 
this Account, itis often necessary to set the Mizen, Mizen Staysail, and Mizen Topsail, like Fig. 544, 
to send her a-head, and keep her from breaking her Sheer against, the Helm. When the Buoy comes 
on the Weather Quarter, (as mentioned -before in tending to Leeward, page 102, Fig. 539), these Sails 
must be taken in, the Helm put a-weather, and the Head Yards filled, proceeding as there explained. 
She will then ride leeward Tide, with the Wind three Points on the larboard Bow; and when the Tide 
is set, she may have a smal] Check of the starboard Helm. 


At slack Water she will fall Wind-rode, with her Head towards the Weather Shore, like Fig. 5435. 
And as in tending to Windward before, she was sent to the Eastward, she may be shot that Way again, 
with the Jib, Fore Topmast Staysail, and if necessary, the Mizen Staysail. For the Windward Tide 
setting to the Southward, by her lying rather athwart like the Figure, will cant her Stern more the same 
Way, and of course cast her with her Head more to the weather Shore: therefore, the Jib and Fore 
Topmast Staysail being set with the Helm a-weather, or a-starboard, she will shoot over to the Eastward, 
driving to Windward, till she brings the Buoy on the larboard Quarter, when she must be managed as 
before shewn in tending to Windward, see page 101, Fig. 536. 


Tur WIND ricut across THe TIDE. 


When the Wind is right across the Tide, she may be either backed round, or sheered io leeward—~ 
The latter is the Practice in the Royal Navy: and the former in the Coasting Trade. 


To BACK tue SHIP. 


Suppose the Wind shifts round to due East; the Ship, Fig. 546, being sheered to Windward by a 
Check of the lee Helm, at slack Water braces her Yards a-back, sheets home the Mizen ‘Popsail, hoists 
it, and lays it a-back also.—She thus keeps the Cable taught, backing round to the Westward, and when 
she arrives at the Situation of the Ship, Fig. 547, (she will then have the Wind right a-head ), the Yards 
are braced about with the contrary Braces, and the Helm changed: thus she will remain till the Tide 
drives her to the Southward. When the Tide is set from the Northward, the Mizen Topsail may be’ 
clewed up, and she will ride sheered to Windward, witha Check of the /ee Helm, like Fig. 548. 
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THE WIND RIGHT ACROSS THE TIDE—MOORING. 


—a— 
SHEERING TO LEEWARD. 


The Ship, Fig. 549, having the Wind at East as before, is sheered to /eeward with the Helm 
a-weather: at slack Water she will fall wind-rode, in the Direction of the East and West Line, Fig. 
550, and when the Tide from the Northward casts her Stern so much to the Southward as to bring 
the Wind on the starboard Bow, like Fig. 551, the Fore 'Topmast Staysail is hoisted with the Sheet to 
Windward, to keep her steady, and the Cable taught, till the Tide is set; it is then hauled down. 
Thus she swings but over a small part of a Circle each Tide. It would be endless to relate the dis- 
putes which have arisen on the different Methods of Sheering a Ship with the Wind right across the 
Tide; Men of great Experience having given their decided Opinions on each side, 


eee 


MOORING. 


A Ship is said to be moored when she is secured by more than one Anchor and Cable in different 
Directions. Suppose the Ship, Fig. 552, to have anchored in good ground, where she can moor, and 
that she is riding by the starboard Anchor (b), on which she has two or more Cables spliced together: 
the Tide setting from the Eastward, she veers away two Cables, and being at the Station (a), lets go 
the larboard Anchor: she then heaves in one Cable of the starboard Anchor (b), with enough of the 
Mooring Service of the other to freshen the Hawse with, veering away at the same Time upon the lar- 
board Cable, the Anchor of which was dropped at (a). She has then one Anchor to the Ebb, and 
another to the Flood. In veering away upon the starboard Cable to drop the larboard Anchor, if the 
’ Tide is not strong, she may be assisted by the Mizen Topsail hoisted a-back, as in the Figure, if the 
Wind is favourable ; but if the Wind is strong, or the Tide rapid, the Cable must be veered bitted, 
or it would run out too fast. 


s 
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KEEPING A CLEAR HAWSE. ‘ 


With the Anchors laid as last mentioned, she is said to be moored with a clear or open Hawse to the 
Northward ; because if she swings with her Stern to the South, as described by Fig. 553, each Anchor 
will lic on that Side where its Cable enters the Hawse Hole; but if she swings with her Stern to the 
Northward, like Fig. 554, then the Cables will lie across each other, and this as called a foul Hawse. If 
she comes several Times the same Way, they will be twisted, so as to render it impossible te veer away 
either Cable in a Case of Emergency. ¢ 


If the Ship, Fig. 555, be riding by the starboard Cable, with the Wind dna Tide of Flood both fro 
the East ; then to ‘avoid a foul Hawse, she must as before observed, at slack Water, swing with her 
Stern to the Southward, to ride by the larboard one with the Ebb from the West. Therefore, in order \ 
to send her Stern the right Way, the Jib, and Fore Topmast Staysail must be hoisted, with the starboard 
Sheets aft, (the Jib Sheet may be taken under the Spritsail Yard Arm, the Yard being topped up with the 
starboard Brace, which will guy it out, and help to cast her), the Mizen Topsail braced sharp up with 
the larboard Brace (if it leads aft), like the Figure, and the Helm put a-starboard. The remains of the 
Flood from the East acting against the /arboard side of the Rudder, and the Mizen Topsail being 
a-back, will help to send her Stern to the Southward, and the Jib.and Fore Topmast Staysail to cast her — 
Head to the Northward. The wind being at East, she may not begin to cast till the Ebb sets from the 
West: in which case the Helm must be put a-port, that the Tide against the larboard or after side of ‘ 
the Rudder, may help her Stern to the Southward, as before. As soon as she begins to tend, the Mizen 
Topsail must be taken in, otherwise, it will help to throw her Stern back again. 4 


“ 


— 


» 


On the slack of the Ebb, which sets from the West, with the wind the same way, the Ship, Fig. 
556, to swing with her Stern to the Southward, must put her Helm a-port, and hoist the Mizen Top- 
sail, hauling in a little of the /arboard Brace: the wind being at East, will act on this Sail to send her _ 
Stern to the Southward. If the Driver is at hand, it may be hoisted ; or, if the Ship carriesa Boom 
Mizen, mn larboard Guy may be hauled forward, which will greatly assist her. 


If the wind is at South, the Ship, Fig. 87, riding by the starboard Cable, at slack water, will 
unavoidably swing with her Stern to the North, consequently, cross the Cables, like Fig. 558, the ; > 
starboard Cable being over the /ardcard one, in which situation, they will lie during the Ebb; but at. 
the next slack water, when she swings again with her Stern to the Northward, which the Ship, Fig. — a oe 
559, must do, she will take the Cross out again, like. Fig. 560, and ride with the Flood by the starboard) 
Cable, like Fig. 557, with aclear Hawse. 


If the wind were at North, the Ships, Figs. 557 and 559, would naturally swing at each slack water 
with their Sterns to the Southward, and keep the Hawse clear. Care must be taken, that the two Cables 
the Ship is moored by, is not too taught hove in; otherwise she will be girted so as to prevent her 
swinging well at slack water, and they may be damaged by the strain and paras against the Cutwater, 
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CLEARING THE HAWSE. 


eet 


As the wind is liable to shift continually, she must be attended to every slack water, hoisting the 
Jib and Fore Topmast Staysail, with the Sheets to Windward or otherwise, and the Mizen Topsail 
a-back or full, as occasion may require. 


Ships are moored with an open Hawse to that Quarter from whence the most violent wind is to be 
expected : and it is of the greatest consequence to keep the Hawse clear ; for should it blow hard when 
foul, the Cables cannot-be veered away for a greater Scope to ride by. When the Ship cannot be ma- 
naged by the Helm and Sails, in light winds, a Kedge Anchor and Hawser must be carried out, and she 
may be hove to it by the Capstern, the Hawser being led in through one of the Quarter Ports ; if there 
is no Capstern, it may be taken through a warping Block, and led to the Windlass. 


When one Cable lies over another, it is called a CROSS, Fig. 561. When it makes another Cross, 
Fig. 562, itis called an ELBOW: when a third, Fig. 563, it is called a ROUND TURN; and if it 
again cross, Fig. 564,a ROUND TURN and an ELBOW. 


To clear the Hawse when foul, a Block (a), Fig. 565, is lashed round the Bowsprit, through which 

a Hawser or Towline is reeved, having a large Hook called a Fish Hook (b), bent to its end. A strong 

lashing is passed round both Cables below the turns. The Fish Hook is placed under the larboard, or 

riding Cable, before the lashing, which is hove well up by the Hawser. The end of the /arboard Fore 

‘Top Bowline (d), is taken through the Starboard Hawse-Hole, béing passed over and under the Cables, 

(because the starboard Cable, which is the clearing one, is the undermost_), and bent to the starboard 

‘Cable within Board, about two or three Fathoms. The starboard Fore Top Bowline (e), must be then 

_ over-hauled, led through the Hawse-Hole on its own side, made fast to the end of the Cable, and stopped 

to it with Spun-yarn in different places: a Rope within Board, called a HAWSE ROPE, is also made 
fast to the end of the Cable. 


. 


The starboard Fore Top Bowline (e), is then hauled upon (the Stops being cut as they come out of 
the Hawse-Hole), and as the Bight (g), comes out, Fig. 566, it is triced up by the /arboard Bowline 
(d), which is belayed. The Hawse-Rope is then made fast, the starboard Bowline cast off, taken over 

and under the Cables, (as the /arboard one was), and again made fast near the end. ‘The Hawse-Rope 

_ is let go, the starboard Bowline (ec), being now bowsed upony hauls the end of the clearing Cable over 
the other. The Hawse-rope (h), being shifted over the Cables, is taken into the Hawse-Hole again, the 
Cable hauled in by it (the Bowlines being let go and cast off,) and bitted. When there is more Cable 
than can be hauled out in one Bight (g), it must be hung by a slip Rope to the Bowsprit, the Bowline 
(d), cast off, and sent in for another Bight, proceeding as before. If it blows fresh, it will not be safe 
to trust to the lashing alone ; but a Hawser should be made fast to the starboard or clearing Cable, with 
a MIDSHIPMAN’s HITCH (see page 9), below the lashing or turns. 


This precaution of clearing Hawse is too much neglected ; by which, if nothing worse happens, ~ 
great injury is done to the Cables. It is not uncommon to see large Ships with two round turns in the 
Hawse: a disgusting sight to an active Seaman. 7 
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BACKING AN ANCHOR. 


Se ae 


When a Ship is obliged to anchor in a Road where the water is deep, the Ground bad for holding, 
and a lee Shore, it has been often recommended to let go one of the Bowers (a), Fig. 567, veering 
away a good Scope, and stoppering the Cable: then to let go the other Bower, and veer away nearly the 
whole of:the Cable (a), till the other checks her. A stout Hawser (b), must be next bent to the Cable _ 
with a Midshipman’s Hitch (see page 9), and the end seized down to it: the other end of the Hawséer 
being taken into the Hawse-Hole (c), carried to the Windlass or Bitts, and there made fast. The end 
of the starboard Cable is then to be hauled out of the Hawse-Hole, and taken with a running Clinch 
round the larboard Cable (d): after this, the Stopper (b), must be cut, the Clinch running by the 
Ship’s dragging ; and when she has driven so as to bring it down to the Ring of the larboard Anchor, 
the larboard Cabice is veered away its proper Scope, when she will ride with one Anchor a-head of the 
other, like Fig. 568. 


ty 
The difficulty of this method seems nearly insurmountable ; for when it blows so hard as to make 
something of this nature necessary, there is generally a heavy Sea running, and the Ship may pitch so 
violently, as to render it almost impracticable (as it must be done without Board) to clinch one Cable 
round the other. The Stopper (b), from the great strain on it, may not hold. From the time which 
it would take to accomplish this, the Ship might drive ashore before it could be effected. 


A small Check a-head of the Anchor, will prevent its coming home: therefore, when there is a lee 
Shore, and plenty of Room to veer away a long Scope, the Stream Cable, or even a stout Hawser, 
should be got upon Deck, and coiled upon a kind of Platform made of Spars on the Forecastle, to 
keep it clear of Timber Heads, &c. ‘The under end may be taken round the Bows, and bent to one 
of the Bower Anchors, and the upper one to the Stream or Kedge on the opposite side, letting go the 
latter, when the Ship is hove up in the wind, and the former, when the last Fake of the Hawser 
is clear; she will thus ride as before, the small Anchor backing the large one. 


If the Ship is off a lee Shore, and there is no room to veer away a‘length of Cable, then recourse 
is had to letting go all the Anchors, that she may be secured by their united power: for which pur- 
pose, the square Sails are handed, like Fig. 569, and she keeps her way under the Staysails: the Anchors 
are let go, beginning with the weather one (e), then the next to it (f), after it, the foremost one on 
the starboard side, &c. till the whole are gone. The Staysails are hauled down, and she rides like 
Fig. 570, having all the Anchors a-head, as in the Figure. 
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BITTS, NIPPERS, MESSENGER. &c. 


ae 


The BITTS, Fig. 571, are composed of two strong upright pieces of Timber, firmly secured to the 
Beams, and have a stout Cross Piece (a), bolted to them. They are used for receiving a Turn of the 
Cable, and bearing a great portion of the strain upon the Cable which the Ship rides by, together with 
the Stoppers. The larboard Cable (b), being stoppered before the Bitts, has its Bight put over the 
Bitt-head (c), against the Sun; the starboard Cable (d), has its Bight thrown over the Bitt-head the 
reverse way, or with the Sun. 


The STOPPERS (e), are reeved through strong Bolts in the Deck, placed over a large Thimble, 
and turned in with a Throat and round Seizing (see page 9). A Stopper Knot, see page 6, is clapped 
on the end of each, and a Laniard being spliced round under the Knot, is passed round the Cable and 
Stopper, and the end stopped. 


RING ROPES are either double or single: the latter are preferred, because the Turns are easily 
passed. When they are double, Fig. 572, the Bight is put through the Ring, and the ends are reeved 
through the Bight: when single, an Eye is spliced in one end, put through the Ring, and the end is 
reeved through the Eye. These are used as Stoppers, and to check the Cable from running out, for 
which Purpose when veering away, Turns (f), Fig. 573, are taken slack through the Ring and over. the 
Cable : the Worming (g), of the End is also taken slack round the Cable, the Bights of these are held 
up that they may be no Impediment to the Cable’s running out; but when it is to be checked, the 
Worming (g), is hauled taught round the Cable, which in running out, draws the Turns (f), also taught, 
and is jambed to the Ring by them. . 


/ 


The MESSENGER (h), Fig. 574, is a Cablet of sufficient Length to go round the Capstern (1), and 
to pass slack round the Rollers forward ; it has an Eye (i), spliced in each End, which Eyes are secured 
together by a Lashing. It is passed in the Figure for heaving in the larboard Cable (k): the upper Part 
round the Capstern is held on by some Hands at (m). When the starboard Cable is to be hove in, the 
Lashing is cast off, the Messenger is passed the contrary Way round the Capstern, the heaving Part on 
the starboard Side being then underneath the Turns, and the Eyes are lashed together as before. 


The NIPPERS are passed as follows: when there is no great Strain on the Cable, as in light 
Winds and little Tide, a few Turns (n), Fig. 575, are taken round the Cable and Messenger, the End 
0), is wormed round the Messenger, and the End (p), round the Cable.—These are clapped on in the 
anger, and the Ends of the Nippers are held by Boys, who walk aft with them: when they approach 
the Main Hatchway, the Nippers are taken off. If the Strain be too powerful for this method to hold, 
round turns (q), Fig. 576, are taken alternately round the Messenger and the Cable, and the Ends 
wormed as before.— When the Strain is very violent, Sand is thrown over the Nipper and Cable, and the 
former being middled, Fig. 577, the Turns are taken like racking the two Parts of a Laniard, passing a 
round turn and a racking turn alternately round both the Cable and Messenger. Thus the turns from 
the Middle (r), aft are passed over and under ; from (r) forward, under and over, the End (s), being 
wormed round the Messenger, and the End (t), round the Cable forward, 


_ In Merchant Ships, where a Windlass is used, the Cable is held on by a Jigger. The End of the 
Jigger, Fig. 578, is reeved through a Sheave (u), and knotted. The Sheave being taken over and under 
the Cable, is placed abaft the standing Part (v), which it jambs when hauled taught to the Cable. One 
End of the Fall is made fast to an Eye Bolt, &c. aft, and the other is held on, either by Hand, or taken 


‘to a Crab on the Quarter Deck. 
ERB 
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CASTING. 


In getting under Way, it should be.considered how the Ship is to cast; and whether it is more 
prudent to shoot a-head, back a-stern, or ware round to avoid other Ships, Shoals, &c, ‘This may be 
regulated by the Strength of the Tide, bearing of the Wind, the Cable being to Windward or to Lee 
ward, according to the Cast: forall these are of consequence, and require to be well observed. 


The Ship, Fig. 579, is riding leeward ‘Vide by the starboard Cable : it will therefore be most eligible 
to cast her on the starboard Tack, if there is no impediment from Ships lying in the way ; because the 
Cable in weighing will be clear of the Cutwater when she is sheered to bring the Wind on the starboard 
Bow. Heaving a Stay Peak, the Cable must be stoppered, the three Topsails loosed, sheeted home, 
hoisted, and a sheer given with the starboard Helm, to bring the Wind on the starboard Bow, (as men- 
tioned in casting for a weather Tide, page 101). The FORE TOPSAIL is braced a-back with the 
starboard Braces, and the MAIN and MIZEN TOPSAILS sharp up with the larboard ones, (if they 
lead aft), as in the Figure. Ifit is intended to shoot her a-head, the Anchor must be hove briskly up. 
When she has fallen off so as to fill the after Sails (as in T'acking), the Head Yards must be braced 
about and filled, like Fig. 580: the Helm* must be kept more or less a-starboard or a-weather, that 
she may not fly to; for she will not fall off while the Anchor is under the Bows, from the Resistance it 
causes forward: on which Account the JIB and FORE TOPMAST STAYSAIL are hoisted, as 
described by the Figure, to render the Steerage easier. When the Ship has shot far enough a-head, 
the Jib and Fore Topmast Staysail may be hauled down, the Ship brought to by putting the Helm a-lee, 
the MAIN and MIZEN TOPSAILS hove a-back, and the FORE TOPSAIL kept shivering, like 
Fig. 581: as she drives, the Anchor may be hove up, and if there is room, catted and fished. When 


the Anchor is up she will fall off, and the FORE TOPSAIL being filled and the Helm righted, Sail 
may be set according to Circumstances. 


If at weighing, the Vessel must back asstern when cast, to avoid running foul of another, then the 
MAIN and MIZEN TOPSAILS must be’ braced a-back with the starboard Braces, as the Fore one 
was, like Fig. 582, and the MIZEN SHEET hauled aft; the Helm is puta little a-starboard as before, 
to bring the Wind on the starboard Bow, and the Cable hove briskly in; as soon as the Anchor is out 
of the Ground, she will get Sternway, at which Time the Helm must be put Aard a-starboard or a-wea- 
ther to keep her to, by the after or starboard Side of the Rudder being pressed against the Water, which 
forces her Stern to leeward or to port. When she has made her Stern-board far enough, the Anchor 


may be got up with ease: the Opportunity is then taken of her falling off, to fill and make Sail, or ware 
round on the other Tack, as Occasion may require. 


. 


If, after making the Stern-board, or at weighing, the Ship must ware short round, Fig. 583, the 
Helm must be put a-lee or to port: (that the after or larboard Side of the Rudder being pressed against 
the Water by the Sternway, may send her Stern to starboard), the FORE TOPSAIL must be braced 
sharp a-back, the MAIN and MIZEN TOPSAILS square a-back, and the JIB and FORE TOP- 
MAS STAYSAIL set with the starboard or weather Sheets aft ; she will then ware sharp round on 
her Heel, when she must proceed as mentioned in Box-hauling, page 93. 


* If the Ship (when the Anchor is out of the Ground) gets Sternway, the Helm must be still kept 
a-weather, to prevent her falling off too much. : 
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GETTING UNDER WAY—ANCHORING. 


eee 


If there is a Necessity for getting under Way on a /ee Tide, with a Fresh of Wind, it will re- 
quire great Exertion at the Capstern, 


If the Flood is the windward Tide, it is generally the Practice to get under Way at the last 
Quarter of it, by which means the Ship will not be to cast, the Anchor will be up, catted and fished, 
and she will save the Tide. 


At this Time she will be in the Position of the Ship, Fig. 584, which is riding with a Sheer of the 
Port Helm, as mentioned in riding Windward Tide, page 101, Fig. 537, the after Yards full, and the 
head ones braced to with the starboard Braces. The Head Yards are filled, the Helm eased, and she © 
falls towards her Anchor, like Fig. 585. If the ‘Tide is strong and the Wind light, the FORE 
TOPSAIL may be hoisted to ease the Capstern or Windlass, when the Cable is hove in; if the Wind 
is rather more powerful, the FORE TOPMAST STAYSAIL will be sufficient, or the Topsails hang- 
ing loose in the Brails. If it is so strong as to force the Ship a-head, bringing the Cable taught under 
the Bows, it is seldom attempted to heave the Anchor up with a Windward Tide; for in sheering 
towards her Anchor, to slacken the Cable that it may be hove in, she will bring up suddenly with 
such violence as to endanger her parting: in which Case it is always judged most prudent to get under 
Way when the Tide first makes to Windward, heaving in the Slack of the Cable, before she tends so as 
to bring the Wind aft. 


When a Ship comes to an Anchor at the Slack of the windward Tide, she must be shot a-head 
with the JIB and FORE TOPMAST STAYSAIL, and if necessary, the MIZEN or MIZEN STAY- 
SAIL. ‘Thus the Ship, Fig. 586, being under the three Topsails, Mizen, Jib and Fore Topmast Stay- 
sail, intending to come to an Anchor, takes in the three Topsails, lets go the Anchor at (a), and shoots 
a-head with the Fore and Aft Sails, veering out a sufficient Scope of Cable to tend with, like Fig. 587, 
bringing the Buoy on the starboard or weather Quarter; when she brings the Wind abaft the Beam 
by the Mizen sending her Stern to leeward, it is taken in, and she then proceeds as described in tend- 
ing to leeward, page 102, or in breaking the Sheer, page 103. , 


When the Wind is directly across the Tide, the Ship may be got under Way at any Time, as Sail 
may be set to stem it. Coming to an Anchor with the Wind in this Direction, there is nothing to do 
but to take in Sail, and when the Head-way is done, let go the Anchor, sheering either to windward 
er to leeward, as mentioned i in pages 104 and 105. 
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TO THE 
YOUNG SEA OFFICER'S SHEET ANCHOR. 
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BY DARCY LEVER, ESQ. 


THE CATHARPINS for swiftering in the lower Shrouds, are in many Ships entirely laid aside. 


In this case, the Futtock Shrouds are seized to Bolts in an iron Strap, which goes round the lower 


Ges: 


@:. Method does away the necessity of BENTICK SHROUDS ; and it leaves the lower Rigging 


free, ° ea a direct li he Mast Head to the Chains. . 


Strong Objections, and not unreasonable ones, were made to this plan, when it was first adopted, viz, 
that the great Strain on the Mast, would lie immediately on that part, where a lower Mast gene- 
rally gave, when carried away. This method, however of late, has been so frequently used, in Ships 


making long voyages, that sufficient proof appears to be afforded of its efficacy. 


‘The APOLLO EAST INDIAMAN,* Capt. C. B, Tarsutt, carried her Futtock Shrouds in 
this manner, and made three voyages: in the last of which, she encountered a tremendous hurricane ; 
yet the lower Masts during this period received no injury ; and the iron Strap scarcely gave so much as 


to be perceptible. 


* I believe that Captain Tarbutt first used these Straps for the Futtock Shrouds, on board the Apollo. 
when in the Honorable East India Gompany’s Service, in the Year 1811. 
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Fattock Shrouds—Spritsail Yard—Jib Guys—Martingale, &c.—Jack-Stay. 


It would, perhaps, be better to have two stout iron Straps round the Mast, like Fig. 1. The upper one (a) having E ye-bolts for the Fore- : 
mast Fattock Shrouds, and the lower one (b) for the aftermost ones, according to their number. Thus, the Strain would not be on one Strap ; 
only, nor exactly at the same point on the Mast: and, should an accident occur, from a defect in the iron, or from any other cause, the Topmast 
would not be left wholly without support. 


If the Futtock Shrouds were made of iron Chain-work, when they lead in this manner, they would not be so liable to be carried away. 


The Strain on them is much morg forcible, than on the Topmast Shrouds, and they have been frequently known to give way, when the latter 
have not been injured. 


Ships which earry SPRITSAIL YARDS have them now usually slung like Fig. 2. An iron Strap (c) goes round the BOWSPRIT, hav- 
ing a kind of hinge (d) to lie underneath it. Another iron Strap (e) goes round the SPRITSALL YARD at the Slings, having a Swivel Eye- 


bolt (f) on the upper side. This Bye is placed in the hinge (d): a Bolt (g) having an Eye ip the end, is put through the hinge and eye: and 
a Forelock (h) secures it. [ | 


The SPRITSAIL YARD, by this mode, is topped with ‘great facility : and by the - Lifts, it is got fore and aft instantly, hanging by the 


Swivel, and being secured by Lashings. When it is required to be got in, the Top or Yard Rope, is hove upon, and the Bolt taken out of the 
* hinge. 


A similar mode is adopted fora MAIN or a MIZEN BOOM, Fig. 3. An iron Strap with an Eye-bolt (1), is fitted round the Mast: the 


Bolt (k) in the hinge, is placed in the Eye (1), and secured by the Forelock (m) as before. The Eye-bolt at the end of the Boom (i) is placed 
between the parts of the hinge, and is secured by the upper Bolt and Forelock (n). 


A DOUBLE DOLPHIN STRIKER, Fig. 4, may go with a Hinge (0) fastened on the Bowsprit Cap, close under the hole for the Jib-Boom, 


and secured with an iron Strap (p) at the lower part of the Cap. This is fitted with a Hinge and Pin, to open, when the Dolphin Striker i is 
cither triced up, in com ing into Dock, or when it is unshipped. 


Between the two Legs of the Dolphin Striker is an iron Bar, having a Roller (q), and two iron Braces (r). There are three crea 
holes, 1. 2, 3. in each Leg, and a small hole underneath them (s). 


The MARTINGALE STAY (t), reeves through the Roller (q), leads through a Thimble (u) in a Strap round the Bowsprit : > 


up with a Luff-tackle Purchase to an Eye-bolt in the Bows. 
er Sheave-hole ves through 
h another Th the Strap 


The FLYING JIB MARTINGALE GUY, leads tbrough a Thimble in the Strap on the Bowsprit, and pers: the lower Sheaye-hole 7 


(3), reeves through a Block (y) at the end of the Flying Jib-boom, and through the hole (s). A double Wall-knot, (see page 5) is then cast 
on the end. The same operation takes place in the other Leg of the Dolphin Striker. 


The MARTINGALE GUY (v), leads through a Thimble inthe Strap on the Bowsprit, t 
a Block (w), strapped round the Jib-boom end, back again through the second Sheave-hole 
round the Bowsprit. The other end is hitched, or seized, to a Timber-head, or an Ey e-boles i 


The AFTER GUY (x) goes with a running Eye round the end of the Dolphin Striker (z), leads through a Thimble in a Strap round the 
Bowsprit, and sets up with a Luff-tackle Purchase as before.* a 


When no Spritsail Yard is carried, the JIB-BOOM may be equally secured by Guys to an Outrigger or Boomkin, Fig. 5. This method 
has I presume been followed by many Ships in the Royal Navy, and East India Service, on account of the great weight of a Yard, equal in size 
to the Fore Topsail Yard, lying so far out when a Ship is pitching, which adds considerably to the Strain on the Bowsprit. These OUTRIG- 
GERS or HORNS, are sometimes of iron; and in the above-mentioned Ships, are rigged out just abalt the CAT-HEADS. Blocks are 
strapped to them for the Falls, in one of the metheds represented in the Figure. 


Instead of the ROPE-BANDS formerly used for bending SQUARE SAILS, A7nitiles, of not more than six or eight inches in — are. 
made fast to the Heads of the Square Sails. 


JACK-STAYS, asshewn in the next page, are now in commonuse. These keep the Sail well up on the Yards, and they are not liable 
to slue as the Rope-bands were. One objection to them is, that the men have not that security on the Yards, when the Square Sails are bent 
n thismanner. The ends of the Rope-bands iv the old method were easily laid hold of (in some Ships they were knotted together for this pur- 
pose) : and they were a good substitute for LIFE LINES. Therefore when Jack Stays are used, Life Lines, as in the next page, should be 
figged : and then the safety of the men would not be sacrificed to neatness of appearance. 


* The Martingale (t), might be bent to the Traveller, and a Martingale Stay taken from the Jib boom end, reeved through a Block (a), 
in a Span at the end of the Dolphin Striker, and through a Block on the Bowsprit as before. 
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JACK STAY—TOGGLES—FLYING BACKSTAY. 


_ 
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A Jack Stay (a) Fig. 6, having an Eye in one end to fit the Yard-Arm, and a Thimble, turned, or spliced in the other, is used for the par- 
pose of bending the Sail to. The Eye is put over the Yard-Arm (d), before the Horse, on each side: the other end is reeved through Thim- 
bles in Stirrups of Plait, ov Hide, before the Thimble is turned in the end: if the Stirrups are made of the former, a round turn of each is 
taken, and the ends are nailed to the after side of the Yard, and near the Thimbles, If they are made of the latter,*they are only a few inches 
in length, tapered to a point, and nailed on each side from the point to the Thimbles, abaft the Yard. Sometimes small staples are driven in on 
the Yard, for the Jack Stay to reeve through; but these are apt to injure it by opening the woad so much, as ina little time, to admit the rain 
to penetrate into it. 


To remedy this defect, occasioned by the driving in of Staples, or Nails, smal! iron Straps (b) with Eyes in them for the Jack Stay to 
reeve through, might be secured to the Yard, about four feet asunder. A Laniard is spliced to the Eye in the inner end of the Jack Stay, and 
sets up to the Eye of the opposite one, over the Strap of the Tye Block. 


A LIFE LINE (c) is rigged from the Lift to the Strap of the Tye Block. JACK STAYS should be made of half-worn Rope, which will 
not be liable to stretch. : ‘ 


BENDING A TOPSAIL WITH JACK-STAYS AND TOGGLES. 


This is a most expeditious method of bending Square Sails: and when it is compared with the ordinary mode, the rapidity with which it is 
executed is astonishing. A LINE of BATTLE SHIP having carried away her Main Topsail, a new one was bent, and all the Geer fixed in 
nine minutes / 


TOGGLES are used for the BOWLINES, SHEETS, REEF TACKLE PENDENTS, CLEW-LINES, and BUNTLINES. The 
Clews of the Sails are made small: and the Straps of the Clew-line Blocks are of the same size with the Clews of the Sail. They are just 


large enough to admit the Straps of the Topsail Sheet Blocks, ifthe Sheets go double ; or to take in the eyes at the ends of the Sheet if they 


be single. 


The REEF TACKLE CRINGLES must be made without Thimbles. The BOWLINES, SHEETS, (if single) BUNTLINES, and 
EF ‘TACKLE PENDENTS, (if single) must have Eyes spliced in their ends. 


The BOWLINE BRIDLES are always reagent, and made up with the Sail: the lower Bridle passing through a Thimble, in a Strap 
with an Eye, like Fig. A. 


When the Sail is made up, all the Toggles, (having Laniards to them), Clews, Straps for the Bowlines, Reef-Tackle Cringles, &e. 
should be leftout. As there are no Rope-bands, the Sail is stopped at proper distances, with Spunyarn, which can be soon cut. A Selya gee, 
or astrap, should be kept on the middle of the Sail. 


‘Yhe FLY BLOCK of the Topsail Halliards should be rounded close up, to give height to take the ends of the Sail into the Top, and to lay 
the Yard Arms at the proper sides, when lowering it down, to place it clear of turns. 


The REEF TACKLE PENDENTS are first toggled on: and unless it blows fresh, they may be hauled out immediately, cutting the Stops 
of the Sail, and handing the Head Earings to the Men who are already on the Yard. 


These Men will bend the Sail; whilst those in the Top fix all the Geer, by thrusting in the Toggles, and passing the Laniards. Fig. 7 shews 
the Strap of the Topsail Sheet Block toggled, the Laniard passed and hitched. 


Topsail Sheets, in large Ships, might be tapered in the Rope-walk, to come down small upon Deck, as the Strain laysso much between the 
Yard-Arm and the Quarter Block.* 


A MAIN TOPSAIL, if properly stowed in a Man of War, where the Sail-room is in the Main Hatchway, may be taken from the Sail- 
‘room into the Top by the Halliards. Fig. 8 shews the other Toggles in the Bowline, Reef-Tackle Pendent, and Buntline. 


ROYAL MASTS, when rigged aloft, and stepped abaft the Mast, are now frequently tapered off to the Heel: and they are the whole 
length abaft the Top-Gallant Mast, the Heel resting on the Topmast Cap. Fig. 9 shews one of these Masts, secured by an iron Strap, or Cup, 
to the Top Gallant Mast Head. ‘These Masts are readily got down. A small Step is raised on the Topmast Cap to secure the Heel, 


_ A FLYING TOP GALLANT BACKSTAY is represented in this Figure. An iron Gaffor Outrigger (y) is hooked to an Eye-bolt in 
the iron Strap, which goes round the Topmast Cap. A PENDENT (z) either goes with an Eye round the Top Gallant Mast Head above the 
Rigging, or, otherwise, a Thimble is spliced in the end, and this is seized toa Thimble in a Strap, whieh goes round the Mast Head. The 
other end goes with an Eye over the Gaff (y), there being a Shoulder raised on it, for that purpose. This Gaff is sometimes made of wood. 
‘When the Royal Mast steps as above, the Pendent may go with a long Eye over the Mast Head. 


Round the outer end of the Gaff another long Pendent is hitched or seized by the Bight: and in each end of it is spliced a double or a sin- 
gle Block (u) which sets up with a Luff or Gun-tackle Purchase to the after Cross-tree in the Top. The weather one is always set up, and 
this bowses the Gaff to windward. A Pendent might also be taken from the Royal Mast to the Gaff end. 


* On Board several Merchanimen, Chains have been adopted for Topsail-Sheets, which are reported to have answered extremely well. 
* 
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CHAIN CABLES—WINDLASS—STOPPER—TRIANGLE. 


Fig. 10 represents part of a Chain Cable bent to the Anchor. These Cables are now in general use. 


A stout Riag (c), and a smaller Ring (d), for the Buoy Rope, are passed over the Shackle (e) : and this Shackle is attached to the end of 
the Shank (f) by the Bolt (g¢), which is secured by the Forelock (h), 


To every link of the Chain, a Bar is placed across, to prevent them from being drawn together: and at every seventh Fathom, a Shackle 
and Swivel is placed. Thus it may be used as a Mooring Chain. 


This Cable may be used with either a Windlass or a Capstern.—When the former is carried, the part (i) Fig. 11,* is entirely cased with 
jron: it rises gradually on each side: and on the starboard side it has Projections (k) raised something in the manner of Thumb Cleats. These 
prevent the Chains from riding, and always keep it in its place. 


An IRON ROLLER like Fig. 12, is fixed before the Hawse-hole where the Chain-Cable enters: and another of the same kind is fixed _ 
within board.—The Cable abaft the Windlass passes through an IRON STOPPER, Fig. 13:-the Horns (0) keep it from slipping out. It is 
held on by iron Hooks like (L): these are from two to three feet in length. When necessary, the upper part, or Lid of the Stopper (p) is let 


down ; whenit will appear like Fig. 14. Anjiron Bar, or Crow, being put into the hollow ofa raised Strap (m), itis pressed down: and this 
completely jambs the Chain. 


A TRIANGLE anp DERRICK, ror puttine Casxks into 4 Boat, on AN oPEN Beacu.—Fie, 15. 


Take three stout Spars, each about twenty-four feet in length : lash a small Block (n) on one of them, to reeve a double Whip throngh.—- 
Lay two of them (q) with their ends towards the water, twelve feet asunder, and the third (r) with its heel towards the shore. Lash them to- 
gether; and pass a Strap over the Lashing for the double Block of a Luff-tackle (s). Shove up the Spars (q) by the other Spar (r) into the 


proper position: and with Men to each Leg of the Triangle move it towards the water, until the two outer Legs (q) being parallel with the 
beach, are in water deep enough for the Boats to float when loaded. 


To the outer end of the DERRICK (t) which must be a Spar of about the same length with the others, but stouter, and thicker at one 
fix a Strap for the CAN-HOOKS (v). About a third from the outer end of the Derrick (or rather at the centre of gravity of it, where it 
be best balanced according to its form) elap on a Selvagee or other Strap (a): hook the lower Block of tbe Luff-tackle to it: and having lash 


two small Blocks with double Whips (w) to the inner end of the Derrick, hoist it up. Tie Whips are to trip the inner end of the Derrick 
up and down, as the Casks are hooked or unhooked. 


if the Derrick be properly balanced, two men will be sufficient for each Whip; and they need not stand in the water. To the inner end of 
the Triangle (x), a full Cask, or large stones, may be placed to prevent its giving way. 


The Casks should have Slings put on them, as they are filled, to prevent delay when they come alongside. In RAFTING, Wippers might 


be used, wh, n need oly b made a little longer, to answer both purposes. These are pliant: and if they are put on between the third and 
fourth Hoop, they will: ev: « slip. 


This method of loading Boats on a beach, was invented by LizurenanT (now Caprarn) AcKiom, of the Royal Navy: and it was first 


used in Tetuaw Bay, for watering his Majesty’s Ship Neptune, in the year 1805.—By this contrivance, three hundred and fifty Butts were 
filled, and sent off to that Ship by day-light. 


In the Merchant Service, and particularly in Ships weakly manned, a QUICK-SAVER, as mentioned in page 88, is often used for the 
FORESAIL, which in working to windward is very handy; for by the aid of this Span, the Fore-tack is easily got on board and the Sheet aft. 


It is hauled taught by the Gun-tackle Purchase when the Ship is in the wind: and thus it keeps the Sail from blowing over to leeward, as it 
Gills. ; 


The Quick-Saver, Fig. 16, consists of three Legs—the middle one, or Pendent (y) is bent to the Slings, and each end of the Span to the 
outer quarter of the Yard. A Thimble (c) througn which the Span reeves, is worked in the lower end of the Pendent. The Legs (y. a. b.) 
should be made of Rope opened out, and plaited ; but sufficient length should be left of the Rope which is round, from (a) to (b), to traverse in 
the Thimble, when the Yard is braced round. When this Quick-Saver is not wanted, it may be carried out to the Heart of the Fore-Stay. 


A REEF PENDENT is now often used for the Main and Fore Course, and is of great utility ; for these Sails, made of the strongest Can- 


yas, are very heavy to get up to the Yards when it blows fresh, even in Ships stoutly manned. A Cringle with a Thimble (d) is worked in 
above the upper Bowline Cringle Fig. 17. 


The Reef Pendent has a Thimble (e) either spliced, or turned in the end: it reeves through a Block (f ) strapped to the Vard-Arm, and 
is clinched to the Thimble (d) when the Sail is bent. When the Sail is required to be reefed, the Jower Block of the Burton-Tackle may be 


hooked to the Thimble (e¢) in the end of the Pendent: and by this, the Sail may be hauled out to the Yard-Arm, as the Topsail is by the Reef- 
Tackle. When the Reef is in, the Burton is unhooked. 


* The Windlass and Stopper were drawn from those on board the St. Patrick Indiaman, Capt. Ferrier, of Hull. 


A DICTIONARY OF SEA ‘TERMS. 


“aA . — 
yh ' 
A-back - - - A Sail is a-back when its forward Surface is acted upon by the Wind. 
A-baft - - - The hinder Part of a Ship—Behind—thus a-baft the Foremast, means any 
Thing nearer to the Stern than the Foremast. 
A-board ~ - - In the Ship—as the Cargo is a-board. A Ship is said to fall a-board, when 
she runs foul of another. ‘To get a-baard the Main Tack, is to bring the 
aes) =! Clew of the Mainsail down to the Chess-tree. 
ieee? 4 About - - - A Ship is said to be going about, when in the Act of 'Tacking ; the Order for 
* which is «“ ready about there !” 
A-breast - -  ~- Opposite to. 
A-drift - ~ - Broken loose from the Moorings. 
A-float - - - Swimming—not touching the Bottom. 
Afore - ~ - ‘That Part of the Ship nearest to the Stem, or Head. 
Aft - - - Behind—as “ Stand further aft,’ i. e. stand nearer to the Stern. 
After - -. - Hinder—as the after Ports—those Ports nearest the Stern.— After Sails, after 
Hatchway, &c. 
A-ground - - Not having. Water enough to float the Ship, which rests on the Ground. 
A-head - . - Before the Ship. 
A-lee - - - The Helm is wee when the Tiller is put to the lee Side. Hard a-lee, when it 
ar is put as far as it will go. 
in the Wind - i. e. when the Wind blows on the Leeches, or outward Extremities of the 
Sails, and causes them to shake. 
All hands, hoy! - ‘The word given by the Boatswain and his Mates at the Hatchways, to assem- 
ble the Ship’s Company. 
A-loft —- - - Upabove. Inthe Rigging. On the Yards. At the Mast Head, &c. 
Alongside - - Close to the Ship. 
A-midships - - Inthe Middle of the Ship. The Helm is a-midships, when the Tiller is not 
put over either to one Side or the other. 
To Anchor - - To let the Anchor fall over-board, that it may hold the Ship. 


_  +=To foulthe Anchor - ‘To let the Cable be twisted round the upper Fluke, &c. 
- To drag the Anchor - When the Ship pulls it with her, from the violence of the Wind. 

Anchorage - Ground fit to anchor in. 

The Anchor is a Cock Billi. e. it is hanging by the Stopper at the Cat Head. 

The Anchor is a-peak i. e. near tojthe Ship: thus at different Distances it is called « along Peak, a stay 
Peak,a short Peak. 

eit “ie ae i. e. loosened from the Ground by heaving in the Cable. | 

The Anchor is backed i. e. another Anchor is placed at a certain distance before it, and attached to it 
by the Cable of the former being fastened to it, which fixes it firmly in ~ 
the Ground. 

The Anchor is catted _i. e. drawn up to the Cat-head. . 

The Anchor is fished i. e. its inner Arm is drawn up by the Fish Pendent. 

To weigh the Anchor ‘To heave it up by the Capstern or Windlass. 

The Sheet Anchor  - is of the same Size and weight as the two Bower Anchors and the Spare An- 

chor; it is a resource, and dependence, should either of the Bowers 
part, for which purpose the Cable is always kept ready bent with a long. . 
Range, that it may be let goon an Emergency. 

_ochiphtened 1 Anchors are the two Anchors which are stowed the furthest forward, or near the Bows. 

The Stream Anchor is used to bring the Ship up with occasionally, or to steady a Ship when she 

comes to a temporary Mooring. 

The Kedge Anchor The smallest of the Anchors, to which a Hawser or Cablet is generally bent. 

Ge 


An End - 4 ‘ 


A-peak . 4 ‘ 


Ashore . = 2 
A-stern - . bi 
Athwart - 4 = 


Aspley Pte ae 


Avast Ps . . 
A-weigh é, a 
A-weather = - 
Awning - % 


To Back the Sail. - 
Back Stays - - 
To bag-pipe the Dlizen 
To balance the Mizen 

Ballast - - - 
Bands - - - 


Bar - - - 
Capstern Bars - 


Bare Poles - - 
Battens - ne # 
Bays - - - 
Beams a 


On the Beam - : 
Before the Beam - 


Abaft the Beam - 


Bearing - - - 


Beating to Windward 
Becalmed - - 


Beckhets = ‘ PY 


To Belay m a 
Bend - 4 . 
To Bend i - 
Bends - -% - 
Between Decks - 
Bight ad re . 
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Any Spar or Mast placed perpendicularly. The Topmasts are an End, i. . 
they are swayed up and fidded, above the lower Mast. All an end, i. e. 
all the Masts are up in their proper Stations. 

See Anchor. 

On Land. <A-ground. 

Behind the Ship. 

Across. Athwart-Hawse, across the Stem. Athwart-ships, any thing lying in 
a direction across the Ship. thwart the Fore Foot,a shot fired by 
another Ship across the Bows. 

See Anchor. The Topsails are a-trip, i. ¢. hoisted up. 

To cease hauling. ‘To stop. 

See Anchor. 

The Helm is said to be a-weather, when the Tiller is put over to the windward 
side of the Ship. urd a-weather, when it is put over as far as it will go. 

A Canvas Canopy placed over the Deck, when the Sun is powerful. 

To expose their forward Surfaces to the Wind, by hauling in the weather 
Braces. 

Ropes fixed at the Topmast and Top Gallant Mast Head, and extended to the 
Chains on the Ship’s sides. 

To bring the Sheet over to the weather Mizen Shrouds, in order to lay it a-back. 

Rolling up a Portion of it at the Peak. 

A quantity of Iron, Stone, Gravel, &c. placed in the Hold to give a Ship proper 
Stability, when she has no Cargo, or but a small quantity of Goods, &c. 

Pieces of Canvas sewn across the Sail, called Reef-bands ; also a piece stuck on 
the middle of a Sail to strengthen it, when half worn. 

A. Shoal running across the Mouth of a Harbour. 


Pieces of Timber put into the Holes in the Drum Head of the Capsteyn, 
* 


(where they are secured with iron Pins) to heave up the Anchor. 

Having no Sail up. 

Slips of Wood nailed on the Slings of the Yards, which are eight square—also 
over the Tarpaulings of a Hatchway, to keep out the water in stormy 
weather. 

In Men of War, the starboard and larboard sides between Decks, before the 
Bitts. 


Strong Pieces of Timber across the Ship, under the Decks, bound to the side 


by Knees. ‘They support and keep the Ship together. 
When the Wind blows at a right Angle with the Keel. 


When the Wind or Object bears on some Point less than a right Angle, or 


ninety Degrees, from the Ship’s Head. 

When the Wind or Object bears on a Point which is more than a right Angle, 

or ninety Degrees, from the Ship’s Course. 

The Point of the Compass on which any Object appears. It is also applied to 
an Object which lies opposite to any part of the Ship—thus the Buoy, 
&c. bears on the Beam, the Bow, the Quarter, &c. 

Tacking, and endeavouring to: get to windward of some Head Land. ; 

Having no Wind to fill the Sails. ‘The Ship being deprived of the Power of 
the Wind by the intervention of high land, a larger Ship, &c. 

Short Straps, having an Eye in one end, and a double-walled Knot on the other, 
for suspending a Yard, &c. till wanted: such are the Beckets for the 
Royal Yards, for the Bights of the Sheets, &c. 

To make fast. 

A kind of Knot—as a Sheet Bend, &c.—or 4 Seizing—such as the Bends of 
the Cable. 

To make fast—as to bend the Sails, the Cable, &c. 

The Streaks of thick Stuff, or strongest Planks in the Ship’s sides, on the 
broadest Part. ‘These are also called Wales. : 

Any part of the Ship below, between two Decks. 

Any part of a Rope between the ends.. Also a Collar or Eye formed by a Rope. 
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Bilge . - > = The flat part of a Ship’s bottom. Bilge Water, that which rests in the Bilge, 
either from Rain, shipping Water, &c. 


_ Binnacle - - - The Frame, or Box which contains the Compass. 
Birth - - - <A place of Anchorage. A Cabin, or Apartment. : 
Bitts - - - Large upright Pins of Timber, with a Cross Piece, over which the Bight of the 
Cable is put; also smaller ones to belay Ropes, such as Topsail Sheets, &c. 
To Bitt - - - To place a Bight of the Cable over the Bitts. 
Blocks = - - Instruments with Sheaves or Pulleys, used to increase the Power of Ropes. 
Block and Block - When the two Blocks of a Tackle are drawn so close together that there is no 


more of the Fall left to haul upon; it is also termed chock a-block. 
To makea Board - Totack. ; 
To make a Stern Board 'To drive a Ship stern foremost, by laying the Sails a-back. 


Boarding - - Entering an Enemy’s Ship by force. 'Phese Men are called Boarders. 
Boarding Netting - Network triced round the Ship, to prevent the Boarders from entering. 
Boats - > - Small Vessels—those belonging to Ships are—the Long Boat, the Launch, the 
. _ Cutter, the Yawi, and the Folly Boat. 

Boatswain - - The Officer who has the charge of the Cordage, Boats, Rigging, &c. 


Ropes reeved through the Cutwater, and set up with Dead Eyes under the 
Bowsprit, to act against the power of the Fore Stays—sometimes one 
of these is taken to the end of the Bowsprit, to act against the Fore 
Topmast Stays. 

Bolsters + - - Pieces of Wood, or Canvas stuffed, placed on the lower Tressle Trees, to keep 

the Rigging from chafing. 

Bolts - - - Iron Fastenings, by which the Ship is secured in her Huil. 

Bolt Ropes - - Ropes sewn round the edges of the Sails. 

Booms - - - Large Poles used to extend the Studding Sails, Spanker, &c. Also, spare 

Yards, Masts, &c. 


Bobstays 


Boom Irons - = Iron Caps fixed on the Yard Arms for the Studding-sail Booms to rest in. 
Bows - ” - The round part of the Ship forward. 

To Bowse - - Tohaulupon — 

Bower - - - See Anchor. 

Bowlines . - - Ropes made fast to the Leeches or Sides of the Sails, to pull them forwards. 
Bowsprit - - A Mast projecting over the Stem. 

Box-hauling = - - A Method of waring or turning a Ship from the Wind. 

Boxing off - - ‘Turning the Ship’s Head from the Wind, by backing the Head Sails. 


Braces” - Ropes fastened to the Yard Arms to brace them about. Also a security to the 
Rudder, fixed to the Stern Post. 
Ropes applied to the after Leeches of the Mizen, and some of the Staysails, to | 
draw them up. 
To break Bulk - - . To begin to unload. 
To break the Sheer - ‘To swerve from the proper direction in which a Ship should be when at Anchor. 
Breaming - - Burning the stuff which is collected on the Ship’s bottom during a long voyage. 
Breast Hooks - - Pieces of ‘Timber placed across the Bows of the Ship, to keep them together. 
Breast Work - - Railing on the fore part of the Quarter Deck, where Ropes are helayed. 
Breeching - -. Astout Rope fixed to the Cascabel of a Gun, fastened to the Ship’s side, to 
. prevent its running in. ee 
Bridles’ - - - The upper part of the Moorings laid in harbours for Men of War. Also Ropes 
agi ; attached from the Leeches of the square Sails to the Bowlines. 
To bring up = - To come to an Anchor. 
To bring to - - To make a Ship stationary, stopping her way by bracing some of the Sails 
: aback, and keeping others full, se that they counterpoise each other. 
To bring by the Lee When ‘a Ship is sailing with the Wind very large, and flies off from it so as to 
bring it on the other side, the sails catching a-back: she is then said | 
to be brought by the Lee—this is a dangerous position in a high Sea. 
Tobroachio - - Flying up in the Wind so as to bring it on the other side, when blowing fresh. 
Bulk-heads - ~ Partitions inthe Ship. ; 
Bull’s Eye - - A wooden Thimble. 
Bumkin or Boomkin A short Boom fitted to the Bows of the Ship for the purpose of hauling down 
the fore Tack to. It is supported’ on each side by a Shroud. 


Brails - - 


Bunt . . ‘ 


Buntlines - - 
Burton Pendents “ 


Bush ae tp he 
‘Butt End - - 
Buttock - me a 


By the Board - - 


By the Head - “ 
By the Stern - ke 
By the Wind - - 
Cabin . ‘-. a 
Cable - - - 


To bitt the Gable - 
To heave in the Cable 
To pay out the Cable 

To veer away the Cable 
To serve the Cable - 
To slip the Cable - 
Cable Tier - - 
To coilthe Corie - 
Caboose - - 
Call - . . 


Canted - < “ 
Canvas - wif r 
Cap 

Capsize 
Capstern - - - 


Careening %e _ 
Carrick Bend - - 
To Cast - - - 
Cat Block - - 
Cat-head ° - 


Cat-harpins . 


Cat’s-paw - - 
To Caulk - - 
Chains = - - 
Ghannels - . . 


Chapelling saa 


Chase - - . 
Bow Chase ~ - 
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The middle part of a square Sail. Also the fore Leech of a quadrangular 
Staysail. 

Ropes attached to the foot of a square Sail, to haul it up. 

The first piece of rigging which goes over the Topmast Head, to which is 
hooked a ‘Tackle, to set up the opmast Shrouds. 

Metal let into the Sheaves of Blocks which have iron Pins. 

The end of a Plank in the Ship’s side. 

That part of the Ship’s Hull under the Stern, between the Water Line and 
Wing Transom. 

Over the side. A Mast is said to go by the Board when it is carried or shot 
away just above the Deck. ; 

When a Ship is deeper in the Water forward than aft. 

The reverse of by the Head. 

When a Ship is as near to the Wind as her Head can lie with the Sails filled. 

A Room or Apartment; also a Bed Place. 

A large Rope by which the Ship is secured to the Anchor.. Cables take their 
names from the Anchors to which they belong, as the Sheet Cable, the 
best Bower Cable, &c. they are generally 120 Fathoms in length. 

See Bitts. 

To pull it into the Ship by the Capstern or Windlass. 

To stick it out of the Hawse Hole. 

To slacken it so that it may run out, as in paying out. 

To wrap it round with Rope, Plait, or Horse Hide, to keep it from chafing, 

To let it run clear out. 

That part of the orlop Deck where the Cables are coiled. 

To lay it on the Deck in a circular form. 

The place where the Victuals are dressed in Merchant-men. 

A silver Pipe or Whistle used by the Boatswain and his Mates, by the sound- 
ing of which they call up the hands, direct them to Aau/, to veer, to 
belay, &c. 

Any thing turned from its square position. 

Strong Cloth, of which the Sails are made. 

A Block of Wood which secures the Tfopmast to the lower Mast. 

To turn over. 

A Machine for drawing up the Anker by the Messenger, which is taken 
round it, and applied to the Cable by the Nippers. 

Heaving a Vessel down one side, to clean or repair her Bottom. 

A kind of Knot. 

To pay a Ship’s Head off by backing the Head Sails when heaving up the An- 
chor, so as to bring the Wind on the side required. 

A large double or three-fold Block used for drawing the Anchor up to the 
Cat-head. 

A large piece of Timber or Crane projecting over the Bow, for drawing up the 
Anchor clear from the Ship’s side. 

Short legs of Rope seized tothe upper part of the lower Shrouds, and Futtock 
Staves, to keep them from bulging out by the strain of the Futtock 
Shrouds, and to permit the bracing up of the lower Yards. 

A light Air perceived by its effect on the Water, butnot durable. Also a twist 
made on the Bight of a Rope. 

To drive Oakham into the Seams of the Sides, Decks, &c. - 

Links of Iron bolted to the Ship’s side, having dead "Eyes in the upper ends, 
to which the Shrouds are connected by the Laniards. 

Strong broad Planks bolted to the sides, to keep the dead Eyes in the Chains 
from the side, to spread the Rigging further out. 

A Ship is said to build a Chapel, when by neglect in light winds she turns 
round so as to bring the Wind on the same part which it was before 
she moved. 

A Ship pursued by another. 

A Gun in the fore part of the Ship. 


Sa 
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Stern Chase 
To Chase 

To Cheer - 
Chock-a-block 


_ To clap on 


To claw off 
Cleats - 
Close-hauled 
Club-hauling 


Clues, or Clews 


Coaming's 

Coiling - 
Companion 
Course - 


Crab - 


To cun the Ship 


Cut-water 
Davit - 
Dead Eye 
Dog-Vane 


Dolphin 
To Douse 
Down-hauler 


Drift - 


Driver - 
Dunnage 
Earings - 
Ease o ~ 
End for End 
Endon - 
Fag End - 
Fake - 
Falling off 
Fid - 


To fill - 
Flukes - 
Fore - 
Fore and Aft 
Fore Castle 


Forging a-head 


Foul Hawse 


.To Founder 


Full and by 
Furling - 
Gaff - 
Gang-way 


Gasket - 
Girt - 
Goose Neck 
Goose Wings 
Goring - 
Gripe - 
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A gun pointing a-stern in the after part of the Ship. 

To pursue, to follow. 

To huzza. What cheer ho! A salutation. 

See Block and Block. 

To make fast,-as “ clap on the stoppers,” Sc. 

To beat to windward from a lee-shore. 

Pieces of Wood to fasten Ropes to. 

As near the Wind as the Ship can lie. 

Tacking by means of an Anchor. 

The lower Corners of the square Sails. 

The Borders of the Hatchways which are raised above the Deck. . 

Laying a Rope down in a circular form. 

A wooden Covering over the Cabin Hatchway. 

The Point of the Compass on which the Ship sails. The Mainsail, Foresail, 
and Mizen, are also called Courses. 

A small Capstern. 

To direct the Helm’s-man how to steer. 

The Knee of the Head. 

A Crane of Timber used for fishing the Anchors. 

A Block with three Holes in, to receive the Laniard of a Shroud or Stay. 

A small Vane made of Cork and F eathers, placed on the weather side of the 
Qarter Deck. * 

A wreath of Rope placed round a Mast to support the Pudding. 

To let fly the Halliards of a Topsail—to lower away briskly. 

A Rope to pull down the Staysails, Topmast Studding Sails, &c. 

Driving to leeward—driving with the Tide. Drifts are also those parts where 
the Rails are cut off and end with Scrolls. 

A large Sail suspended to the Mizen Gaff. 

Wood, &c. laid at the Bottom of a Ship to keep the Cargo spe 

Small Ropes to make fast the upper Corners of square Sails, &c. 

To slacken. 

To let a Rope or Cable run quite out. 

When a Ship’s Bows and Head Sails are only seen. 

The end. of a Rope which is untwisted. 

One Circle of a Coil of Rope. 

When a Ship moves from the Wind further than she ought. 

A tapered piece of Wood or Iron tosplice Ropes with. Alsoa piece of Wood 
which supports one Mast upon the Tressle-trees of another. 

To brace the Yards so that the wind may strike the Sails on their after Surfaces. 

The broad Parts or Palms of the Anchors. 

That part of the Ship nearest to the Head. 

The length-way of the Ship, or in the direction of the Keel. 

A short Deck in the fore part of the Ship. 

Forced a-head by the Wind. 

When the Cables are twisted. 

To sink. 

See Sad wena" 

Making fast the Sails to the Yards by the Gaskets. 

A Spar or Yard to which the Mizen of a Ship or the Mainsail of a Brig or 
Cutter is bent. 

A Platform reaching from the Qarter Deck to the Fore-castle on each side. 
Also the place where persons enter the Ship. 

A piece of Plait to fasten the Sails to the Yard. 

A Ship is girted when her Cables are too tight, which prevents her swinging. 

An iron Hook at the end of a Boom. 

The outer extremities of a Main or Foresail when loose, the rest of it being 

Cutting a Sail obliquely. {furled. 

A piece of Timber which joins the Keel and the Cutwater. 

Hu 
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Griping - - - Whena Ship carries her Helm much to windward. 

Gunnel - - - The upper part of a Ship’s side. 

Guy - - - A Rope to steady a Boom, &c. 

Gybing - - - When (by the Wind being large) it is necessary to shift the Boom of a fore 
Falliards . - Tackles or Ropes to hoist up the Sails. [and aft Sail. 
To Hand - The same as to furl. 


Hatch-way - - A square Hole in the Deck, which communicates with the Hold or another 
To Haul + - To pull. [Deck. 
To Hail - - - To call out to another Ship. 

A clear Hawse - When the Cables are not twisted. 

A foul Hawse - - When the Cables lie across, or are twisted. 

Hawse Holes” - - The Holes through which the Cables pass. 

Hawser - - - _Asmall Cable. 


To Heel - - To incline to one side. 
The Helm - - A wooden Bar put through the Head of a Rudder—also called the Tiller. 
To Hitch -~ - - To make fast. 
The Hold - - The lower apartment of a Ship where the provisions and goods are stowed. 
To Haul Home - To pull the Clew of a Sail, &c. as far as it will go. 
Forse ~ - - A Rope made fast to the Yard, on which the Men stand. 
Hull - - - The Body of a Ship. 
Jewel Blocks = - Blocks atthe Topsail Yard Arms, for the Topmast Studding Sail Halliards. 
Jigger - - - Apurchase used in Merchant Ships to hold on the Cable. 
Junk > * - Pieces of old Cable, out of which Mats, Gaskets, &c. are made. 
Jury Masts - - Temporary Masts,stepped when the others are carried or shot away. 
Keckling | - - Old Rope passed round the Cable at short distances. 
Kink - ° - A twist or turn ina Rope. ; 
To Labour - - To pitch and roll heavily. 
Land-fall - - Discovering the Land. 
Larboard - - The left Side. 
Launch ho! - - To let go the top Rope when the Topmast is fidded. 
Leeward - - That Point towards which the Wind blows. 
Lee-lurch - ~ When the Ship rolls to leeward. 
Lee-way - - The lateral Movement of a Ship to leeward. 
Lee Tide ° - When the Wind and Tide are the same Way. 
Lizard - - - A small piece of Rope with a Thimble, spliced into alarger one. 
Looming - - The appearance ofa distant Object, such as a Ship, the Land, &e. 
_ Lubber = - A Sailor who does not know his Duty. . 


Luff - - - . A direction to the Steer’s-man to put the Helm toleeward. 
Luff Tackle . - A large Tackle, consisting of a double anda single Block. 
Lying to ~~ - - See to bring to. 

To Man the Yards -  Tosend Men upon them. 


Messenger + - A Rope attached to the Cable, to heave up the Anchor by. 

Mizen - - - The aftermost Sail in a Ship. 

To Moor - - ‘To secure a Ship by more than one Cable. 

Moorings - - The place where a Vessel is moored. Also Anchors with Chains and Bridles 
laid in Rivers for Men of War to ride by. 

Neap Tides ~ - ‘Those Tides which happen when the Moon isin her Quarters, and are not so 
high as the Spring Tides. | é 

Neaped - - - <A Ship is said to be neaped when she is left on Shore by these Tides, and must 
wait for the next Spring Tides. 

To Near the Land To approach the Shore. 

No Near - - Adirection to the Helm’s-man to put the Helm alittle a-weather, to keep the 
Sails full. To let her come no nearer to the Wind. 

Nippers - - Plaiting or Selvagees to bind the Cable to the Messenger. 


Coming near the Land on one Tack, and leaving it on the other. 

Out to Sea—from the Land. 

The lowest Deck in the Ship, lyingon the Beams of the Hold.” The place where 
the Cables are coiled, and where other Stores are kept. 
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rlop Deck 
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Overboard - - Outof the Ship. 
Overhauling - - To haul a fall of Rope through a Block till it is slack. Also examining a 


Ship, &c. 

Painter ~- - - A Rope by which a Boat is made fast. 

Palm - - - See Fluke. 

To Pass “ - To hand any thing from one to another ; orto place a Rope or Lashing round a 
Yard, &c. 

“To pay - - orub Tar, Pitch, &c. on any thing witha Brush. : 

To pay off - - To make a Ship’s Head recede from the Wind by backing the Head Sails, &c. 

To peakup  - - To raise the after end of a Gaff. 


Plying - - - Turning to windward. 

Pooping - . - AShip is said to be pooped, when she is struck by a heavy Sea, on the Stern or 
Quarter. 

Port - - - 'Fothe left side. This term is used to the Helm’s-man to put the Helm to the 
left, instead of the word « Jarboard,’”’—to make a distinction from the 
affinity of sound in the word starboard. 


Preventer - - Any thing for temporary security ; as, a Preventer Brace, &c. 

Quarter - - That part of a Ship’s side between the Main Chains and the Stern. 

Racking a Fall - - Seizing the Parts of a Tackle-fall together by cross turns. 

Rake - - - The projection of a Ship at the Stem and Stern, beyond the extent of the Keel 


—also the inclination of a Ship’s Masts either forward or aft from a per- 
pendicular Line. 


Range of Cable - Asufficient length hauled up, to permit the Anchor to drop to the bottom. 


To rattle down the shrouds To fix the Ratlings on them. f 
To reef - - To'reducea Sail, by tying itround the Yard with Points. 


To reeve - - - To puta Rope througha Block, &c. 
To ride - - ~ To be held by the Cable. To “ ride easy”? is when a Ship does: not labour 
much. To “ ride hard” is when the Ship pitches with violence. 
To rig -~ - - To fitthe Rigging to the Masts. 
To right - - - <A Ship is said to right when she rises to her upright position, after being laid 
down by a violent squall. 
To right the Helm - 'Toputita-midships, or in its fore and aft position, parallel to the Keel. 


To roundin - - To haulina Brace, &c. which is not very tight. 
To rouse in - - To haul inthe slack part of the Cable. 
Torun down - - When one Ship sinks another by running over her. 
Toscud. - - - To sail before the Wind in a storm. 
To scuttle a Ship - To make holes inher bottom to sink her. 
To serve - - To wind any thing round a Cable or rope, to prevent its being chafed. 
To seize - - ‘To make fast, or bind. 
To sheer . - To go in and out, and not in a direct course. 
To ship - - 'To put any thing on board.—To “ ship a Sea,’ when the Sea breaks into the 
To shiver ~ - ‘To make the Sails shake. | (Ship. 
The Slack of a Rope, &c.'Vhat part which hangs louse, 
To slip a Cable - Tolet it run out to the end. 
To slue - - - To turn any thing about. 
To sound ~ - ‘To find the bottom by a leaden Plummet. 
To take a Spell - ‘To be in turn on duty atthe Lead, the Pump, &c. 
To spill - - To take the Wind out of the Sails by the Braces, &c. in order’to reef or hand 
them. 
To splice - - Tojointwo Ropes together, by uniting the Strands. 
: Spoondrift - - Acontinued flying of the Spray and Waves over the Surface of the Sea. 
4 To spring a Mast - ‘Tocrack or split it. 
j A Spring - - A Rope made fast to the Cable at the Bow, and taken in abaft, in order to ex- 
: : pose the Ship’s side toany direction. 
Spring Tides - - The highest Tides at the Full and Change of the Moon. 
4 To standon - - ‘To keep inthe Course, 


To stand by - - Tobe ready. 
Starboard - » ‘The right side. 


To steer 

To stopper the 
Strand ~ - 
Stranded - - 


To Stretch - 
To Strike - 


able 
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To manage aShip by the movement of the Helm. 

To keep it from running out, by fastening short Ropes to it, called Stoppers. 

One of the Divisions of a Rope. 

When one of the Divisions is broken. Also when a Ship is run on Shore so 
that she cannot be got off, she is said to be stranded. 

To stand on different Tacks under a press of Sail. ’ 

To beat against the bottom. Also to lower the Flag in token of submission. 
Lowering the Topmasts is commonly termed strizing them. 


To surge the Messenger To slacken it suddenly. 


To sway - - 
To swing ~ 


To tack - - 
Taught - - 
Taunt - rf 
Tending - - 
Tier “ 


Traverse - is 


Trying - 


Turning to Windward 


Twice-laid Stuff 
To veer and haul 


To unbend - 
To unmoor - 
To unreeve - 
Tounrig - ~ 
Lo unship e- 


Waist of a Ship 


Wake Pa - 
Wales 

To ware 
To warp 
Watch ° 


Water-logged - 
Way of a Ship 


To weather a Ship 


A weather Tide 
Weather-beaten 
To weigh - - 
To whip - 


Wina’s Eye ws 


To hoist up the Yards and Topmasts. 

To turn a Ship from one side of her Anchor to the other, at the change of the 
Tide. 

To turn a Ship by the Sails and Rudder against the wind. 

A corruption of Tight. 

Long, lofty. 

The movement of a Vessel in swinging at Anchor. 

The place where the Cables are coiled. 

To sail on different Courses. Whena rope runs freely througha Thimble, &c. 
it is said to traverse. 

Laying to in a Gale of Wind, under a small Sail. 

Tacking. 

Rope made from the Yarns of a Cable, &c. which has been half worn. 

To pull a Rope and then slacken it. 

To cast loose. * 

To reduce a Ship to a single Anchor, after riding by two. 

"To pull a Rope out of a Block. 

To deprive a Ship of her Rigging. 

To take any thing from the place in which it was fixed. 

The part between the Main and Fore Drifts—also a term sometimes used for 
the spare or waste Anchor, from its being stowed near the Fore Drift, 
or Fore Part of the Waist. é 

The Track left by the Ship on the Water which she has passed over. 

See Bends. 

To turn a Ship round from the Wind. 

To move a Ship by Hawsers, &c. 

‘A division of the Ship’s company who keep the Deck for a certain time. 
is called the starboard, and the other the larboard Watch. 

The state of a leaky Ship when she is so full of Water as to be heavy and un- 
manageable. 

Her progress through the Water. 

To get to windward of her. 

A Tide or Stream which runs"to windward. 

Any thing worn or damaged by bad weather, 

To heave the Anchor out of the Greund. 


One 


‘To bind. the end of a Rope with Yarn, to prevent its untwisting—also to hoist 


any thing by a Rope which is reeved through a single Block. 
That point from which the Wind blows ina direct Line. 


Between Wind and Water That part of the Ship’s bottom which is just at the surface of the Water, or 


To wind a Boat, Se. 
Wind-rode - 
To windward - 
To work to windward 


what is called the Water Line. 
To turn it round from its original Position. 
When the Ship is kept a-stern, &c. of her Anchor solely by the Wind. 
Towards that point from whence the Wind blows. 
To make a progress against the Wind by Tacking. 


END. 
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Have been pleased to give their Signatures of Approval to this Work, as worthy the Attention of young 
Officers and others. ‘The Names are placed in the order and manner they were signed in the two 
first pages of the manuscript :— 


J. Holloway, Vice-Admiral ; B. S. Rowley, Vice-Admiral ; 
Keith, Admiral ; : Hi. E. Stanhope, Vice-Admiral ; 
Robert Fackson, Captain H. M. S. Edgar ; F. Vashon, Rear-Admiral ; 
E.W.C.R. Owen, Captain H. M.S. Clyde; Philp Patton, Admiral ; 
Fohn Laugharne, Captain H. M. S. Isis ; George Grey, Captain R. N. 
Joshua Sydney Horton, Captain H. M.S. Princess | Thomas Dundas, Captain R.N. 

of Orange ; Loftus Otway Bland, Captain R. N. 
Henry Bazely, Captain H. M.S. Antelope ; C. P. Hamilton, Vice-Admiral ; 
A. C. Dickson, Captain H. M. S. Orion ; Walter Lock, Captain R.N. 
Charles Ekins, Captain H. M. S. Defence ; P. Somerville, Captain H. M. S. Nemesis ; 
George Montague, Admiral ; Foseph Larcom, Captain R. N. 
Isaac Coffin, Rear-Admiral ; Don. H. Mackay, Captain R.N. 
William Young, Admiral ; Charles Adam, Captain H. M. S. Resistance ; 
£. Gower, Vice- Admiral ; R. Moorsom, Captain R. N. 
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THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS WERE ALSO GIVEN 
BY GENTLEMEN OF KNOWN EXPERIENCE IN THE MERCHANT SERVICE : 


WE, the under-signed, have examined Mr. Lever’s DEMonsSTRATION OF RIGGING AND SEAMANSHIP. 
The explanation throughout is so judiciously managed’ by the introduction of numerous figures, that it 
may be justly styled a Kry tothe Art. We are therefore of opinion, that it is a work which promises 
to be of national utility, and every way suited to forward the Author’s design, who has in this Treatise 
opened an easy channel for the intprovement of young Sea Officers in every service : 


CaLesB FLETCHER, Jacos FLETCHER, GrorGE Brown, 

James FincuetTT, Wittr1am Warp, Ricuarp Hatt, Li j 

Rocer LEATHAM, RoBerT Brissy, iad 

JoseruH FLETCHER, Hamuet MU.tion, ; 
ne 


_ We, the under-signed, have perused this Work, and find it executed on a plan clear and seaman- 
like, particularly the plain and progressive explanation of Swincinc a Suip aT SINGLE AncHor. We 
therefore recommend it to all those who wish easily to obtain a knowledge of this important part of a 
Seaman’s duty :— 


Thomas Pyman, Whitby ; Andrew Scott, Master of the American Ship 
Wilkam Brown, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Washington ; 

Fohn Carby, We, - | Fohn Wood, Master of the American Ship John 
Thomas Smith, Do. Adams ; 

Nathan Wood, Hull; Foseph Smith, Master of the American Ship Fe 
Michael Teasdale, Sen. Do. licity ; 

Michael Teasdale, Fun. Do. Foseph Trott, Master of the 

Thomas Chilton, Whitby ; : Packet. 


Richard Hutchinson, Whitby ; 


CRITICAL TESTIMONIALS. 
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«‘ England, with her ¢‘ Thousand Ships of War,’ and whose Fleets of Merchantmen cover the Ocean, 
cannot but receive with indulgence any attempt to afford facilities to a Service so inseparably connected 
with her interests and honour, as that of Practical Seamanship. It is therefore with much pleasure that 
we have to announce a Work of this nature, and one which appears not more recommended by the im- 
portance of its subject, than the perspicuity and copiousness with which the numerous and intricate 
‘Topics it embraces,’ are treated. 

‘Those who may feel more interested in the subject than the generality of our readers can be sup- 
posed to be, we refer to the Work itself, in the words of Horace—Quod petis, hic est.—The whole Art, 
from the splicing of a Rope, to the mancuvring of the vast Machine, through all its complications, and in 
the most critical situations, is explained in the clearest manner.—The Book commences with a familiar 
explanation of the first principles of Rigging, and proceeds to delineate their application in the general prac- 
tice of the Royal Navy,as well as the different methods adopted in the Merchant Service, to which succeeds 
every thing relative to the Bending of Sails, &c. The principles of working a Ship are then shown by the 
effect of the wind on a single Sail, fixed alternately on different parts of the Hull, acting on its forward 
or after surface ; and likewise its effect on all the Sails when placed on the Mast. The process of Tacking 
by Four Sails is then exemplified, which introduces the more complicated Art of working a Ship with 
all her Sails. This, with every general occurrence at Sea, is explained: The rotary motion of a Ship 
in her evolutions is demonstrated by a Compass placed under the Figures, making her courses in the 
different maneuvres. The effect of the Tide, when working up a River, is next pointed out, and the 
Art of Swinging a Ship at Single Anchor, (an Art too little known except in the Coasting Trade) is di- 
vested of its difficulties. —The Whole of the principles and operations are illustrated by excellent Plates, 
one accompanying every Page of Letter-Press, the designs of which are very creditable to the Author’s 
Talents. 

«« We dismiss the present Article by heartily concurring with those gallant and noble Officers who have 
expressed their Approbation of the Work, and have recommended it to the Study of the Profession.” — 

BRITISH CRITIC. 

«‘ This is certainly the most complete Representation of all the Mechanical Operations of Seamanship, 
which has yet appeared.—The Author has accurately delineated in One Hundred and Eleven large 
Quarto Plates, containing Five Hundred and Eighty-seven Figures, all the different parts of the Rigging, 
the various Positions of the Ship, Sails, Shrouds, Masts, Yards, Fackles, Ropes, Cables, Anchors, Buoy, 
Compass, &c. &c. with ample directions for splicing Ropes, making Sails, &c.—The Engraings are neatly 
executed, and are-very creditable to the Talents of Messrs. Butterworth, of Leeds.—This Key to Rigging 
and Seamanship will also be useful to Ship-owners, as well as the young Midshipmen of his Majesty’s 
Navy.” ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW. 

« We think that this Work merits the highest praise that has hitherto been bestowed on any Trea- 
tise, of which the professed Object was the Instruction of Young Officers in the various Branches of 
Marine Service. To Practical Seamen it may be considered an useless Study ; but even with respect 
to them, many suggestions of a scientific nature here oceur which are not unworthy of their attention: 
particularly in page 84, on a ‘Surp’s Gripinc,’ and in page 99, on ¢ DRIFTING,’ with many others 
equally judicious. 

«s'The perspicuity with which every Topic is treated, and illustrated by the Plates, (which are supe- 
rior to any hitherto published on this subject) renders the Work very beneficial to Youth ; who, by 
studying the Theory in most of its branches, will more readily acquire the practice, than by remaining 
ignorant of causes, which are so ably explained in the present Volume. ‘The principle of working Ships 
is made intelligible to the meanest capacity ; and when this is studied in addition to that knowledge 
which already renders British Officers and Seamen superior to all other Mariners, they must become as 
scientific as they are allowed to be expert. In Practice they are without a rival; by the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the interior of their Ships, by the selection of all ranks agreeably to their several capacities, 
and by that wonderful activity and spring which pervade the minds of every. class, they have arrived at 
a point unknown before in the management of our Ships of War :—but high as our Naval Officers stand 
in Knowledge and Experience, much is yet to be acquired by them on the subject of the Motion of 
those Bodies which are the wonder and admiration of the World. 

«¢ Most of the Topics here introduced, as Mr. Lever observes, have been treated before in various 
~ no means with such precision, nor elucidated by such Figures as the present work exhibits. 
nt of a Ship in light Winds when missing Stays, in working in bad Weather, and in 
chor, cannot fail to contribute much to the _ Improvement of Youth: and his able 
Operation, is by no means the least meritorious part of the Volume. 

r. Lever’s Work as containing nothing that is superfiuous, and all things 
ich it treats.” MONTHLY REVIEW, June, 1811. 
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lant Studding Sail 64—65 
Driver—Spanker 66 
Gun, Luff, Runner 16 
Top 26 
‘Top-Burton 28—64 

15 

15 

23 
swaying up 26 
for Topmasts 26 
for Spritsail Yard ie 
and Spritsail Topsail Yard 


for Top Gallant Masts - 


for Top Gallant Yards ay 
54-5 5-55 
Jib 60 
Spritsail Topsail 59 
Top Gallant Stay 58 
Middle Staysail 61 
various 36—37 
14—46 
; 12 
a dead Eye, &c. 22 
Topsail 38—3 
Peak 43 
Throat ; 44, 
‘Top Gallant AT 
Vv 4 
42 
WwW 
and Whip upon Whip 16. 
Spanish 20-46 
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Yards. . 32 | Yards. Top Gallant 47 “Fe 
ib getting ditto across x: me 

34 Royal 58 
ha } 35 Spritsail 40—44 
r er Spritsail Topsail 41 . 

37 getting them across At 

getting on Board, &c. 32 Cross Jack 37 

Topsail 87 —38—39 Mizen 42 

getting across 40 5 
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B | M 
. Backstay. Top Gallant—Flying 3 | Mast. Royal 3 
ees t Jib—Flying 2 
‘ Main or Mizen 2| Quicksaver. for staying, &c. 4 
| R 
mic Roller Iron. for Chain Cable 4 
Cable. _ Chain 4.| Reef Pendent. for Courses 4 
Can-hooks. 4, S 
D | Stay. Martingale 2 
Dolphin Striker. double 2| Stopper. iron, for Chain Cable 4 
Derrick. for watering Ships a for Jackstays S 
F Straps Iron. | for Mizen Mast 2 
Futtock Shrouds. leading to the lower Masts 2 for Futtock Shrouds 2 
G. Swivel for Spritsail Yard, Main 2 
Guys, Jib leading to the Cat Head 2 ; : { or Mizen Boom } 
Martingale 2 él 
Gaff. for Top Gallant Backstay 3 for Sheets, Bowlines, Reef- 
. J Toggles. : , tackle Pendents, Bune} 3 
Fack Stay. for Square Sails 3 ; lines, and Clew-lines. 
P Triangles. for watering Ships 
L Ww , 


Lifesline. ) 3 | Windlass. fer Chaia Cable oe 
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SEAMANSHIP. 


A PAGES. J PAGES. 
Taken A-back. 79| Figger. 109 
Anchoring. 97-—98—111 L 
SINGLE ANCHOR. 100 | Lee. brought by the 91 
to Windward 101 | Lying to. under different Sails 89 
Tendin to Leeward 102 M 
8 ditto Wind changed 104, | Wessenger. 109 
Three Points Missing Stays. 93 
Breaking the Sheer 103 | Mooring. 105 
Wind right across ¢ Sheering to Windward 104 N 
the ‘Tide. to Leeward 105 | Nippers. 109 
Anchor. backing of 108 Q 
Anchors. letting all go 108 | Quick Saver. . 88 
B Reefing. 83—86 
Backstay. travelling 85 | Reefs. shaking out 92 
Beam Ends. a Ship laid on her 96 | Ring Ropes, 109 
Bitts. 109 | Rudder. Effect of 71 
Box-hauling. 93—95 S 
Boxing off. 78 | Sails. 
Cc Setting Topmast Studding Sails 80 
Cables. bending the 94. Ditto Lower Studding Sails 81 
Casting. 110 Taking in Studding Sails 82—83 
Compass. 75 Setting and taking in Top Gallant Sails 84 
Club-hauling. 95 Taking in the Jib 84. 
ditto Main Topmast Staysail 85 
Down-haul Tackle. ditto Topsail 86 
Drifting. with the Tide ahs 99 Reefed Topsails over reefed Courses 87 
the Wind ay Unbending the Mainsail 88 
nays Scudding. 90 
Elements of Seamanship yo | Sounding. 94— 95 
and Effect of the Sails 73 T 
before and abaft the 74, Tacking’. 16 —=77—92 
Centre of Rotation. Tackle. rolling 86 
F W 
Flatting in. 78 | Waring or Veering. . ~ 79 
G under Courses 87 
Griping. causes of 74—84. under a Mainsail 88 
Getting under way. 110—111 by the Fore Staysail 89 
H under bare Poles 90 
Hawse. keeping a clear 106 short round 93 
Hawse. clearing the 107 Y 
Heaving to. 94.| Yards. Top Gallant sending down 86 
Horses. moused 83 Spritsail getting fore and aft 88 
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